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a HE crown of England was never tranfmitted from father to fon with — 1603. 
creater tranquillity, than it pafled from the family of Tudor to that of 
Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men had 
been_employed in fearch of her fucceffor ; and when old age made the 
profpect of her death more immediate, there appeared none but the King of Scot- 
land, who could advance any juft.claim or pretenfion to the throne. He was the 
creat-grandfon of Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry VII. and, upon the failure 
of all the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueftionable. If the re- 
ligion of Mary Queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted again{t her, 
had formed any confiderable obftacle to her fucceffion; thefe objections, being 
entirely perfonal, had no place with regard to her fon. Men alfo confidered, 


that, tho’ the title, derived from blood, had been frequently violated fince the 
Vor, I. | Se Norman 
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Norman conqueft, fuch licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, than 
from any deliberate maxims of government. ‘The lineal heir had ftil!l in the end 
prevailed ; and both his exclufion and reftoration had been commonly attended 
with fuch convulfions, as were fufficient to warn al] prudent men not lightly to 
give way to fuch irregularities, If the will of Henry VIII. authorifed by act of 
parliament, had tacitely excluded the Scottith line; the tyranny and caprices of 
that monarch had rendered his memory fo odious, that a fettlement of this na- 
ture, unfupported by any juft reafon, had no authority with the people. Queen 
Elizabeth too, with her dying breath, had recognized the undoubted title of her 
kinfman James; and the whole nation feemed to difpofe themfelves with joy and 
pleafure for his reception. Tho’ born and educated amidft a foreign and hoftile 
people, men hoped, from his character of moderation and wifdom, that he would 
embrace the maxims of an Englifh monarch; and the prudent forefaw greater ad- 
vantages, refulting from an union with Scotland, than difadvantages from fub- 
mitting toa prince of that nation. The alacrity, with which the Einelith looked 
towards the fucceffor, had appeared fo evident to Elizabeth, that, concurring 
with other caufes, it affected her with the deepeft melancholy ; and that wife Prin- 
cefs, whofe penetration and experience had given her the ereateft infight into hu- 
man affairs, had not yet fufficiently weighed the ingratitude of courtiers, and le- 


_vity of the people. 


‘As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had ever attended this Queen, fhe 
left the nation in fuch flourifhing circumftances, that her fucceffor potiefied every 
advantage, except that of comparifon with her illuftrious name, when he mount- 
ed the throne of England. The King’s journey from Edinburgh to London im- 
mediately afforded to the inquifitive fome circumftances of comparifon, which 
even the natural partiality in favour of their new fovereign, could not interpret to 
his advantage. As he pafled along, all ranks of men flocked about him, from 
every quarter; allured by intereft or curiofity. Great were the rejoicings, and 
loud and hearty the acclamations which refounded from al] fides; and every one 
could remember how the affability and popularity of their Queen difplayed them- 
felves, amidf€ fuch concourfe and exultation of her fubjects:’ But James, tho’ {fo- 
ciable and familiar with his friends and courtiers, hated the buftle of a mixt mul- 
titude ; and tho’ far from difliking flattery,-yet was he {till fonder of trang, 
and eafe. He therefore iffued 4 proclamation, forbidding this great refort 


ple, under prétence of the {carcity of provifions, and other inconveniencies 
would neceffarily attend it. 


quillity 
of peo- 
» Which 


He was not, however, infenfible to the creat overflow of affection, which ap- 
peared in his new fubjeéts; and being himfelf of an affectionate temper, he feems 


to 
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to have been in hafte to make them fome return of kindneis and good offices. To 
this motive, probably, we are to afcribe that great profufion of titles, which was 
obferved in the beginning of his reign ; when in fix weeks time, after his entrance 
into the kingdom, he is computed to have beftowed knighthood on no lefs than 
237 perfons. If Queen Elizabeth’s frugality of honours, as well as of money, 
had been formerly repined at, it began now to be valued and efteemed: And 
every one was fenfible, that the King, by his lavifh and premature conferring of 
favours, had failed of obliging the perfons, on whom he beftowed them. | Titles 
of all kinds became fo common, that they were no longer marks of diftinction ; 
and being diftributed, without choice or deliberation, to perfons, unknown to the 
Prince, were regarded more as the proofs of facility and good-nature, than of any 
determined friendfhip or efteem. 

A pafquinade was affixed to St. Paul’s, in which an art was promifed to be 
taught, very neceflary to affift frail memories, in retaining the names of the new 
Nobility. ! 

. We may prefume, that the Englifh would have thrown lefs blame on the King’s 
facility in beftowing favours, had thefe been confined entirely to their own na- 
tion, and had not been fhared out, in too unequal proportions, to his old fubjects. 
James, who, thro’ his whole reign, was more guided by temper and inclination 
than by the rules of political prudence, had brought with him great num- 
bers of his Scotch courtiers; whofe impatience and importunity were apt, in many 
particulars, to impofe on the eafy nature of their mafter, and extort favours, of 
which, it is natural to imagine, his Englifh fubjeéts would very loudly complain. 
The Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hume, Lord Kinlofs, Sir George 
Hume, Secretary Elphinftone, were immediately added to the Englifh privy coun- 
cil, Sir George Hume, whom he created Earl of Dunbar, was his declared fa- 
vourite as long as that Nobleman lived; and was the wifeft and moft virtuous, 
tho’ the leaft-powerful, of all thofe whom the King ever honoured with that di- 
ftinétion. Hay, forme-time after, was created Vifcount Doncafter, and then Earl 
of Carlifle, and got an immenfe—fortune from the crown; all which he {pent in 
a fplendid and courtly manner. Ramfay obtained the title of Ear! of Holdernefs ; 
and many others, being raifed, on a fudden, to the higheft elevation, encreafed, 
by their infolence, that envy, which naturally attended them, as enemies and 


{trangers. 
Ir muft, however, be owned, in juftice to James, that he left almoft al! the 


the chief offices in the hands of Elizabeth’s minifters, and trufted the conduct of _ 


political concerns, both foreign and domeftic, to his Englith fubjedts. Among 


thefe, Secretary Cecil, created fucceffively Lord Effindon, Vifcount Cranborne, 
B 2 and 
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and Earl of Salifbury, was always regarded as his prime minifter and chief coun- 
fellor. Tho’ the capacity and penetration of this minifter were fufficiéntly known, 
his favour with the King created great furprize on the acceffion of that monarch; 
Cecil was fon of the famous Burleigh, whofe merits towards his fovereign and_his 
country were great, but whofe name was naturally odious to James; as the declar- 
ed enemy of his-mother, and the chief caufe of her tragical death; by fome efleem- 
ed the great {tain in the bright annals of Elizabeth.. He himfelf, as well as his 
father, had ftood at the head of the court-faction, which: oppoféd the’ greatnefs 
of the Earl of Effex, and which, affifted by the imprudence or rather frenzy of 
that favourite, at laft brought him to the feaffold. The people, by whom the 
Farl was infinitely beloved, refented the condvé& of his enemies ; but James ftill 
more, who had maintained a fecret correfpondence with Effex, and regarded him 
as a zealous partizan for the fucceffion in the houfe of Stuart. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, Cecil’s affociates, felt immediately the effects 
of thefe prejudices of their mafter, and were difmiffed from theit employments : 
But Cecil; who poffeffed all the art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many 
of the talents of a great ftatefman, had found the means of making his peace with 
James; and, unknown both to Elizabeth and all the other minifters, had entered 


into a fecret commerce with the fucceffor, during the latter years of the Queen’s 
adminiftration., 


Tue capacity of James and his minifters in negotiation was immediately put to 
trial, on the appearance of ambafladors from almoft all the princes and ftates of 
Europe, in order to congratulate the King on his acceffion to the throne, and to 
form with him new treaties and alliances. Befide minifters from Venice, Den- 
mark, the Palatinate ; Henry Frederic of Naffau, affifted by Barnevelt the Pen{- 
onary of Holland, reprefented the ftates of the United Provinces, Aremberg was 
fent by Archduke Albert; and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain, 
But he who excited moft the attention of the public, both on account of hig own 
merit and that of his mafter, was the Marquels of Rofni, afterwards Duke of 
Sully, prime minifter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. | 

Wen the dominions of the houfe of Auftria devolved on Philip II. all Ey- 
rope was ftruck with terror ; left the power of a family, which had been raifed by 
fortune, fhould now be carried to an immeafurable height, by the wifdom and con- 
duct of this monarch. But never were apprehenfions found in the event to be 
more groundleis. Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprize, falfe 
without deceiving any body; and. refined without any true judgment ; fuch was 
the character of Philip, and fuch the character, which, during his life-time and af- 
ter his death, he impreffed on the Spanith councils. Revolted or depopulated 


provinces, 
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provinces, difcontented or indolent inhabitants, were the fpectaclesy which thofe 
dominions, lying in every. climate of the globe, prefented to Philip III. a weak 
prince, and to the Duke of Lerma, a minifter, weak and odious. But tho’ mili- 
tary difcipline, which ftill remained, was what alone gave fome appearance of life 
and vigour to that languifhing body; yet fuch was the terror, produced by former 
power and ambition, that the reduction of the houfe of Auftria was the object of 
men’s vows, throughout all the ftates of chriftendom. It was not perceived, 
that the French empire, now united in domeftic peace, and governed by the moft 
heroic and moft amiable prince, that adorns modern ftory, was become, of itfelf, 
a fufficient counterpoife to the Spanifh greatnefs. Perhaps, that prince himfelf 
did not perceive it, ,.when he propofed, by his minifter, a leacue with James, in 
conjunction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns; in or- 
der to attack the Auftrian dominions on every fide, and deprefs “thé exorbitant 
power of that ambitious family. But the genius of the Englifh monarch was not 
equal to fuch vaft enterprizes. The love of peace was his ruling paffion; and 
it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered the fame 
object, which was agreeable to him, in the higheft degree advantageous to his 
people. 

Tue French ambaffador, therefore, was obliged to depart from thefe extenfive 
aims, and to concert with James the means of providing for the fafety of the United 
Provinces: Nor was this object altogether without its difficulties. The King, 
before his acceffion to the throne of England, had entertained very ftrong fcruples 
with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries; and being always open and fin- 
cere *, except when deliberately refolved to diffemble, he had, on many occafions, 
gone fo far as to give to the Dutch the denomination of rebels. But having con- 
verfed more fully with his Englifh minifters and courtiers, he found their attach- 
ment to that republic fo ftrong, and their opinion of common intereft fo efta- 
blifhed, that he was obliged to facrifice to politics his fenfe of juftice; a quality, 
which, even when errageous, is refpectable and rare in a monarch. He therefore 
agreed with Rofni to fupportfecretly the ftates-general, in concert with the King 
of France ; left their weaknefs and defpair fhould oblige them to fubmit to their 
old mafter. The articles of the treaty were few and fimple. _It was agreed, that 
the two Kings fhould allow the Dutch to levy forces both in France and Britain ; 
and fhould underhand remit to the Dutch the fum of 1400,000 livres a year for 
the pay of thefe forces: That the whole fum fhould be advanced by the King of 
France; but that the third of it fhould be deducted from a debt due by him to 


Queen 


* Monfieur de la Boderie, the French leaguer, ambaflador at that time in England, afcribes the virtue 
of opennefs and fincerity tothe King. Le naturel du Roi ef affex ouvert; vol, i, ps 120. 
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Chap. I. Queen Elizabeth, And if the Spaniard attacked either of the Princes, they agreed 
— to affift each other ; Henry with a force of ten thoufand, James with that of fix 
thoufand men. This treaty, one of the wifeft and moft equitable concluded by 
James, during the whole courfe of his reign, was more the work of the Prince 

himfelf, than any of his minifters. ; 


Raleich’scon. AMIDST the great tranquillity, both foreign and domeftic, with which the na- 
{piracy. tion was bleft, nothing could be more furprifing than the difcovery of a confpiracy 
to fubvert the government, and to fix on the throne of England Arabella Stuart, 
a near relation of the King, and defcended equally from Henry VII. Every thing 
remains {till myfterous in this confpiracy ; and hiftory can give us no clue to un- 
ravel it. Watfon and Clarke, two catholic priefts, were accufed of the plot: 
Lord Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtlefs man, of no fixt principle : 
And Sir Walter Raleigh, fufpected to be of that philofophical fe@t, who were then 
extremely rare in England, and who have fince received the appellation of free- 
thinkers. ‘Logether with thefe, Mr. Broke, brother to Lord Cobham, Sir Griffin 
Markham, Mr. Copley, Sir Edward Parham. What cement could unite men of 
fuch difcordant principles in fo dangerous a combination; what end they pro- 
pofed, or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet 
been explained, and cannot eafily be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham 
were commonly believed, after the Queen’s death, to have oppofed proclaiming 
the King, till conditions fhould be made with him ; they were, upon that, as well 
as other accounts, extremely obnoxious to the court and miniftry ; and people 
were apt, at firft, to fufpect, that the plot was merely a contrivance of Secretary 
Cecil, to get rid of his old confederates, now become his mot inveterate enemies. 
But the confeffion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the matter beyond all 
doubt. And tho’ no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it ap- 
peared, that men of furious and ambitious {pirits, meeting frequently tocether, 
and believing all the world difcontented like themfelves, had entertained very cri- 
minal projects, and had even entered, fome of them at leaft, into-a correfpondence 
with Aremberg, the French ambaffador, in order to give difturbance to the new 
fettlement. ra 


. = j 3 ; ; 

_ Tne two priefts* and Broke+ were executed : Cobham, Gréy, and Mark 
were pardoned, after they had laid their heads upon the block. R aleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned; and he remained in confinement many years afterwards 

Ir ores from Sully’s Memoirs, that Raleigh fecretly offered his fervices to 
the French ambafiador ; and we may thence prefume, that, 
pulfe from that quarter, he had recourfe, for the fame unwarrantable purpofes 

, 4 
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meeting with a re- 
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to the Flemifh minifter. Such a conjeéture we are now enabled to form ; but it 
mutt be confeffed, that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this tranfa@tion, 
nor indeed any circumftance which could juftify his condemnation. He was 
accufed by Cobham alone, in a fudden fit of paffion, upon hearing, that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out fome circumftances, by which Cobham’s guile 
might be known and afcertained. This accufation Cobham afterwards retra€ted ; 
and foon after, retracted his retra¢tation. Yet, upon the written evidence of this 
fingle witnefs, a man of no honour nor underftanding, and fo contradiétory in his 
teftimony; not confronted with Raleigh; not fupported by any concurring cir- 
cumftance; was that great man, contrary to all law and equity, found cuilty by 
the jury. His name was at that time extremely odious in England ; and every 
man was plealed to give fentence againft the capital enemy of Effex, the favourite 
of the people. 


Str Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- general, managed the caufe 
for the crown, and threw out on Raleigh fuch grofs abufe, as may be deemed a 
great reflection, not only on his own memory, but even, in fome degree, on the 
manners of that age. Traitor, monfter, viper, and fpider of hell, are the terms, 
which he employs againft one of the moft illuftrious men of the kingdom, who 
was under trial for life and fortune, and who defended himfelf with furprifing 
temper, eloquence, and courage, 


THE next occupation of the King was entirely according to his heart’s content. 
He was now employed in dictating magilterially to an aflembly of divines con- 
cerning points of faith and difcipline, and in receiving the applaufes of thefe holy 
men for his fuperior zeal and learning. The religious difputes between the church 
and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at Hampton-court, under 
pretence of finding expedients, which might reconcile both parties. 

Tuo’ the feverities of Elizabeth towards the catholics had much weakened that 
party, whofe genius was averfe to the prevailing fpirit of the nation; like feveri- 
ties had had fo little-influence on the puritans, who were encouraged by that {pi- 
rit, that no lefs than feven™hundred and fifty clergymen of that party figned a 
petition to the King on his acceffidh’s_and many more feemed willing to adhere 
to it. They all hoped, that James, having received his education in Scotland, 
and having ever profefled an attachment to the church eftablithed there, would 
at leaft abate the rigour of the laws enaéted again{ft puritans; if he did not fhow 
them more particular grace and encouragement. But the King’s difpofition had 
taken f{trongly a contrary byafs. The more-he knew the puritanical clergy, the 
lefs favour he borethem. He had remarked in their Scotch brethren a violent 

turn 


1604. 
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turn towards republicantim, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty; principles 
nearly allied to that religious enthufiafm, with which they were actuated. He 
had found, that being moftly perfons of low birth and mean education, the fame 
lofty pretenfions, which attended them in their familiar addreffes to their Maker, 
of whom they believed themfelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to ufe 
the utmoft freedoms with their earthly fovereign. In both capacities, of monarch 
and of theologian, he had experienced. the little complaifance, which they were 
difpofed to fhow him; whilft they controuled his comma nds, difputed his te- 
nets, and to his face, Letore the whole people, cenfured his conduét and beha- 
viour. If he had fubmitted to the indignity of courting their favour, he tréa- 
fured up the ftronger refentment againft them, and,was determined to make them 
feel, in their turn, the weight of his authority. ‘Tho’ he had often met with re- 
fiftance and faction and obftinacy in the Scotch nobility, he retained no ill-will to 
that order; or rather fhowed them favour and kindnefs in England, beyond 
what reafon and found policy could well juftify.: But the afcendant, which the 
prefbyterian clergy had affumed over him, was what his monarchical :pride could 
never thoroughly digetft, 


He dreaded likewife the popularity, which attended this order of men in. both 
kingdoms. As ufelefs aufterities and felf-denial are imagined, in many religions, 
to render us acceptable toa benevolent Being, who created us folely for happinefs, 
ener remarked, that the ruftic feverity.of thefe clergymen and of their whole fect 
had given them, in the eyes of the multitude, the appearance of fanctity and vir- 
tue. Strongly inclined himfelf to mirth and wine and fports of all -kinds, he aps 
prehended their cenfure for his manner of life, free and difengaged. And, being 
thus averfe, from temper as well as policy, to the fect of puritans, he was refolved, 
if poffible, to prevent its further growth in England. 
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Bur it was the chara¢ter of James’s councils, throughout his whole reign, 
that they were more wife and equitable, in their end, than prudent and political, 
in the means.” Tho’ juftly fenfible, that no part of civil adminiftration required 
Greater Care or a nicer judgement than the conduct of religious partiés, whofe va- 
rious geniufes, affections and antipathies, have fo mighty’an influence on public af- 
fairs ; “he had not perceived, that in the fame proportion as this practical knowlege 
of theology is requifite, the {fpeculative refinements in it are mean, and even dings 
gerous.in'a monarch. By entering zealoufly into frivolous difputes, James cave 
meh an air of importance and dignity, which’ they could not otherwife Epes ac- 
quired ; and being himfelf ‘inlifted in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourfe 
to contempt and ridicule, the only proper ‘method of appealing i it. - The church of 
England had not yet abandoned the rigid doéttines of grace and predeftination : 
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The puritans had not yet totally feparated themfelves from the church, nor open- Chap. &. 
ly renounced epifcopacy. Tho’ the {pirit of the parties was confiderably diffe. ‘“°* 
rent, the only apparent fubjeas of difpute were concerning the crofs in baptifim, 

the ring in marriage, the ufe of the furplice, and the bowing at the name of Je- 

fus. Thefe were the mighty queftions, which were folemnly agitated in the con- Conference af 
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ference at Hampton-court between fome bifhops and dignified clergymen on the,.,,. 
one hand, and fome leaders of the puritan party on the other; the king and his 
minifters being prefent. 
Tue puritans were here fo unreafonable as to complain of a partial and unfair 4th of Janu. 
management of the difpute; as if the fearch after truth were in any degree the ob.” 
ject of fuch conferences, and a candid indifference, fo rare even among private in- 
quirers, in philofophical queftions, could ever be expected among princes and pre- 
lates, in a theological controverly. The King, it muft be confefied, from the be- 
ginning of the Conference, fhowed the ftrongeft propenfity to the eftablifhed 
church, and frequently inculcated a maxim, which, tho’ it has fome foundation, 
is to be received with great limitations, No Bisnop, No Ktnc. The bifhops, 
in their turn, were very liberal of their praifes towards the royal difputant; and 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury faid, that undoubtedly bis Majefty Jpoke by the fpe- 
cial affifiance of God’s fpirit. A few alterations in the liturgy were agreed to, and 
both parties feparated with mutual diffatisfaCtion. 
It had frequently been the practice of puritanical clergymen to form together 
certain aflemblies, which they called prophefyings; where alternately, as moved by 
the {pirit, they difplayed their pious zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raifed 
their own enthufiafm, as well as that of their audience, to the higheft pitch, from 
that focial contagion, which has fo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and 
from the mutual emulation, which arofe in thofe trials of religious eloquence. 
Such dangerous focieties had been fupprefled by Elizabeth; and the minifters in 
this conference moved the King for their revival. But James fharply replied. 
If you aim ata Scottifh Prefoytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God and the 
aevil. here Jack and Tom and Will and Dick jball meet and cenfure me and Mey 
council. Therefore I reiterate my former /peech.. Le Roi s’avifera. Stay, I pray, 
for one feven years before you demand; and then, if you find me grow purfie and fat, 
I may perchance hearken unto you. For that Sovernment will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough. Such were the political confiderations, which determined 
the King in his choice among religious parties. 
Tue next affembly, in which James difplayed his learning and eloquence, was | 
+e ea A parliament, 
one, that fhowed fome more fpirit of liberty than appeared among his bifhops and 
theologians. The parliament was now ready to aflemble ; being { long delayed on March 19, 
Vor. I. C account 
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account of the plague, which had broke out in London, and raged to fuch a de- 
gree, that 30,000 perfons are computed to have died of it in a year; tho’the 
City contained at that time only about 150,000 inhabitants. 

Tue fpeech, which the King made on opening the patliament, difplays fully 
his chara¢ter, and proves him to have poffefied more knowlege and greater parts 
than prudence or any juft fenfe of decorum and propriety. Tho’ few writings of 
that age furpafs this fpeech either in {tyle or matter; 1 wants that mayjeftic bre- 
vity and referve, which becomes a king in hi addrefles: to the great council of 
the nation. It contains, however, a very remarkable ftroke of candor, where he 
confeffes his too great facility in yielding to the follicitations of fuitors: A ‘fault, 
which he promifes to correct, but which adhered to him, and diftrefled him, dur- 
ing the whole courfe of his reign. 

Tue firft bufinefs, in which the commons were engaged, was of the utmoft 
importance to the prefervation of their privileges 5 and neither temper nor refo- 
lution were wanting in their conduct of it. 

In former periods of the Englith government, the houfe of commons were of 
fo {mall weight in the balance of the conftitution, that little attention had been gi- 
ven, either by the crown, the people, or the houfe itfelf, to the choice and con- 
tinuance of the members. It had been ufial, after parliaments were prolonged 
beyond one feffion, for the chancellor to exert a difcretionary authority, of iffu- 
ing new writs to fupply the place of any members, whom he judged incapable 
of attending; either on account of their employment, their ficknefs, or other im- 
pediment, ‘This practice gave that minifter, and confequently the prince, an un- 
limited power of garbling at pleafure the reprefentatives of the nation; yet fo 
little jealoufy had it created, that the commons, of themfelves, without any court- 
influence or intrigue, and contrary to fome former votes of their own, confirmed 
it in the twenty third of Elizabeth*. At that time, tho’ fome members, whofe 
place had been fupplied on account of ficknefs, having now recovered their health, 
appeared in the houfe, and claimed their feat ; fuch was the authority of the chan- 
cellor, that merely out of refpect to him, his featence was adhered to, and the new 
members were continued in their places» Here a moft dangerous prerogative was 
conferred on the crown: But to fhow the genius of that age, or rather the channels 
in which power then ran, the crown put very little value on this authority ; info- 
much, that two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himfelf, refigned it back to the 
commons, and gave them power to judge of a particular vacancy in their houfe. 
And when the queftion, concerning the chancellor’s new writs, was again brought 
on the carpet towards the end of the feffion, the commons were fo little terrified at 


the 
* Journ, January 19, 1580. 
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the precedent, that, tho’ they re-admitted fome old members, whofe feats had been Chap. I. 
vacated, on account of flight indifpofitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor’s fen- eae 
tence, in inftances where the diftemper appeared dangerous and incurable*. . Nor 
did they proceed any farther, in vindication of their privileges, than to vote, that 
during the fitting of parliament, there do not, at any time, any writ go out for the 
choofing or returning any member, without the warrant of the houfe. In Elizabeth's 
reign, we may remark, and the reigns preceding, feffions of parliament ufually 
continued not above the twelfth part fo long as the vacations : and during the lat- 
ter, the chancellor’s power, if he pleafed to exert it, was ftillleft, by this votes 
as unlimited and-unreftrained as ever, 

In'a fubfequent parliament, the abfolute authority of the Queen was exerted 
in a manner {till more open; and began for the firft time to give alarm to the 
commons; New writs having been iffued by the chancellor, when..there was 
no vacancy, anda controverfy arifing upon that incident 5 the Queen fent a mef- 
fage to the houfe,: informing them, that it was impertinent for them to deal in 
fuch matters. Thefe queftions, fhe faid, belonged only to the chancellor; and 
fhe had appointed him to confer with the judges, in order to fettle all difputes 
with regard to elections. .The commons had the courage, a few days after, to 
vote, “ That it was a moft perilous precedent, where two knights of a county 
¢ were duly elected, if any new writ fhould iffue out for a fecond election, with- 
<< out order of the houfe itfelf; that the difcuffing and adjudging of this and 
<¢ fuch like differences. belonged only to the houfe ; and that there fhould be no 
«<< meflage fent to the Lord chancellor, not fo much as to enquire what he had 
done in the matter, becaufe it was conceived to be a matter derogatory to the 
power and privilege of the houfe-.” This is the moft confiderable, and al- 
moft only inftance of parliamentary liberty, which occurs, during the reign of 
that Princefs. . 

Ovuttaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, had been declared by the 
judges.t, incapable of a feat in the houfe, where they muft themfelves be law- 
givers: But this opinion of the judges had been frequently over-ruled.. I find, 
however, in the cafe of Vaughan, who was queftioned for an outlawry, thats 
having proved all his debts to have been contraéted for furetifhip, and to have 
been, moft of them, honeftly compounded, he was allowed,.on account of thefe 
favourable circumftances, ftill to keep his feat: Which plainly fuppofes, that, 
otherwife, it would have been vacated, on accoynt of the outlawry. § 
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* Journ. March 18, 1580. See farther D’Ewes, p. 430. + Ibid. p. 397. 
+ 39H. vie || Journ, Feb. 8, 1580. 
§ In a fubfequent Parliament that of the 3 sth of the Queen, the Commons, after great debate, 
exprefly voted, that a perfon out-lawed might be elected. D’Ewes, p. 518. Butas the matter had been 
C 2 much 
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Wuen James fummoned this parliament, he iffued a proclamation * ; where 
among many general advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beftowed on his peo- 
ple, he ftriétly charges them not to chufe any outlaw for their reprefentative. 
And he adds ; If any perfon take upon him the place of knight, citizen, or burgefs, 
not being duly elected, according to the laws and ftatutes in that bebalf provided, and 
according to the purport, effect, and true meaning of this our proclamation, then every 
perfon fo offending, to be fined or imprifoned for the fame. A proclamation here was 
plainly put on the fame footing with a law, and that in fo delicate a point as the 
night of elections: Mott alarming circumftances, had there not been reafon to be- 
lieve, that this meafure, being entered into fo early in the King’s reign, pro- 
ceeded more from precipitation and miftake, than from any ferious defign of in- 
vading the privileges of his parliament +. 

Sir Francis Goodwin was chofen member for the county: of Bucks; and_his 
return, as ufual, was made into chancery. ‘The chancellor, pronouncing him 
an outlaw, vacated his feat, and iffued writs for a new ele&tion. Sir John For- 
tifcue was chofen in his place by the county: But the firft at of the houfe was 
to reverfe the chancellor’s fentence, and reftore Sir Francis to his feat. At the 
King’s inftigation, the lords defired a conference on this fubje&t ; but were. abfo- 
_ Jutely refufed by the commons, as the queftion regarded entirely their own pri- 
vileges. They agreed, however, to make aremonftrance to the King by the mouth 
of their fpeaker; where they maintained, that, tho’? the returns were by form 
made into chancery, yet the fole right of judging with regard to elections belong- 
ed to the houfe itfelf, not to the chancellor. James was not fatisfied, and ordered 
a conference between the houfe and the judges, whofe opinion in this cafe was op- 
pofite to that of the commons. This conference, he faid, he commanded as an 
abfolute king { ; an epithet we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to Englith 

ears, 
much contefted, the King might think the vote of the Houfe no law, and might efteem his own deci- 
fion of more weight than theirs. We may alfo fuppofe, that he was not acquainted with this vote, 


Queen Elizabeth in her f{peech to her laft Parliament complained of their adinitting outlaws, and re- 
prefents that conduct of the Houfe as a great abufe. 


* Jan. 11, 1604. 

+ The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no Prince in the firft year of his 
reign fhould begin any confiderable undertaking. A maxim very reafonable in itfelf, and very fuitable 
to his cautious, if not timid chara&er. The facility, with which he departed from this pretenfion is 
another proof, that his meaning was innocent. But had the privileges of Parliament been at that time 
exaCily afcertained, or royal power fully limited, could fuch an imagination ever have been entertaia- 
ed by him, as to think, that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary elections. 

} Sir Charles Cornwallis the King’s ambaflador at Madrid, when prefled by the Duke of Lerma to 
enter into a league with Spain, faid to that minifter ; Tho? Ais Majefly «was an abfolute king, and there. 
Sire pot bound to give an account to any, of bis ations ; yet that fo gracious and regardful a prince he was 
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ears, but one to which they had already been fomewhat accuftomed from the 
mouth of Elizabeth*. He added, That all their privileges were derived from bis 
grant, and hoped they would not turn them again him, afentiment, which, from 
her conduct, it is certain, that Princefs had alfo entertained, and which was the 
reigning principle of her courtiers and minifters, and the fpring of a!l her admi- 
niftration. 


Tue commons were in fome perplexity. Their eyes were now opened, and 
they faw the confequences of that power, which had been affumed by the chan- 
cellor, and to which their predeceffors had, in fome inftances, blindly fubmitted. 
By this courfe, faid a member, the free election of the counties is taken away, and 
none foall be chofen but fuch as fhall pleafe the King and council. Let us, therefore, 
with fortitude, underftanding, and fincerity, feek to maintain our privilege. This can- 
not be cenfirued any contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our common rights, 
which our anceftors have left us, and which it is juft and fit for us to tranfmit to our 
pofterity. Another faid, This may be called a quo warranto to ferze all our liberties. 
A chancellor, added a third, by this courfe may call a parliament, confifting of what per/ons 
be pleafes. | Any fuggeftion, by any perfon, may be the caufe of fending a new writ. It is 
come to this plain queftion, whether the chancery or parliament ought to bave authority. 


Norwitrustanpine this watchful fpirit of liberty, which now appeared in 
the commons, their deference for majefty was fo great, that they appointed a 
committee to confer with the judges before the King and council. » There the 
queftion of law began to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he 


had hitherto imagined it; and in order to bring himfelf off with fome honour, he 


propoled, 
of the love and contentment of his own fubjefs, as I affured mfelf he would not think it fil to do any thing 
of fo great confequence without acquainting them with his intentions. Winwood, Vol. 2. p. 222. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh has this paflage in the preface to his hiftory of the world. Pashp Il. by frong bind and main 
force, attem{ted to m ke bimfelf, not only an abfolute monarch over the Netherlands, like unto the kinzs 
and monarchs of England and France, but Turk-like to tread under his fet all their natural and funda- 
menial laws, privileges and ancient rights. We may infer from thefe pafflages, either that the word 
abfolute bore a different fenfe from What it does at prefent, or that men’s ideas-of the Englith govern- 
ment were then different. This latter inference feems juiter. The word being derived from the French, 
bore always the fame fenfe as in that language. An-abfoliite monarchy in Charles I's anfwer to the 
nineteen propofitions is oppofed to a limited: and the King of England is acknowleged not to be ab- 
folute. So much had matters changed even before the civil war. In Sir John Fortefcue’s treatife of 
abfolute and ‘limited monarchy, a book wrote in the reign of Edward the IVth, the word abf/ute is 
taken in the fame fenfe as at prefent; and the government of England is faid not to be abfolute.. They 
were the princes of the houfe of ‘Tudor chiefly, who introduced that adminiftration, which had.the ap- 
pearance of abfolute. government. ‘The princes before them were reftrained by the barons ; as thafe 
after them by the Houfe of Commons. ‘The people had, properly fpeaking, little liberty in cither 
government, but the leaft, in the more antient government. 
* Camden in Kennet, p. 375. 
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propofed, that both Goodwin and Fortefcue fhould be fet afide, and a writ be ifftied, 
by warrant of the houfe, for a new election. The commons embraced this expe- 
dient ; but in fuch a manner, that, while they fhowed their regard for the King, 
they fecured, for the future, the free poffeffion of their feats, and the right, which 
they claimed, of judging’folely in their own elections and returns. 

A Power like this, fo effential to the exercife of all their other powers, themfelves 
fo efiential to public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the com- 
mons; but mutt be regarded as an inherent privilege, happily refculed from that 
ambiguity, which the negligence of fome former parliaments had thrown upon it, 

At the fame time, the commons, in the cafe of Sir Thomas Shirley, efta- 
blithed their power of punifhing, as well the perfons at whofe fuit any member is 
arreftetl, as the officers, who cither arreft or detain him. Their afierting of t 
privilege admits of the fame reflection. | 


his 
AsBouT this period, the minds of men, throughout all Europe, but e{pecially 
in England, feem to have undergone a general, but infenfible revolution. Tho’ 
letters had been revived in the preceding age, they had been little cultivated be- 
yond the limits of the college; nor had they, till now, begun to fpread them- 
felves, in any degree, among men of the world, Arts, both mechanical and libe- 
ral, were every day receiving great improvements. Navigation had extended itfelf 
over the whole globe, Travelling was fecure and agreeable. And the ceneral 
fyftem of politics, in Europe, was become more enlarged and comprehenfive, 


In confequence of this univerfal fermentation, the ideas of mén enlarged them- 
felves on all fides; and the feveral conftituent parts of the gothic governments, 
which feem_ to have lain afleep for fo many ages, began, every where, to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the neceflity of difcipline 
had begot mercenary armies, the prince commonly eftablifhed an unlimited au- 
thority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people. . In 
England, the love of freedom, which, unlefs checked, flourithes extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, and was regulated by more enlarged views 
fuitable to that cultivated underftanding, which became; every day, more common, 
among men of birth and education. A famifiar acquaintance with the precious 
remains of antiquity excited in every generous breaft a paffion for alimited conftity- 
tion, and begot an emulation of thofe manly virtues, which the Greek and Roman 
authors, by fuch animating examples, as well as pathetic expreffions, recommend 
tous. The fevere tho’ popular government of Elizabeth had confined this rifinge 
{pirit within very narrow bounds: But when a new and a foreign family fucceeded 
to the throne, and a prince lefs dreaded and lefs beloved ; fymptoms immediately 
appeared of a more free and independent genius in the nation, 
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Happity this Prince poffefied neither (ufficient capacity to perceive the altera- 
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tion, nor fufficient art and vigour to check it in its early aavances. Jealous oi regal 
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becaufe confcious of little perfonal authority, he had eftablifhed within his own 
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mind a fpeculative fyfiem of abfolute government, which few of his fubyects, he 
believed, and none but traitors and rebels, would, make any fcruple to admit, On 
which-ever fide he caft his eyes, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When‘he compared himfelf with the other hereditary fovereigns of Europe, he ima- 
gined, that, as Le bore the fame rank, he was intitled to equal prerogatives 5 not 
confidering the innovations lately introduced. by them, and the military force, 
by which their authority was fupported. In England, that power, almoft un- 
limited, which had been exercifed for above a century, efpecially during the late 
reign, he afcribed folely to royal birth and title ; not to the prudence and fpirit of 
the monarchs, nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppofition, which 
he had ftruggled » ‘th in Scotland, encouraged him ftill farther in his favourite no- 
tions; while he there faw, that the fame refiftance, which oppofed regal authority, 
violated all law. and order, and made way, either for the ravages of a barbarous no- 
bility, oF for the more intolerable infolence of feditious preachers. In his own 
perfon, therefore, he thought all lesal power to be centered, by an hereditary 
and a divine right: And this opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, 
to liberty ; had not che farmnefs of the perfuafion, and its feeming evidence, 
‘nduced him. to truft folely to his right, without making the fmalleft provifion 
either of force or politics, in order to fupport it. 

Sucu were the oppofite difpofitions of parliament and prince, at the commence- 
ment of the Scottifh line ; difpofitions juft beginning to exift and to appear in the 
parliament, but thoroughly eftablifhed and openly avowed on the part of the prince. 

Tue fpirit and judgment of the houfe of commons appeared, not only in de- 
fence of their own privileges, but alfo in their endeavour, tho’, at this time, in 
vain, to free trade from thofe thackles, which the high exerted prerogative; and 
even, in this refpect, the ill-judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had impofed upon it. 

James had alreadyyof his own accord, called in all the numerous patents for 
monopolies, which had been granted by his predecefior, and which fettered ex- 


meftic indaftry : But the exclufive companies ftill re- 
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tremely every {pecies of d 
mained; another fpecies of monopoly, by which almott all foreign trade, except 
that to France, was brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroffers, and all 
profpect of future improvement in commerce was for ever facrificed toa little tem- 
porary advantage of the fovereign, Thefe companies, tho’ arbitrarily erected, had 
carried their privileges fo far, that the whole commerce of England was centered 
:4 London; and it appears, that the cuftoms of that port amounted to 110,000 i 
a-year, while thofe of all the kingdom befide yielded only feyenteen thoufand, 
Nay, 
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Nay, the whole trade of London was con§ned to about 200 citizens, who were 
eafily enabled, by combining among themfelves, to Ax whatever price they pleafed 
both to the exports and imports of the nation. The committee, appointed to eX 
amine this enormous grievance, the greateft which we read of ip Englifh ftory, in- 
fift on it asa fact well known and avowed, however contrary to the prefent received 
opinion, that thipping and feamen had fenfibly decayed during all the preceding 
reign ®, And tho’ nothing be more common, than complaints of the decay of com- 
merce, even during the moft fourifhing periods ; yet is this a confequence which 
might naturally refult from fuch arbitrary eftablithments, at a time when the trade of 
all the other nations of Europe, except that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and 
indulgence. 

Waive the commons were thus attempting to give liberty to the trading part 
of the nation, they alfo endeavoured to free the landed interef from the burthen 
of wardthips, and to remove thofe remains of the feudal tenures, under which the 
nation ftill laboured, A juft regard was fhown to the crown in the whole condué& 
of this affair; nor was the remedy, fought for, confidered as a Matter of right, 
but merely of grace and favour. The profit, which the King reaped both from 
wards and from refpite of homage, was eftimated ; and it was propofed to com- 
pound for thefe prerogatives by a fecure and independent revenue. But after fome 
debates in the houfe, and fome conferences with the lords, the affair was found 


to contain more difficulties than could eafily, at that time, be furmounted ; and 
it was not then brought to any conclufion, 


Tue fame fate attended an attempt of a like nature, ¢0 free the Nation from 
the burthen of purveyance ; an old preregative in the crown, 
cers of the houfhold were empowered to take, 
provifions for the King’s family, 

Sage, upon paying a certain ft 
much abufed by the purvey 
the King fifty thoufand po 


al of his bag- 
ative had been 
intention tg offer* 


y zealoufly, 
and even impatiently urged by the King. He juftly regarded it as the peculiar 


felicity of his reign, that he had terminated the himofities of thefe hoftile 
nations, and had reduced the whole ifland under one emptre ; enjoying tranquillity 
within itfelf, and fecurity from all foreign invafion, He hoped, that, while his 


fubjects 
* A remonftrance from the Trinity-houfe, in 1602, fays, that in a little above twelve years after 5-99. 
the thipping and number of feamen in Eneland decayed about a third part. Anglefey's happy Risera 
tate of England, p. 128. from Sir Julius Czefar’s colleétions, 3 
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fubjects of both kingdoms refleéted on paft difafters, befides regarding: his perfon 
as infinitely precious, they would entertain the ftrongelt defire of feeuriag them- 
felves againft the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, parlia- 
ents and: privileges. Eke confidered not, that this very reflection operated, as 
yet, in a contrary manner, on men’s prejudices, and kept alive that mutual hatred 
between the nations, which had been carried to the higheft extremity, 
ed time to allay it. The more urgent the King appeared. in promoting fo.ufeful 
a meafure, the more backward was the Englifh parliament in concurring 
him; while they afcribed his éxceffive zeal to that partiality, in favour of his an- 
tient fubjects, of which, they thought, that, om other occafions, they-had reafon to 
complain. Their complaifance for the King, therefore; carried them. no farther 
than to appoint forty-four Englith to meet with thirty-one Scotch commifiioners, 
in order to deliberate concerning the terms of an union ; but without any power 
of making advances towards the eftablifhment of it. 
Tue fame fpirit of independence, and perhaps not better judement, appeared 
in the houfe of commons, when the quettion of fupply was brought before them, 
by fome members, who were attached to the court. In vain was it urged, that, 
tho’ the King received a fupply, which had been voted to Rlizabeth, and which 
had not been colleéted before her death; yet he found it burthened with a debe 
contracted by the Queen, equal to the full amount of it: That peace was not yer 
thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ireland was {till expenfive to him: 
That on his journey from Scotland, amidft fach an immenfe concourfe of people, 
and on that of the Queen and royal family, he had expended confiderable fums- 
And that, as the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from the Prince on 
his acceffion, and had impofed on his generous nature ;, fo the Prince, in his turn, 
would expect, at the beginning, fome mark of duty and attachment from his peo- 
ple, and fome confideration of his neceffities. No impreffion was made on the 
houfe of commons by thefe topics; and the majority appeared fully determined 
to refufe all fupply. The burthen of the government, at that time, lay furpri- 
fingly light upon the peoples And that very reafon, which to us, at this diftance, 
may feem a motive for generofity, was the real caufe why the parliament was, on 
all occafions, fo remarkably frugal and referved, They were not, as yet, accuf- 
tomed to open their purfes in fo liberal a manner as their fucceffors, in order to 
fupply the wants of their fovereign ; and the {mallet demand, however requifite, 
appeared in their eyes unreafonable and exorbitant, 
In order to cover a difappointment, which might beara bad conftruction both at 
home and abroad, James fent a meffage to the houfe, where he told them, that he 
defired no fupply 5 and he was very forward in refufing what was never offered him. 
Soon after, he prorogued the parliament, not without difcovering, in‘his fpeech,~ y o¢ Jaly 
Vou. I, D f ' “©vifible 
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vifible marks of diffatisfaction. Even foearly in his reign, he faw reafon to make 
public complaints of the reftlefs and encroaching fpirit of the puritanical party, 
and of the malevolence, with which they endeavoured to inf{pire the commons. 

Turs fummer, the peace with Spain was finally concluded, and was figned by the 
Spanifh minifters at London, In the conferences, preparatory to this treaty, the 
nations were found to have fo few claims on each other, that, except on account of 
the fupport given by England to the low country provinces, the war might appear 
to have been continued more on account of perfonal animofity between Philip and 
Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political interefts between their fubjects. Some 
articles in the treaty, which feem prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were never 
executed by the King; and asthe Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it 
appeared, that, by fecret agreement, thefe articles were underftood in a different fenfe 
from what they feem naturally to bear.. The Conftable of Caftile came into Eng- 
land to ratify the peace; and onthe part of England, the Earl of Hartford was fent 
into the Low Countries for the fame purpofe, and the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
high admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter was numerous and fplendid ; and 
the Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely furprifed, when they beheld the blooming 
countenances and graceful appearance of the Englifh, whom their bigotry, inflamed 
by the priefts, had reprefented as fo many monfters and infernal demons. 


Tuo’ England, by means of her naval force, was perfeétly fecure, during the 
latter years of the Spanifh war, James fhewed an extreme impatience to put an 
end to hoftilities ; and foon after his acceffion, before any terms-of peace were 
concerted, or even propofed by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque * which 
had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Archduke Albert had made fome 
advances of a likenature+, which invited the King to take this friendly ftep. But 
what is remarkable; in James’s proclamation for that purpofe, he plainly fuppofes, 
that, as he had himfelf, while king of Scotland, always lived in amity with Spain, 
peace was attached to his perfon, and that merely by his acceffion to the crown 
of England, without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended ‘the war 
between the kingdoms. This ignorance-of the Jaw of nations may appear furpri- 
fing in a Prince, who was-thirty-fix years of age, and who had reigned from his 
infancy, did we not confider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in clofe friendfhip 
with England, has few tranfactions to manage with foreign princes, and has little 
opportunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, his pre- 
judices, his indolence, his love of amufement, particularly of hunting, to which. 
he was extremely addicted, ever prevented him from making any progrefs in the 
knowledge or practice of foreign politics, and ina little time diminithed that re- 
gard, which all the neighbouring nations had paid to England, during the reign 
of his predecefior. C HAP. 
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FE, come now to relate an event, one of the moft memorable, which hiftory Chap. 11. 
has conveyed to pofterity, and containing at once a fingular proof both of — 1604. 
the ftrength and weaknefs of the human mind ; its widett departure from morals, 
and its moft fteady attachment to religious prejudices. Tis the Gun-powder-trea- 
fon of which I fpeak ; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 

Luz Roman catholics had expected great favour and indulgence on the accef- Gun-powder 
fion of James, both as he was defcended from Mary, who had facrificed her life Co Ptacy. 
to their caufe, and as he himfelf, in his early youth, was believed to have fhown 
fome partiality towards them ; which nothing, they thought, but intereft and ne- 
ceflity had fince reftrained. Tis pretended, that he had even entered into pofi- 
tive engagements to tolerate their religion, fo foon as he fhould mount the throne 
of England; whether their credulity had interpreted in this fenfe fome obliging 
expreflions of the King, or that he had employed fuch an artifice, in order to ren- 
der them favourable to his title. Very foon they difcovered their miftake ; and 
were at once furprifed and enraged to find James, on all occafions, exprefs his in- 
tention of executing ftri€tly the laws enacted againft them,.and. of perfevering in 
all the rigorous meafures of Elizabeth, Catefby, a gentleman of good parts and 
of an antient family, firft thought of a moft extraordinary method of revenge ; 
and: he opened his intention to. Piercy, a defcendant. of the illuftrious houfe 
of Northumberland. In one of their converfations with regard to the diftreft con- 
dition of the catholics, Piercy. having broke into a fally of paffion, and men- 
tioned the affaffinating the King ;.Catefby took the opportunity of revealing to 
him a nobler and more extenfive plan of treafon, which not only included a fure 
execution of vengeance, but afforded fome hopes of reftoring the catholic religion 
in England. In vain, faid he, would you put an end to the King’s life: He 
has children, who would fucceed both to his crown and to his maxims of govern- 
ment. In vain would you extinguifh the whole royal family: The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament are all infe€&ted with the fame herefy, and could raife to . 
the throne another prince and another family, who, befides their hatred to our » 


religion, would be animated with revenge for the tragical death of their prede- 
D 2 , ) ceffors, 
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ceffors, ‘To ferve any good purpofe, we muft deftroy, at one blow, the King, 
the royal family, the lords, the commons; and bury all our enemies in one com- 

ion ruin. Fdappily, they are all aflembled on the firft meeting of the Parlia- 
ment ; and afford us the opportunity of glorious and ufeful vengeance. Great 
preparations will not be requifite. A few of us, combining, may run a mine 
below the hall, in which they meet,.and choofing the very moment when the 
King harangues both houfes, confign over to-deftruction thefe-determineéd foes 
to ail piety and religion. Mean while, we ourfelves ftanding aloof, fafe and un- 
fufpected, fhall triumph in being the inftruments of divine wrath, and thal! bee 
hold with pleafure thofe facrilegious walls, in which were paft the edicts for pro- 
fcribing our church and butchering her children, toft into a thoufand fraginents 5 
‘while their impious inhabitants, meditating perhaps {till new profecutions againft 
us, pafs from flames above.to flames below, there for ever to. endure the torments 
due to their offences *, 


| Prarey was charmed with this project of Catefby; and they agreed to com- 
municate the matter to a few more, and among the reit to Thomas Winter; 
whom they fent over to. Flanders, in queft of Fawkes, an officer. in. the Spanifh 
fervice, with whofe zealand courage they were all thoroughly acquainted... When 
they inlifted a new confpirator, in order to bind him to lecrecy, they always, 


together with an oath, employed the facrament, the mroft facred rite of their re= 
ligion: And ’tis rémarkable, that no-one of thefe pious devotees ever entertains 
éd the leaft compunction with. regard to' the ¢fuel.maflacress which they project- 
ed, of whatever.was great and eminent in-the nation. . Some of them only were 
ftartled by the refle&tion, that of neceflity many catholics muft be prefent; as 
fpectators or attendants on the King; or as having feats in the houfe of peers : 
_ But Tefmond,a jefuit, and Garnet, fuperior of that order in England, removed 
thefe {cruples, and fhowed them how. the interefts of religion required, that the 
innocent fhould here be facrificed with the guilty. 


Au. this pafied inthe {pring and fummer of the year 16043 when the con- 
{pirators alfo hired a houfe in Piercy’s name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
liament was to affemble. Towards the end: of that year they began their opera- 
tions. That they might be lefs interrupted, and give le{s fufpicion to the neigh- 
. bourhood, they carried in ftore of provifions with them, and never defifted from 
their labour., Obftinate to their purpofe, and confirmed by paffion, by princi- 
ple, and by mutual exhortation, they little feared death in comparifon of a dif. 
appointment; and having provided arms, together with the inftruments of their 


work, they refolved there to perith in cafe of a difcovery. Their perfeverance ad- 
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vancéd the work 5 and they foon pierced the wall, tho’ three yards wothickne{s 
but on apptoaching the other, ide,» they: were fomewhat ftartled with hearing a 
noife, which they knew not-how to-account for. Upon inquiry, they ‘oud 
that it came from the vault below. the houfe of lords; that at 
had been kept there; and.that,.as the coals were iclling off; 

let to the higheft bidder. The opportunity was immediately feized.; the place, 
hired by Piercy ; thirty-fix barrels of. powder lodged in it; the whole covered 
up with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly flung open; and every 
body admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 


nev aZine of COaas 
te 


the vault would be 


Conripent of fuccefs, they now begin to look forward, and to plan the 
remaining, part of their projet. The King, the Queen, Prince Henry, were all 
expected to be prefent at the opening of the parliament. ~ Phe Duke, by reafon 
of his tender age, would be abfent; -and it was refolved, that Pitrey-fhould feize 
him, or affaffinate him. The Princefs Elizabeth, a child likewifé, was képe at 

? 3 
Lord Harrington’s houfe in Warwickfhire; and Sir Everard Digby, Sneha 
Grant, being let into the confpiracy, engaged to affemble their fri nds, under 
pretence of a hunting-match, and feizing tha at Princefs, immediately to-proeclaim 
her Queen. So tranfported were they. with rage againit their adverfaries, and lo 
charmed with the profpe& of révenge, that thev forgot all care of their own fafety ; 
and trufting-to the general confufion, which mult refult from fo unexpected a 
blow, they torefaw not, that the fury of the people, now -unreftrained. by any au- 
thority, muit have turned acainft them, and would probably have fatiased itfeli, 
by an univerfal maffacre of the catholics. 
y 


Tue day, fo long wifhed for, now approached, on which the parliament was 
appointed to affemble. The dreadful fecret, tho’ communicated to above twenty 
perfons, had been ‘aes Kept, during -the ‘fpace of neat a year and a half, 
No remorfe, no pity, no fear of Sunithinent. no hope of reward, had, as yet, in- 


duced any one Sinise either to abandon the enterprize, or make a difcovery 
of it. The holy fury™had extinguifhed in their breaft every other motive; and 
it Was an indifcretion at laft, proceeding chiefly from thele very bigotted preyu- 
dices-and partialities, which faved the nation, 

Tern days before the meeting of the parliament, Lord Monteagle, a catholie, 
fon to Lord Morley, received the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
fervant by an unknown hat: My Lord, Out of the love I bear to fomé of your 
friends, I have a care of your préefervation. Therefore f would advise you; as you ten- 
der your life, to devife fome excufe to y ifs off your attendance at this parliament. For 
God and man have concirred to punifh the wick ednefs of this time. And think not 
flighily of this advertifement ; but retire yourfelf inte ‘Jour country, bere you may 
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expec? the event in fafety. For, tho’ there be no appearance of any fiir, yet I fay, they 
will receive a terrible blow, this parliament, and yet they fhall not fee who burts 
them, bis council is not to be contemned, becaufe it may do you good, and can do you 
uo harm: For the danger is paft, as foon as you have burned the letter. And I hope 
God will give you the grace to make good ufe of it, to whofe holy proteftion I com- 
mend you, 

MonTgeaG Le knew not what to make of this letter; and tho’ inclined to think 
it a foolifh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it fafeft to carry it to 
Lord Salifbury, fecretary of ftate. Tho’ Salifbury too was inclised to give little 
attention to it, he thought proper to lay it before the King, who came to town a 
few days after. To the King, it appeared not fo light a matter; and from the 
ferious earneft ityle of the letter, he conjectured, that it implied fomething 
very dangerous and important. A terrible blow and yet the authors concealed, a 
danger fo /udden and yet fo great, thefe circumftances feemed all to denote fome 
contrivance by gun-gowder; and it was thought advifable to infpect all the vaults 
below the houfes of parliament. ~This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, Lord 
chamberlain; who purpofely delayed the fearch, till the day before the meeting of 
the parliament. Heremarked thofe great piles of wood and faggots, which lay in 
the vault under the upper houfe ; and he caft his eye upon Fawkes, who ftood in a 
dark corner, and paffed himfelf for Piercy’s fervant. That daring and determined 
courage, which fo much diftinguifhed this con{pirator, even among thofe heroes 
in villany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was not paffed unnoticed by 
the Lord chamberlain. Such a quantity alfo of fuel, for the ufe of one who lived 
fo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary ; and upon comparing 
all circumftances, it was refolved that a more thorow infpection fhould be made. 
About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juftice of peace, was fent with proper 
attendants ; and before the door of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juft finithed 
all his preparations, he immediately feized him, and turning over the faggots, 
difcovered the powder, The matches and every thing proper for fetting fire to 
the train were taken in Fawkes’s pocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, and 
feeing no refuge but in boldnefs and defpair, expreffed the utmoft regret, that he 
had loft the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of {weetening his own 
death by that of his enemies. Before the council, he difplayed the fame intrepid 
firmnefs, mixt even with fcorn and difdain ; refufing to difcover his accomplices, 
and fhewing no concern but ‘for the failure of the enterprize. This obftinacy 
Jafted for two or three days: But being confined to the Tower, left to refle@ on 
his guilt and danger, and the rack being juft fhown to him; his courage, fatioued 
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with fo long an effort, and unfupported by hope or foc'ety, at laft failed him; and 
he made a full difcovery of all the confpirators. 3 

Catessy, Piercy, and the other criminals, who were in London; tho’ they had 
heard of the alarm taken at the letter fent‘to Monteagle, tho’ they had heard of 
the lord chamberlain’s fearch;, yet were refolved to perfift to the utmoft, and never 
abandon their hopes of fuccefs*. But at laft, hearing that Fawkes was arrefted, 
they hurried away to Warwickthire; where Sir Everard Digby, making account 
that fuccefs had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in order to feize the 
princefs Elizabeth. She had efcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged to put 
themfelves on their defence againft the country, who were raifed from all quar- 
ters, and armed, by the fheriffs. The confpirators, with all their attendants, 
never exceeded the number of eighty perfons; and being furrounded on every 
fide, could no longer entertain hopes, either of efcaping or prevailing. Having 
therefore confefled themfelves, and received abfolution, they boldly prepared for 
death, and refolved to fell their lives as dear as poffible to the affailants. But 
even this miferable confolation was cenied them. Some of their powder took fire, 
and difabled them for defence. The people rufhed in upon them. Piercy and 
Catefby were killed with one fhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, being 
taken prifoners, were tried, confefled their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the 
hands of the executioner. 

Nertser had the defperate fortune of the confpirators urged them to this en- 
terprize, nor had the former profligacy of their lives prepared them for fo great a 
crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct feems, in general, to be liable 
to no reproach, Catefby’s character had entitled him to fuch regard, that Rook- 
wood and Digby were feduced by their implicite truft in his judgment; and they 
declared, that, from the motive alone of friendfhip to him, they were ready, on any 
occafion, to have facrificed their lives. Digby himfelf was as highly efteemed and 
beloved as any man in England; and he had been particularly honoured with the 
cood opinion of Queen Elizabeth. “T'was bigotted zeal alone, the moft abfurd of 
prejudices mafqued with reafon, the moft criminal of paffions covered with the 

appearance 


* Some hiftorians ‘have imagined, that the King had fecret intelligence of the confpiracy, and that 
the letter to Monteagle was wrote by his direftion, in order to obtain the fame of penetration in dif- 
covering the plot. But the known fatts refute this fuppofition. That letter, being commonly talked 
of, might naturally have given an alarm to the confpirators, and made them contrive their efcape. 
The vifit of the Lord chamberlain ought to have had the fame effect. In fhort, it appears, that no 
body was arrefted or enquired after, for fome days, till Fawkes difcovered their names. We may 
infer, however, froma letter in Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ii. that Salifbury’s fagacity led the King 
in his conjectures, and that the minifter, like an artful courtier, gave his maiter the praife of the whole 
difcovery. 
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appearance of duty, which feduced them into meafures, that were fatal to them- 
feives, and had fo nearly proved fatal to their country. | 

Tus Lords Mordaunt and Sturton, two catholics, were fned, the former 10,000 
pounds, the latter 4000, by the ftar-chamber; becaufe their abfence from parlia- 
ment had begot a fufpicion of their being made acquainted with the confpiracy. 
The Karl of Northumberland was fined 30,000 pounds, and detained feveral years 
prioner in the Tower ; becaufe, among other grounds of fafp:cion, he had admit- 
ted Piercy into the number of gentlemen penfioners, without his taking the requi- 
fite oaths. Thefe fentences may be thought fomewhat arbitrary: But fuch was 
the nature of all proceedings in the ftar-chamber. 

Tue King, in his fpeech to the parliament, obferved, thet, tho’ religion had en- 
gaged the confpirators in fo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve al] 
the Roman catholics in the fame guilt, or fuppofe them equilly difpofed to commit 
fuch enormous barbarities. Many holy men, he faid, and our anceftors among the 
reft, had been feduced to concur with that church in her {cholaftic doétrines ; who 
yet had never admitted her feditious principles, concerninz the Pope’s power of 
dethroning kings, or fanctifying affafination. The writh of heaven is de- 
nounced againft crimes, but innocent error may obtain itsfavour; and nothing 
can be more hateful than the uncharitablenefs of puritans, who condemn alike to 
eternal torments, even the moft inoffenfive profelytes to popry. For his part, he 
added, that confpiracy, however atrocious, fhould never alter, in the leaft, his plan 
of covernment : While with one hand he punifhed cult; wih the other, he would 
fill fupport and proteét innocence. After this {peech, -he prorogued the parlia- 
ment, till the 22d of January. 7 


Tr moderation, and, I may fay, magnanimity, of the Kng, immediately after 
{fo narrow-an efcape from a mott deteftable confpiracy, was no way acreeable to his 
fubjects. Their animofity againft popery, even before this frovocation, had rifen 
CoO a great pitch; and it had perhaps been more prudent in Jarres, by alittle difimu- 
lation, to have conformed himfelf to it. His theological leerning, confirmed by 
difputation, had happily fixed his judgment in the proteftant Fath; yet was his heart 
a little byafled by the allurements of Rome, and he had been extremely pleafed, if the 
making fome advances could have effeéted an union with thatartient mother-church, 
Fe ftrove to abate the acrimony of his own fubjects againft the religion of their 
fathers: He became himfelf the object of their diffidence ard averfion, What- 
ever meafures he embraced; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in England to inforce 
the authority of the prefent church, and fupport its rites and cremonies; were in- 
terpreted as fo many fteps towards popery, and were reprefeated by the fanatical 

puritans 
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puritans as fymptoms of idolatry and fuperftition. Ignorant of the confequences, 
or unwilling to facrifice to politics his sselias ation, which he called his con{cience, 
he perfevered in the fame meafures, and gave truft and preferment, almoft indif- 
ferently, to his catholic and proteftant fabjeéts, And finding his peHion as well 
as his title, lefs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than thofe of Elizabeth, he gra- 


dually abated the rigour of thofe laws, which had been enacted againit that church, 
and which were fo acceptable to his bigotted fabjeas. “But the effects of thefe 
difpofitions on both fides became not very fenfible, till towards the conclufion of 


his reign. 

Ar this time, James feems to have pofieffed, in fome degree, the affections 
even of his Englith fubjects, and in a pretty high degree, their efteem and regard. 
Hitherto their oe were chiefly Léeinibed: again{t his too great conftancy in 
his early friendfhips 5 a quality, which, had it been attended with more occonomy 


the wife would have excufed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have applauc x. 


1 


ed, Hi 5 parts, which were not defp1 cable, and his learning, whic h Was great, 
being highly extolled by his courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the ma- 


Pa 


nagement of any delicate af =. for which he was unfit; raifed avery high ide 
of him in the worlds nor was it always thro’ flattery or infincerity, that he re- 
ceived the title of the ated Solomon. A report, which was fuddenly {pread about 
this time; of his being aflaffinated, vifibly ftruck a great confternation into all or- 


ders of men. The commons alfo abated, this feflion, fomewhat of their exceffive 


frugality; and granted him am aid of three fubfidies and fix fifteenths, which, Sir 


Francis Bacon faid in the houfe*, might amount to about four hundred thoufand 
pounds : And for once the King and parliament parted in friendfhip and good 
humour. The hatred, which the catholics feemed to bear him, gave him, at 
this time, an additional value in the eyes of his people. 

Tuts aid was payable in four years; and the King’s profufion, joined to the 
neCeHALy charges of the government, had already very. much anticipated ir, 
and difpofed ‘him to diffipate, in a very little time, among his friends and 
courtiers, the refidue Of-at. To engage him farther into expence, his brother- 
oe the King of Denmark, payed hi na vifit this fummer; and the whole 

ourt was employed in feafling and revelry, in mak | 
erudition and profound morality, with little tafte ot  pleafiners. prevail in -all 
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thefe entertainments : Myitery, allegory, and.allufion reign throughout, Italy 
was then the model for y wit and ingenuity among the European nations. — France 
} % 5 £ & = iy eerie Mat + bao lesen 
herfelf, who afterwards fet fo much better patterns of elegance and plealure, was 
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at that time contented to copy fervilely the laboured and romantic inventions of 
her fouthern neighbour. 

Tue chief affair which was tranfaGted next feffion, was the intended union of the 
two kingdoms.: Nothing could exceed the King’s paffion and zeal for this noble 
enterprize, but the parliament’s prejudice and reluétance againtt it. There remain 
two excellent {peeches in favour of the union, which deferve to be compared toge. 
ther; that of the King, and that of Sir Francis Bacon. Thofe, who affe@in every 
thing fuch an extreme contempt for James, will be furprifed to find, that his dif. 
courfe, both for good reafoning and eloquent compofition, approaches very near that 
of a man, who was undoubtedly, at that time; one of the greatelt geniufes of 
Europe. A few trivial indifcretions and indecorums: may be faid to characterize 
the harangue of the monarch, and mark it for his own, And-jn general, {6 
open and avowed a declaration in favour. of a. meafure, where he had-taken po 
Care, by any precaution or intrigue, to enfure fuccefs, may fafely be pronoun- 
ced a very great indiferetion, But the art of managing parliaments, by pris 
vate intereft or cabal, being found hitherto of little ufe or néceflity, was not, 
as yet, become a part of Englith politics. In the common courle of affairs, 
Sovernment could be conducted without their affiftance's: and when their con= 
currence became requifite to. the meafures of the crown, it was, generally {peak- 


ing, except in times of great faction and difcontent, obtained without much 
difficulty, 


Tue King’s influence feems to have rendered the Scotch parliament very cor- 
dial in all the fteps, which they took towards the union. Tho? the advan. 
tages, which Scotland might hope from that meafure, were more confider 


able ; 
yet were the objections too, with regard to that kingdom, more ftriking and 


obvious. The benefit, which mutt have refulted to England, both by acceffion 


of ftreneth and fecurity, was not defpicable; and as the Englith were, by far, 
the greater nation, and poflefied the feat of government, the ob 
from honour or jJealoufy, could not reafonably have any place among: thent; “Lhe 
Englith parliament. indeed feem to have been {wayed merely by the vulgar mo- 
tive of national antipathy, And they perfifted fo obftinately in their prejudices; 
that all the efforts for a thorow union and incorporation, ended only in the abo. 
lition of the hottile laws, formerly enaéted between the kingdoms. 


SOME precipitant fteps, which the King, a little after his acceffion, had tas 
ken, in order to promote his favourite project, had beén here obferved to do 
nore injury than fervice. From his own authority, he had affumed the title of 
Ning of Great Britain; and had quartered the arms of Scotland, with thof of 
England, in all coins, flags, and enfigns. And he had engaged the 

8 


jections, either 


judges to 
make 





make a declaration, that all thofe, who, after the union of the crowns, thould 
be born in either kingdom, were, for that reafon alone, naturalized in both. 
This was a nice queftion, and, according to the ideas of thof times, fufceptible 
of fubtile reafoning on both fides. The King was the fame: The parliaments 
were different. Io render the people therefore the fame, we mutt fuppofe, that 
the fovereign authority refides chiefly in the prince, and that thefe popular af- 
femblies are rather ordained to affift with money and advice, than indued with 
any controuling or active powers in the government, Jt is evident, fays Bacon 
in his pleadings on this fubject, that all-other commonwealths, monarchies -on y ex 
cepted; do fubfift by a law precedent. For where authority is divided amo onglt ma 

officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or temporary, and not to receive ni 
cuthority but by election, and certain perfons to bave voices only in that eleftion, and 
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the like, thefe are bufy and curious frames, which of nece ity do prefupp ose a law 
precedent, written or unwritten, to guide and direi? them: But in monar ies e/pe~ 


cially hereditary, that is, Sis Jeveral families or lineages of people do fubmit them- 
felves to one line, imperial or royal ; the fubmiffion is more natural and Sil mple ; which 
afterwards, by law fubfequent, is perfected and made more formal; but tha 
grounded upon nature. It would feem from this reafoning, that the idea of an 
hereditary, limited monarchy, tho’ implicitely fuppofed in many public tranf- 
actions, had never, as yet, been exprefsly formed, by any Englith lawyer or 
politician. 

Except the obftinacy of the parliament with regard to the union, and an 
attempt on the King’s ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, moft of their meafures, during 
this feflion, were fufficiently refpectful and obliging ; tho’ they ftill difcover a 
vigilant fpirit, and a careful attention towards public good aad national liberty. 


The votes alfo of the commons fhow, that that houfe contained a mixture of - 


puraan who had- acquired great authority among them, and who, together 
with religious prepadices, were ' consingally fugeefting ideas, more fuitable toa 
popular than a monarchical form of government. The natural appetite for 
rule, made the commons lend a willing ear to. every doétrine, which tended to 
augment their power and influence. 


A PETITION was moved in the houfe for a more rigorousexecution of the laws 
againft popifh recufants, and an abatement towards proteftant nonconformifts, 
Both thefe two points were equally unacceptable to.che King ; and he fent orders 
to the houfe to proceed no farther im that matter. The houfe were inclined, at 
firft, to confider thefe orders as a breach of privilege : But they foon acquiciced ed 
when-told, that this meafure of the King, was ptarutt by many precede a 
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particularly during the reien of Elizabeth. ad the houfe been always difpof 
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loud among the Enelifh 
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The lower fe fent a met 9 the lords. déGrine inference 
mercnants, Ihe lower houfe fent a meffage to the lords, acliring a conference 
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with them, in order to their prefent Ng a joint petition to the Kine on that fub 
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he lords took fome time to deliberate on this mellage; becaufe, they 
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aid, the matter was weighty and rare. Tt probably occurred to them, at firft; 
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that the parliament’s interpofing in affairs of ftate would appear unufual and 
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extraordinary. And to fhow, that in this fentiment they were not guided by 
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court influence; after they had deliberated, they agreed to the conference. W hea 
irl fo 


all bufinefs was finifhed, the King prorogued the parliament. 

ABOuT this time, there was an infurreétion of the country people in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, headed by one Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went 
about deftroyine inclofures ; but carefully avoided the committing any other out- 
rage. This infurrection was eafily luppreffed, and, tho’ great lenity was ufed to- 
wards the infurgents, yet were fome of the ringleaders punifhed.. The chief 
caufe of that trivial commotion feems to have been, of itfelf, far from trivial, 
It was become the common prattice in England to difufe tilla 


ge, and throw the 
Jand into inclofures for the fake of pafture. By this means, the kingdom was 


depopulated, or at leaft, prevented from increafing fo much in people, as might 
have been expeéted from the daily increafe of induftry and commerce, 


Next year prefents us nothing memorable: But in the {pring of the fubfe. 
a quent, after a long negotiation, was concluded, by a truce of twelve years, that 
war, which, for near half a century, had been carried on with fuch fury, b 


Truce betwixt tween Spain and the ftates of the United Provinces. Never conteft feemed, at 
Spain and the 


United Pro. furft, more unequal: Never conteft was finifhed with more honour tothe weal 
vinces, party. On the fide of Spain w 


e- 


cer 
. ere numbers, riches, authority, difcipline: Oa 
the fide of the revolted provinces wete found the attachment to liberty and the 
enthufiafm of religion. By her naval enterprizes tle republic maintained | 
armies 5 and joining peaceful induftry to military valour, fhe was enabled, by 
her own force, to fupport herfelf, and gradually rely lefs on thofe neighbouring 
princes, who, from jealoufy to Spain, were at firtt prompted 

revolt. Long had the pride of th tereft, and 
prevented her from hearkening to any terms of accommodation with her -rebel- 
lious fubjeéts, But finding all intercourfe cut of between 
the. maritime force of the flates, the at laft agreed to tre 
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free people, and folemnly to renounce all claim and pretenfion to their fove- 
reignty. 
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aes chief point being once gained, the treaty was eafily brought to a conclufion, 
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under the joint mediation and guarantee of France and England. Al! exteriot 
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betel oa of honour and regard were paid equally to both crowns: But very 
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different were the fentiments, which the tates, as weil as all Europe, entertained 
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feems to have added a confiderable ae gree Ol, jCa Ouly and averion, which were 


fentiments altogether without foundation. James was ps rfectly juft and fair in 
all tranfactions with his allies ; but it ee from the memoirs .of thofe times 


that each He deemed him partial towards their adverfary, and: fancied, that he 
i ; : 
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had entered into fecret meafures azainft them. So little equity have men in their 
e * : 


i 
judg ments i ir own affairs ; and fo da ingerous Is that entire neutrality affect. 


t 
ed by the King of itn 


Tue little concern, which James took in foreign affairs, renders the domeftic 
occurrences, particularly thofe of parliament, the moit interefting of his reign 


A new feffion was held this fpring ; the King full of hopes of receiving fupply ; the 

commons, of circumferibine his- exorbitant prerogative. The Earl of Salitbury, now 
created treafurer on the e death of th the Earl of Dorfet, laid open the King’s necefiities, 
firft to the Peers, then to a committee of the lower houfe. He aifited on the un- 


avoidable expences, in {fu pibodns the navy, and in fuppreffing a late infurrec- 
tion in Ireland: He mentioned three numerous courts, which the Kine was ob- 


liged to atte for himfelf, for the Queen, and for the Prince of Wales: 
lizabeth, tho’ a Sashes woman, had received very 


He obferved, tha ueen E 


large fupplies, in on =— preceding her death, which alone were expenfive to 


me And he afferted, that, during her reign, fhe had very much diffipated the 
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é¢rown-lands ; an expedient;*which, tho’ it fupplied her prefent neceffities, with- 


’ ] i a 
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out laying burthens on a er people, mu aoe d extremely the neceffities of her fuc- 
ceflor: From all thefe caufes he thought it no-ways ftrane Bt tha it the King’s income 
fhould fall fhort fo great a ‘pum as sais. one thoufand pounds of his {tated and re- 
cular expences without mentioning. contingencies, which ought always to be 


«Lb 
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efteemed a fourth of the yearly charges. And as the crown was now neceffarily 


burthened with a great and urgent debt, he thence inferred’the abfolute neeeffity 
of an immediate Stes large fupply from the people. Toall thefe reafons, whieh James | 


likewife urged ina fpeech addreffed to both houfes, the commons remained inexor- 


able, 
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‘Bat not to fhock the King with an abfolute refufal, they granted him one 

and one fifteenth ; which would fcarce amount to a hundred thoufand 

And James received the mortification of difcovering, in vain, all: his 

wants, and of begging aid of fubje@s, who had no reafonable indulgence. nor 
confideration for him, 


Amonc the many caufes of difeuft and auarr » which now, daily and una- 
voidably, multiplied between Prince and parliament, this article of money. is to be 
After the difcovery and conqueft of 

the Weft-Indies, cold and filver became every day more plentiful in England, as 
well as in the reft of Furope ; and the price of al! 


regarded as ‘none of 


a 


Il commodities and provifions 
rofe to a pitch beyond what had ever been known, fince the declenfion of the Ro- 
of the crown rofe not in proportion *, the Prince 
wa; infenfibly reduced to poverty amidft the general riches of his fubjeéts, and 
required additional funds, in order to {upport the fame magnificence and force, 
which had been maintained by former monarchs. But while noney thus flowed 
into England, we may obferve, that, at the fame time, and probably from that 
very caufe, art and induftry of all kinds received a mighty increafe ; and elegance 
in every enjoyment of life became better Known, and more cultivated among all] 
ranks of people. The King’s fervants, both civil and military, his courtiers, his 
minifters, demanded more ample fupplies from the impoverifhed Prince, and were 
not contented with the fame fimplicity of living, which had fatishied their an- 
ceftors. The Prince himflf began to regard an increafe of pomp and fplendor 
as requifite to fuppert the dignity of his character, and to preferve the fame fupe- 
riority above his fubjeéts, which his predeceffors had enjoyed. Some equality too, 
and proportion to the othér fovereigns of Europe, it was natural for him to de- 
fire ; and as they had univerfally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their tax, 
f England deemed it reafonable, that his fubjects, who were generally 
richer than theirs, fhould pear with patience fome additional burthens: and 
pofitions. 


man empire. As the revenue 
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gut, to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole 

fion: But this very contufion often, in its turn, proved favourable to the mo- 
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narch, and made the nation again fubmit to him, in order to re-eftablith jultice 
and tranquillity. After that both the power of alienations, and the inereafe of 
commerce had thrown the ballance of property into the hands of the commons, 
the fituation of affairs and the difpofitions of men became fufceptible of a more 
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regular plan of liberty ; and the laws were not fupported fingly 
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of the fovereign. And tho’ in that interval, after the decline o 
before the people had yet experienced their force, the princes afumed an exorbi« 
tant power, and had almoft annihilated the conflitution under the weight of their 
prerogative; fo foon as the commons recovered from their lethargy, they feem to 


o~ 
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have been aftonifhed at the danger, and were refolved to fecure liberty by firmer 
barriers, than: their anceftors had hitherto provided for it, 

Hap James poffeffed a very rigid frugality, he might have warded off this cri- 
fis fomewhat longer; and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity to increafe 
and. fix his. revenue, might have fecured the extenfive authority, which was tran{- 
mitted to him. On the ether hand, had the commons been inclined to a& with 
more generofity and kindnefs towards their Prince, tl ey might probably have 
turned his neceflities to good account, and have bribed him to. depart peace- 
ably from the moft dangerous articles of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the arts of popularity ; they were foured by religious prejudices, 
and tenacious of their money : And, inthis fituation, it is no wonder, that, during 
this whole reign, we fearce find an interval of mutual confidence and friendthip be- 
tween prince and parliament, 

Tuz King, by his prerogative alone, had, fome years before, altered all the 
cuftoms, and eftablifhed new impofitions on almoft every kind of merchandize, 
The precedents for fo dangerous an exercife of power were neither very recent 
nor very numerous. Qne in the reign of Mary, another in the beginning of 
Elizabeth, were the lateft that could be found. But, as the impofitions of thefe 
two Queens had been all along fubmitted to, and {till continued to be Jevied ; they 
feemed to throw a kind of doubr and ambieuity on this queftion, which was 
of fo great moment to the conftitution. °Tis obfervable likewife, that the 
kings of England had, in many inftances, affumed as their prerogative the 
fole direction of foreign commerce ; and that commerce being antiently managed 
altogether by ftrangers, thefe were the more readily abandoned to the royal will 
and authority. And, tho’ the duties of tonnage and poundage had been ufually 
levied by authority of parliament, yet as they had been regularly continued for feve- 
ral reigns, the Prince began to look on them as part of his hereditary Revenue, 
and was even accuftomed to exa& them in the beginning of his reign, before any 
parliament had granted him power to that purpofe. On this occafion the Com- 
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mons remonitrated to the King againft a meafure, which, tho’ embraced on rea- 
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ted by his death. But what the authority could be, which bound the fu byects, and 
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telligible the Englith conftitution was, before the parliament was able, by conti- 
nued acquifitions or encroachments, to eftablifh it on fixt principles of liberty. 

Upon the fettlement of the reformation, that extenfive branch of power, which 
regards ecclefiaftical matters, being then without an owner, feemed to belong to 
the firft occupier ; and Henry failed not immediately to feize it, and to exert it 
even to the utmoft degree of tyranny. The poffeffion of it was continued with 
Edward; and recovered by Elizabeth; and that ambitious Princefs was fo re- 
markably jealous of this flower of her crown, that fhe feverely reprimanded the 
parliament, if they ever prefumed to intermeddle in thefe matters: and they were 
fo over-awed by her authority, as to fubmit, and to afk pardon on thefe occafions. 
But James’s parliaments were much lefs obfequious. They ventured to lift up 
their eyes, and to confider this prerogative. They there faw a very large province 
of government, poffeffed by the King alone, and never communicated with the 
parliament. They were fenfible, that this province admitted not of any exact 
boundary or circumfcription. They had felt, that the Roman pontiff, in former 
ages, under pretence of religion, was gradually making advances to ufurp the whole 
civil power. They dreaded ftill more dangerous confequences from the claims 
of their own fovereign, who refided among them, and who, in many other 
refpects, poffefied fuch unlimited authority. They therefore deemed it abfolutely 
requifite to circumfcribe this branch of prerogative; and accordingly, in the pre- 
ceding feffion, they paffed a bill againft the eftablithment of any ecclefiaftical ca- 
nons without confent of parliament. But the houfe of lords, as is ufual, defended 
the barriers of the throne, and rejeéted the bill. 

In this feffion, the commons contented themfelves with remonftrating againft 
the proceedings of the high commiffion court. It required no great penetration to 
fee the extreme danger to liberty, arifing from large difcretionary powers in a re- 
gal government. But James, as was natural, rejected the application of the com- 
mons. Fie was probably fenfible, that, befides the great diminution of his au- 
thority, many inconveniencies- muft neceffarily refult from the abolifhing all 
power of this nature in every magiftrate ; and that the laws, were they ever fo 
carefully framed and digefted, could not poffibly provide againit all contingen- 
cies's much lefs, where they had not, as yet, attained a fufficient degree of accu 
racy and refinement. | 

Bur the bufinefs, which chiefly occupied the commons, during this feffion, 
was the abolition of wardfhips and purveyance; prerogatives, which had been 
more or lefs touched on, every feflion, during the whole reign of James. In 
this affair, the commons employed the proper means, which might intitle chem 
to fuccefs: They offered the King a fettled revenue as an equivalent for the pow- 
ers, which he fhould part with ; and the King was willing to hearken to terms. 

~ Vou. I, sd After 
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Chap. 1. After much difpute, he offered to give up thefe prerogatives. for 200,000 pounds 
cai ‘a-year, which they agreed to confer on him: And nothing remained, towards 
clofing the bargain, but that the commons fhould determine the funds, from which 
o 7 . . . 
this fum fhould be levied. This feffion was too far advanced to bring fo difficult 
a matter to a full conclufion; and tho’ the parliament met again, towards the end 
of the year, and refumed the queftion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 
which they feemed fo intent upon. The journals of that feflion are loft; and as 
the hiftorians of that age are very negligent in relating parliamentary affairs, of - 
whofe importance they were not fufficiently apprifed, we know not exactly the 
reafon of this failure. It only appears, that the King was extremely diffatisfied 
with the conduct of the parliament, and foon afterwards diffolved it, This was his 
firft parliament, and it fat near feven years. 


In the midft of all thefe attacks, fome more, fome lefs violent, *on royal prero- 
gative, the King difplayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy: 
and the authority of princes. Evenina fpeech.to the parliament, where he begged 
for fupply, and where he fhould naturally have ufed every art to ingratiate himfelf 
with that affembly, he expreffed himfelf in thefe terms; «+ I conclude, then, the- 
** point, touching the power of kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to dif-. 
“* pute, what God may do, is blafphemy,. but, what God wil ‘, that divines may 

* lawfully and do ordinarly difpute and difcufs; fo is it fedition in fubjects to: 
‘ difrute, what a king may do in the height of his power, But juft kings will. 
‘* ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they will not incur the curfe of 
‘** God. 1 will not be content, that my power be difputed upon ; but IF fha!l ever 
** be willing to make the reafon appear of my doings, and rule my actions accord- 
‘* ing to my laws.’? Notwithftanding the great extent of prerogative in that ace, 
thefe expreffions would probably: give fome offence. But we may.obferve, that,. 
as the King’s defpotifm was more {peculative than practical; fo the independency 
of the commons was, at this time, the contrary 3 and, tho’ {trongly fupported by: 
their prefent fituation as well as difpofition, was too new andrecent to be as yet: 
founded on fyftematical principles and opinions *, 


——————ooOoOOeeeS ———= 


THs: 


* Ir may not be unworthy obfervation, that james, in a Book called The true Jaw of free monarchies, 
which he-publithed a little before his acceffion to the crown of England, affirmed, “ That a good king, 
altho’ he be.above the law, will fubjeét. and frame his ations thereto, for example’s fake to-his fube. 
‘ jects, and of his own free-will, but not as fubje&t or bound thereto.” In another paflage, ** Accord-. 
ing to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily fee, that_in the parliament (w 


hich is nothing 
elfe but the head-court of the king and his vaffals) the laws are but carved 


by his fabje@s, and only 
made by him at thei¢ rogation, and without their advice. For albeit the king make dail ftatutes and. 

ordinances, enjoining fuch pains thereto as he thinks meet, without any advice of parljament or 
Rates 5 yet it lies in the power of no parliament to make any kind of law or {tatute, without his {cep- 


¢ ter 
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Tuis year was diftinguifhed by a memorable event, which gave! great alarm Chep. 1] 
and concern in England ; the murder of the French monarch by the eee of, 4 oF May. 
the fanatical Ravaillac. That experience, that reputation, which this heroi cDe ath of the 
prince had been acquiring for fo many years; thofe teeakine® which he had anata 08 King. 
. fed; thofe armies, which he had inlifted and difciplined; were on the point of 
being employed in fome great enterprize, which would probably have changed 
the face of Europe 5 when a period was put to his glory by an enthufiaftic mad- 
man, who factifieed at once his own life and ha: of the prince to his deteftable 
prejudices. Were the defigns, afcribed to Henry by the compilers of Sully’s Me- 
moirs, lefs chimerical, they might be admitted, on account of the teftimony, by 
which that narration. is fupported : But fuch vait projects, had they been real, he 
muft have revolved and digefted in his mind for many years ; and ’tis obfervable; 
that about a twelve-month before, he had been very inftrumental in: making peace 
between Spain and the United Provinces; a meafure, by which — e deprived him-~ 
felf of the affiftance of his firmeft ally, and the beit able to fecond his enter- 
prizes, *Tis more probable, that the war, which, at the time of his death, he 
intended to commence againft Spain, was the refult of ambition, revenge, 
or love, in a powerful and. military prince, who had long withed for an oppor- 
tunity of attacking his enemy, and who was at laft roufed by a fudden motive 
or provocation, With his death, the glory of the French monarchy fuffered an 
eclipfe for fome years; and-that kingdom falling under an adminiftration weak 
and bigotted, factious and diforderly, the Auftrian greatnefs began anew to ap- 
pear formidable to Europe. 


In England, the antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon-this tragical 
event ; and fome of the laws, which had been formerly enacted. for no other pur- 
Fa pofe 


‘« ter be to it, for giving it the force of alaw.” It is not to. be fuppofed, that, at fuch a critical junc- 
ture, James had fo little-fenfe as, dire&tly, in fo material a point, to have openly fhocked what were 
the univerfally eftablifhed principles of that age On the’ contrary; we are told by hiftorians, that no+ 
thing tended more to facilitate his acéeffion, than the good opinion entertained of him by the Englifh, 
on account. of “his leamed and judicious writings, ‘The queftion, however, with regard to the royal 
power was, at this time, become a very dangerous point; and witliout employing ambiguous, infigni- 
ficant terms, which determined nothing, it was impoffible to pees both King and parliament. Dr, 
Cowell, who had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, fell, this feffion, under the in- 
dignation of the commons. The King himfelf, after all his magnificent .boafts, was. obliged to:make 
his efcape thro’ a diftintion, which he framed betwixt a king zz abfrado nd a king in concreto: An 
abftraét king, he faid, had all power; but a concrete king was bound to obferve the laws of the 
country, which he governed. _ But, how bound? By conicience only ? Or might his fubjects refit him 
and defend their privileges ? This he thought not fit toexplain. And fo difficult is it to explain that 
point, that, to thisday, whatever liberties.may be ufed by private inquirers, the laws have thought pre- 
per to maintain a total filence with regard to it, 
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pofe than to keep thefe religionifts in awe, began now to be executed’ with greater 
rigour and feverity. } 


To’ James’s timidity and indolence fixed him, during moft of his reign, ina 
very prudent inattention to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event in 
Europe of fuch mighty confequence as to rouze him from his lethargy, and fum- 
mon up all his zeal and enterprize. A profeffor of divinity, named Vorftius, the 
difciple of Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univerfity ; and ashe 
differed from his Britannic Majefty in fome nice queftions concerning the intimate 
eflence and fecret decrees of God, he was confidered as a dangerous rival in fcho- 
laftic fame, and was, at laft, obliged to yield to the legions of that royal doétor, 
whofe fyllogifms he might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was wanting in 
other incidents of James’s reign, here he behaved even with haughtinefs and in- 
folence ; and the ftates were obliged, after feveral remonftrances, to deprive Vor- 
ftius of his chair, and to banifh him their dominioné. The King carried no. far- 
ther his perfecutions againft that profeffor ; tho’ he had very charitably: hinted to 
the ftates, That, as to the burning Vorftius for bis blalphemies and atheifin, he left 
them to their own chriftian wifdom ; but Jurely never heretic better deferved the 
flames. It is to be remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except in Hol- 
land alone, the practice of burning heretics ftill prevailed, even in proteftant coun- 
tries; and inftances were not wanting in England, during the reign of James: 
Phe Dutch themfelves were, at laft, by ftate-intrigue, and the tyranny of Prince 
Maurice, forced from their. rational and humane maxims ; and the perfecuting. 
bigots, a little after this time, fignalized their power by the death. of the virtuous. 
Barnevelt, and the imprifonment of the virtuous and learned Grotius, The fcho- 


laftic controverfies about free-will, and grace, and predeftination, begot thefe vio» 
Jent convulfions. 


In tracing the coherence among the fyftems.of modern theology, we may obferve,, 
that the doétrine of abfolute decrees has ever been intimately conneéted with the 
enthufiaftic fpirit ; as that do@rine affords: the highett fubject of joy, triumph,, and: 


fecurity, to the fup by infinite degrees, above the reft 
of mankind. 


> 


: ¥ of fuppofing God to punifh, by infinite torments, what he 
himlelf, from all eternity, had unchangeably decreed. The King, tho’ at this 
time; his Calviniftic education had rivetted him in the doétrine of abfolute de- 


crees, 
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crees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epifcopacy, was infenfibly ingaged, towards 
the end of his reign, to favour the milder theology of Arminius. Even in fo 
great a doctor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its fpeculative tenets ; 
and with him, the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid principles of 
abfolute reprobation and unconditional decrees. Some noife was, at firft, made 
about thefe innovations ; but being drowned in the fury of faétions and civil 
wars, which fucceeded, the fcholaftic arguments made an infignificant figure amidit 
thofe violent difputes about civil and ecclefiaftical power, with which the nation 
was agitated. And upon the reftoration, the church, tho’ fhe ftill retained her o!d 
fubfcriptions and articles of faith, was found to have totally changed her fpecula- 
tive doctrines, and to have embraced tenets more fuitable to the genius of her dif- 
cipline and worthip, without its being poffible to affign the precife period, in which 
the alteration was produced. 

Ir may be worth obferving, that, about this time, James, from his great defire 
to promote controverfial divinity, ere¢ted a college at Chelfea for the entertain- 
ment of twenty perfons, who fhould be entirely employed in refuting the papitts 
and puritans. All the efforts of the great Bacon could not procure an eftablith- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philofophy: Even to this day, no fociety has 
been inftituted for the polifhing and fixing our language. The only encourage- 


ment, which the fovereign in England has ever given to any thing, that has the 


appearance of fcience, was this fhort-lived eftablifhment of James; an inftitution 
quite fuperfluous, confidering the unhappy propenfion, which, at that time, fo 
univerfally poffefled the nation for polemical divinity. 


To confider James in a more advantageous light, we muft take a view of him 
as the legiflator of Ireland ; and moft of the inftitutions, which he had framed for 
the civilizing that kingdom, being finifhed about this period, it may not here be 
improper to give fome account of them. _ He frequently boafts of the manage- 
ment of Ireland as his mafterpiece; and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his va- 
nity, in this particular, was not altogether without foundation. 


Arrer the fubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the more difficult tafk ftill re- 
mained ; to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and in- 
duftry, and to render their fubjeCtion durable and ufeful to the crown of England. 
James proceeded in this work by a fteddy, regular, and well concerted plan; and, 
in the fpace of nine years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom, than had been made in the 440 years, 


which had elapfed fince the conqueft was firft attempted. 
Ir 
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Ir was previoufly requifite to abolifh the Irith cuftems, which fupplied the place 
of laws, and which were calculated to keep that people for ever-in a. ftate of barba- 
rifm and diforder. 

By the Brebou law or cuftom, no crime, however enormous, was punifhed with 
death, but by a fine or pecuniary mulé, which was levied upon the criminal. 
Murder itfelf was attoned for.in this manner; and each man, according to his 
rank, had a different rate or value, affixed to him, which, if any one was willing to 
pay, he needed not fear the affaflinating hisenemy. This rate was called his eric. 
When Sir William Fitzwilliams, being Lord deputy, told Maquire, that he was to 
fend a fheriff into Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made a county, and 
fubjected to the Englith law ,; Your /heriff, faid Maguire, fhall be welcome to mez 
But, let:me know, before-hand, his eric, or the price of his head ; that, if my people 
cut it of, I may levy the money upon the county. As for-oppreffion, extortion, and 
other tref{pafles, fo little were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to them, 
and no redrefs for fuch offences could ever be obtained, 

Tue cuftoms of Gavelkinde and Tanifiry were attended with the ame abfurdity 
in the diftribation of property. Upon the death of any perfon, his land, by the 
cuftom of Gavelkinde, was divided among all the males: of the fept or family, 
both baftard and legitimate: And, after partition made, if any of the fept died, 
his portion was not fhared out among his fons; but the chieftain, at his difcre- 
tion, made a new partition of all the lands, belonging to that fept, and gave every 
one his fhare, As no man, by reafon of this cuftom, enjoyed the fixed property 
of any land; to build, to plant, to inclofe, to cultivate, to improve, would have 
been fo much loft labour. : 

Tue chieftains and the Tanifts, tho? drawn from the principal families, were 
not hereditary, but were eftablithed by eleCtion, or more properly fpeaking, by 
force and violence. Their authority was abfolute ; and, notwith{tandine that 
certain lands were affigned to the office, its chief profit refulted from exactions, 
dues, affefiments, for which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at plea- 
fure. Hence arofe that common bye-word among the Irith, That they dwelt weft. 
ward of the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow: Meaning the coun- 
try, where the Englifh inhabited, and: which extended ‘not beyond the compafs of 
twenty miles, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin. | 2 


Arter abolifhing thefe Irifh cuftoms, and fubftituting Enoelith law in their 


place; James, having taken all the natives under. his protection, and declared 


them free citizens, proceeded to govern them by a regular adiminiftration, military 
as well as civil. 


3 ; A fafficient 
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A fafficient army was maintained, its difcipline infpeGed, and its pay tranf{mit- 
ted from England, in order to keep the foldiers from pr eying upon the country, 
as had been ufual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raifed an infurrection, a 
reinforcement was fent over, and the flames of that rebellion were immediately ex- 
tinguifhed. 

At minds being firft quieted by an univerfal indemni ity, Circuits Were eftabliffi- 
ed, juttice iced opaecetinin banifhed, and crimes and diforders of every 
kind feverely punifhed. As the Irifh had been univerfally ingaged in the rebellion 
again{t Elizabeth, a refignation of all the rights, which had been former! ly granted 
them to feparate jurifdictions, was rig goroufly exacted; and no authority, but that 
of the King and the law, was permitted thro: ughout the kingdom. 

A refignation of all private eftates was even required; and, when they were re- 
ftored, the reat ietors received them under fuch conditions as might prevent, for 


the future, all tyranny and oppreffion over the common en le, The value of the 
dues, which the nobles abeally claimed from their vaffals, was eftimated at a fixed 


fum, and all further arbitrary exactions prohibited under “aan penalties. 


Tue whole province of Ulfter having fallen to the crown. by the: attain oe of 


rebels, a company was eftablifhed in London, for planting new colonies in that fer- 
tile country : The property was divided into moderate fhares, the largeft not ex- 
ceeding, 2000 acres: Tenants were brought over from England and Scotland: 
he Irifh were removed from the hills and faftneffes, and fettled in the open country: 
Flufbacdry and the arts were taught them: A fixed habitation fecured: Plunder 
and robbery punifhed: And, by thefe means, Uliter, from being the moft wild 
and diforderly province of all Ireland, foon became the beft cultivated and moft 
civilized. 

Sucu were the arts, by which James introduced humanity and juftice among a 
people, who had ever been buried in the moft profound barbarifm.. Noble cares! 


much fuperior to the vain and criminal glory of conquefts; but requiring ages of 


perfeverance and attention to perfeét what had been fo happily begun. 

A laudable act of juftice was, about this time, executed in England upon Lord 
Sanquhir, a Scotch nobleman, who had been guilty of a bafe affaffination upon 
Turner, a fencing-mafter. The Englifh nation, who were generally diffatisfied 
with the Scotch, were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atrocious ; but 
James appeafed them, by preferring the feverity of law to the interceffion of the 
friends.and family of the criminal. 
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Death of Prince Henry. Marriage of the Princefs Elizabeth with the 
Palatine. Rife of Somerfet. His marriage. Overbury poifon- 
ed, Fall of Somerfet. Rife of Buckingham. Cautionary towns 
delivered. Affairs of Scotland, 


EIS year the fudden death of Henry, Prince of Wales, diffufed an univerfal 
Saintes 2: grief thro’ the nation. Tho’ youth and royal birth, both of them {trong 
Deathof  allurements, prepoffefs men mightily in favour of the early age of all princes ; 
Prince Henry. tig with peculiar fondnefs, that hiftorians mention Henry: And, in every re{peét, 
his merit feems to have been extraordinary. He had not reached his eighteenth 
year, and he poffefled already more dignity in his behaviour, and commanded 
more refpect, than his father with all his age, learning, and experience. Neither 
his high fortune, nor his youth, had feduced him info any irregular pleafures : 
Bufinefs and ambition feem to have been his fole paflion. His inclination, as well 
as exercifes, were intirely martial. The French ambaflador, coming to take leave 
of him, and afk his commands for France, found him employed in the exercife of the 
pike ; Tell your King, {aid he, in what occupation you left me ingaged*. Hehad con- 
ceived great affection andefteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It was his faying, 
Sure no king but my father would keep fuch a bird in a cage. He feems, indeed, to 
have nourifhed too violent a contempt for the King, on account of his pedantry 
and pufillanimity ; and by that means, ftruck in with the reftlefs and martial fpirit 
of the Englith nation. Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, per- 
haps not the felicity, of his people. The unhappy prepofieflion, which mencom-- 
monly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other warlike 
virtues, ingages generous natures, who always love fame, into fuch purfuits, as 
deftroy their own peace, and that of the reft of mankind. 


VIOLENT reports were propagated, as if Henry had been carried off by poifon ; 
but the phyficians, on opening his body, found no fymptoms to confirm fuch an 


Opinion, 
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* 'The French monarch had given particular orders to his minifters to cultivate the Prince’s friend. 
hip ; who muft foon, faid he, have chief authority in England, where the king and queen are held in fo 
little eftimation, See Dep. de la Boderie. 
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opinion, The bold and criminal malignity of men’s tongues and pens fpared not Chap. IIf. 
even the King on that occafion. But that prince’s charaéter feems to have failed 1°!" 
rather in the extreme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and vio- 

lence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving 

him a very large and independent fettlement, even in fo early youth. 


Tue marriage of the Princefs, Elizabeth, with Frederic, the Eleétor Palatine, 

was finifhed fome time after the death of the Prince, and ferved to diffipate  '6r3. 
the grief, which arofe on that melancholy event. But this marriage, tho’ cele- 
brated with great joy and feftivity, proved, itfelf, a very unhappy event to 
the King, as weil as to his fon-in-law, and had ill confequences on the reputation Marriage of 
and fortunes of both. The Elector, trufting to fo great an alliance, engaged 2 thera 
enterprizes beyond his ftrength: And the King, not fupporting him in his dif. with the Pala- 
trefs, loft entirely, in the end of his life, what remained of the affections and tine. 
efteem of his own fubjeéts. 


February 14. 


Except during feffions of parliament, the hiftory of this reign may more pro= 
perly be called the hiftory of the court than that of the nation. A moft inter- Rife of So- 
efting object had, for fome years, ingaged the attention of the court - It was a merlet. 
favourite, and one beloved by James with fo profufe and unlimited an affection, 
as left no room for anv rival or competitor. About the end of the year 1609, 
Robert Carre, a youth?of twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
arrived in London, after having paffed fome time in his travels. All his natural 
accomplifhments confifted in good looks: All his acquired abilities, in an eafy air 
and graceful demeanour. He had letters of recommendation to his countryman 
lord Hay ; and that Nobleman no fooner catt his eye upon him, than he difcovered 
talents, fufficient to entitle him immediately to make a great figure in the govern- 
ment. Apprized of the King’s paffion for youth, and beauty, and exterior appear- 
ance, he ftudied how matters might be fo adjufted, that this new object fhould make 
the ftrongeft impreffion upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he affign- 
ed him the office, at a match of tilting, of prefenting to the King his buckler 
and device; and hoped that he would attra& the attention of that monarch, For- 
tune proved favourable to his defign, by an incident, which bore, at firft, a 
contrary afpect. When Carre was advancing to execute his office, his unruly 
horfe flung him, and broke his leg in the King’s prefence, James approached 
him with pity and concern : Love and affection arofe on the fight of his beauty 
and tender years ; and the Prince ordered him immediately to be lodged in the pa- 
lace, and to be carefully attended. He himfelf, after the tilting, paid him a vifit 


in his chamber, and returned frequently during his confinement, The ignorance 
Vor. I. G and 
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and fimplicity of the boy finithed the conqueft, begun by his exterior graces and 
accomplifhments. Other princes-have been fond of chufing their favourites from 
among the lower ranks of their fubje&ts, and have repofed themfelves on them with 
the more unreferved confidence and affetion, that the object has been beholden 
to their bounty for every honour and acquifition : James was defirous, that his 
favourite fhould alfo derive from him all his fenfe, experience, and knowlege. 
Highly conceited of his own wifdom, he pleafed himfelf with the fancy, that this 
raw youth, by his leffons and inftructions, would, in a little time, be equal to his 
fageft miniflers, and be initiated into all the profound myfteries of government, on 
which he fet fo high a value. And as this kind of creation was more perfectly his 
own work than any other, he feems to have indulged an unlimited fondnefs’ for 
his minion, beyond even that which he bore to his own children. -He foon knights 
‘d him, created him Vifcount Rochefter, ave him the garter, brought him into 
the privy. council, and, tho’ at firft without affigning him any particular office, 
beftowed on him the fupreme direction of all his bufinefs and political concerns. 
Suitable to this rapid advancement in confidence and honour, were the riches 
heaped upon the needy favourite; and while Salifbury and all the wifeft minif- 
ters could {carce find expedients fufficient to keep in motion the o’erburthened 
machine of government, James, with unf{paring hand, loaded with treafures this 
infignificant and ufelefs pageant. 


Ir is faid, that the King found his pupil fo ill educated,-as to be ignorant even 
of the loweft rudiments of the Latin tongue ; and that the monarch, laying afide 
the fceptre, took the birch into his royal hand, and inftruéted shim in the prin- 
ciples of grammar. During the intervals of this noble occupation, affairs of ftate 
would be introduced ; and the ftripling, by the afcendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled to repay in political, what he had received in grammatical ine 
{truction. Such fcenes, and fuch incidents, are the more ridiculous, tho’ the 
lefs odious, that the paffion of James feems not to have contained in it any thing 
criminal or flagitious. Hiftory charges herfelf willingly with a relation of the 
great crimes, or the great virtues of mankind; but the appears to fall from her. 


dignity, when neceffitated to dwell on fuch frivolous events and ignoble per- 
fonages. 


Tue favourite was nor, at firft, fo intoxicated with advancement, as not tobe 
fenfible of hissown ignorance and inexperience. He had recourfe to the affiftance 
and advice of a friend; and he was more fortunate in his choice, than is ataw 
with fuch pampered minions. In Sir Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious 
and fincere counfellor,; who, building all hopes of “his own preferment on that of 
the young favourite, endeavoured to inftil into him the principles of prudence and 


difcretion. 
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difcretion. By zealoufly ferving every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy, Chap. Ill. 
which might attend his fudden elevation : By fhowing a preference for the Eng-  “* 
lith, he learned to efcape the prejudices, which’ prevailed againft his country. And 
fo. long as he was contented to be ruled by Overbury’s friendly counféls, he enjoy- 
ed, what is rare, the higheft favour of the Prince, without being hated by the 
people, 

To compleat the meafure of courtly happinefs, nought was wanting but a kind 
miftrefs ; and, where high fortune concurred with al] the graces of youth and 
beauty, this circumftance could not be difficult to attain. But it was here that 
the favourite met with that rock, on which all his fortunes were wrecked; and 
which plunged him for ever into an abyfs of infamy, guilt, and mifery. 

No fooner had James mounted the throne of England, than he remembered 
his friendfhip for the unfortunate families of Howard and Devereux, who- had 
fuffered for their attachment to the caufe of Mary and to his own. Having re- 
ftored young Effex to his blood and dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolk 
and Northampton on two brothers of the houfe of Norfolk, he fought the: far- 
ther pleafure of uniting thefe families by the marriage of Effex with Lady Frances 
Howard, ‘daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen 
years of age; and it was thought proper, till both fhould attain the age of puber- 
ty, that he fhould go abroad, and pafs fome time in his travels, He returned 
into England after four years abfence, and was pleafed to find his Countefs in the 
full luftre of beauty, and poffefied of the love and admiration of the whole court. 
But, when the Earl approached, and claimed the privileges of a hufband, he met 
with nothing but fymptoms of averfion and difguft, and a flat refufal of any far- 
ther familiarities. He applied to her parents, who conftrained her to attend him 
into the country, and to partake of his bed: But nothing could overcome her ri- 
gid fullennefs and obftinacy ; and fhe ftil] rofe from his fide, without having fhared 
the nuptial pleafures.» . Difeufted with re-iterated denials, he at laft gave over the 
purfuit, and feparating himfelf from her, thenceforth abandoned her conduct to 
her own will and difcretion. 

Suc coldnefs and averfion in Lady Effex arofe not without an attachment to 
another object. The favourite had opened his addreffes, and had been too fuccefs- 
ful'in making impreffion on the tender heart of the young Countefs.. She ima-. 
gined, that fo long as fhe refufed the embraces of Effex, fhe rever could be deem- 
ed his wife, and that a feparation and divorce might till open the way for a new 
marriage with her beloved Rochetter, Tho’ their pafiion was fo violent,-and their 
Opportunities of entercourfe fo frequent, that they had already indulged themfelves 
in all the gratifications of love, they ftill lamented their unhappy fate, while the 
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union between them was not intire and indiffoluble. And the lover, as well as 
his miftrefs, was impatient, till their mutual ardour fhould be crowned with mar- 
riage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded without confulting Overbury, 
with whom Rochefter was accuftomed to fhare all his fecrets. _ While that faith- 
ful friend had confidered his patron’s attachment to the Countefs of Effex meres 
ly as an affair of gallantry, he had favoured its progrefs ; and it was partly owing 
to the ingenious and paffionate letters, which he dictated, that Rochefter had met 
with fuch fuccefs in his addreffes. Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that 
a conqueft of this nature would throw a luftre on the youthful favourite, and would 
tend itill further to endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of the amours 
of his court, and liftened with attention to every tale of gallantry. But great 
was Overbury’s alarm, when Rochefter mentioned his defion of Marrying the 
Countefs ; and he ufed every method to diffuade his friend from fo foolith an at- 


tempt. He reprefented, how invidious, how difficult an enterprize it was to pro- 


cure her a divorce from her hufband: How dangerous, how fhameful, to take into 
his own bed a profligate woman, who, being married toa young nobleman of the 
firft rank, had not ferupled to proftitute her charaéter, and to beftow favours on the 
object of a Capricious and momentary paffion. And, in the zeal of friendfhip, 
he went fo far as to threaten Rochefter, that he would feparate himfelf for ever from 


him, if he could fo far forget his honour and his intere{t a8 to profecute the in- 
tended marriage. 


Rocuester had the weaknefs to reveal this converfation to the Countefs of Ef. 
fex ; and when her rage and fury broke out againft Overbury, he had alfo the 


weaknefs to enter into her vindi@ive projects, and to {wear vengeance againtt his 
friend, for the utmoft inftance, which he could receive, of his faithful friendfhip. 
Some contrivance was requifite for the execution of their purpofe. Rochefter ad- 
dreffed himfelf to the King ; and after complaining, that his own 


indulgence to. 
Overbury had begot in him a degree of arrogance, 


which was extremely difagree~. 
which he reprefented 
ourable, When confulted by 
accepting this offer, and took on him- 
1ould be any way difpleafed with the 


as a retreat for his friend, both profitable and hon 
Overbury, he earneftly diffuaded him from 
felf the talk of fatisfying the King, if he f 


refufal. To the King again, he ageravated the infolence of Overbury’s conduét, 


and obtained'a warrant for committing him to the Tower, which James intended 
as a flight punifhment for his difobedience. The lieutenant of the Tower was a 


creature of Rochefter’s, and had lately been put into the office for this very purpofe: 
Fle confined Overbury fo ftri@ly, that the unhappy prifoner was debarred from the 
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fight even of his neareft relations ; and no communication of any kind was allow- aes 3 il. 
: : ‘ : ° 1013. 
ed with him, during near fix months, which he lived in prifon. : 


Tuts obftacle being removed, the lovers purfued their purpofe; and the King 
himfelf, forgetting the dignity of his charaéter, and his friendfhip for the family 
of Effex, entered zealoufly into the project of procuring the Countefs a divorce 
from her hufband. E-fiex alfo embraced the opportunity of feparating himfelf from 
a bad woman, by whom he was hated ; and he was willing to favour their fuccefs by 
any honourable expedient. The pretence for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfil 
the conjugal duties; and he confeffed, that, with regard to the Countefs, he was. 
con{fcious of fuch an infirmity, tho’ he was not fenfible of it with regard to any 
other woman. In her place too, it is faid, a young virgin was fubftituted under 
a mafk, to undergo the legal infpeétion by a jury of matrons, After fuch a trial, 
feconded by court-influence, and fupported by the ridiculous opinion of fafcination 
or witchcraft, the fentence of divorce was iffued between the Earl of Effex and his 
Countefs. And, to crown the fcandalous fcene, the King, folicitous left the lady 
fhould lofe any rank by her new marriage, beftowed on his minion the title of 
Earl of Somerfet. | 


NotwiTHsTAnpInG this fuccefs, the Countefs of Somerfet was not fatisfied, 
till fhe fhould further fatiate her revenge on Overbury ; and the engaged her huf. 
band, as well as her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, in the atrocious defign of 
taking him off fecretly by poifon. Fruitlefs attempts were re-iterated by weak 
poifons; but, at laft, they gave him one fo fudden and violent, that the {fy mptoms Overbury 
were apparent to every one, who approached him. His interment was hurrieg?™"** 
on with the greateft precipitation ; and, tho’ a ftrong fufpicion immediately pre. 
vailed in the public, the full proof of the crime was. not brought to light, -til] 
fome years after. 

Tue fatal cataftrophe of Overbury increafed or begot the fufpicion, that the 
Prince of Wales had been carried off by poifon, given him by Somerfet, Men con- 
fidered not, that the contrary inference was much jufter. If Somerfet was {o ereat 
a novice in this deteftable art, that, during the courfe of five months, a man, 
who was his prifoner, and attended by none but his emiilaries, could not be dif- 
patched but in fo bungling a manner; how could it be imagined, that a young, 
prince, living in his own court, furrounded by his own friends and domefttics, 
could be expofed to Somerfet’s attempts, and be taken off by fo fubtile a, poi- 
fon, if fuch a one exift, as fhould elude the fkill of the moft experienced phy fi- 
Clans? 
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Tue ableft minifter whom James ever poffefied, the Earl of Salifbury, was 
dead *: Suffolk, a man of flender capacity, had fucceeded him in his ro And 
it was now his tafk to fupply, from an exhaufted treafury, the profufion of oes 
and his young favourite. The title of baronet, invented by Salifbury, was fold: 
and two hundred patents of that {pecies of knighthood, were difpoted of for fo 
many thoufand pounds ; Each rank of nobility had alfo its price affixed’ to it. 
Privy feals were circulated to the value of 200,000 pounds: Benevolences te 
exacted to the amount ef 52,000 pounds: And fome monopolie:, of Pi 
creat value, were erected. But all thefe expedients proved infufficient to fu : 
ply the» King’s neceffities.’ However {mall the hopes of fuccefs, a new pa me 
ment muft be fummoned, and this dangerous expedient, for fuch it was — 
come, once more be put to trial. ial: 


WueEn the commons were aflembled, they difcovered an extraordinaty al 
On account of the rumour, which was fpread abroad concernine undert pe oe 
was reported, that feveral perfons,: attached to the Kip o, had Chika was ‘ 
federacy ; and having laid a regular plan for the new elechions had 3a, ed 
their intereft all over England, and had undertaken to fecure a haoet ee 
court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this mE idet wee 
the firft infallible fymptom of any regular or eftablithed libert Had ey: * 
eat to follow the maxims of their predeceffors, who, nage eateesaie 
ury Jaid to the Jaft parliament, never, but thrice j | 4 
a lupply ; they needed not dread, that the crown (icmmancueadee feria 
elections. Formerly, the Kings even infifted, that none of their houfh en ‘ih 
ever be elected members ;.and, tho’ the charter was afterwards d la ay 
ay VI. irom his-great favour to the city of York, itteired pa ee 
— Op rere they ee be exempted from this trouble +: Tig wel 
plats htlent times, a feat in the houfe beino confidered as a turth 

attended neither with honour hor profit, itewas HasdeGaeckoe the seacara st 
roughs to pay fees to their reprefentatives; _ About this time elites ae on 
r“RAlES as an honour, -,and. the country- gentlemen ronteaded for ier ae : : 
rear Ey Oe ages for the parllament-men was not altogether miedo: 
tit 100g alterwards,. whenJiberty was thorowly eftablifhed 

lar aflemblies entered into, every, branch of public bufinefs, that th ere 
#an to join profit-to honour, and the crown found itbsceer t 
them al the confiderable. offices of. the kingdom. ages 


and popu. 
members bez 
diftributeamong 


So 


* Mav 167% 0Ke’S j n 
14th of May 1612, + Coke’s inftitutes art 4. chap Fl 
eS, part 4. aap, I, Of Charters of exempton 
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SO little fill or fo {mall means had the courtiers, in James's reion, formana- Chap. HL. 


ging elections, that this houfe of commons fhowed rather a ftronger {pirit 
of liberty than the foregoing ; and inftead of entering upon the bufinefs of NPP IY» 
as urged ‘by the King and the minifters, they immediately refumed the fubject 


watch had been broached laft Me Eight and difputed his Majefty’s. power of 


levying new cuftoms and impofitions, by the mere authority of his p: “erogative. 
"Tis remarkable, that, in their debates on this ful es the courtiers frequently 
pleaded, as a precedent, the example of all the other hereditary monarchs in 
Europe, and mentioned particularly the kings of France and Spain : nor was this 
reafoning received by the houl/e, either with furprize or indignation. The mem- 
bers of the oppofite party, either contented themfelves with denying the julinefs 
of the inference, or they difputed the truth of the obfervation. And a pat: iot- 
member in particular, Sir Roger Owen, even in arguing againft the inipofitions, 
very frankly allowed, that the king of England was endued with as ample power 
and prerogative as any prince in Chriftendom *. © The nations on the continent, 


we may obferve, enjoyed ftill, in that age, fomie fmall remains. of libe rty » and” 


the Englifh were pofféfied of little more. 

THE commons applied to the lords for a conference with regard to the new im. 
pofitions. A fpeech of the bifhop of Lincoln, refle ting on the lower houfe, begot 
fome altercation ; and the King feized the opportunity of diffolving immediate- 


ly, with great indignation, a parliament, which had fhown fo frm a refolutioné:) 


of retrenching his prerogative, without communicating, in return, the dmalleft 
fupply to his neceffities. He carried his refentment fo far as even to throw Into 
prifon fome of the members, who had. been the mot forward in their Oppolition 
' to his meafures. In vain, did he plead, in excufe for. this violence, . the example 
of Elizabeth and other princes of the line of. Tudor. ~The people and, the_par- 
liament, without abandoning for ever all their liberties and privileges, could ac- 
quistees in none of thefe precedeats, however frequent. And were the authority 


t 


of fuch precedents admitted, the utmoft, that could be inferred, 1s, that the 
conftitution of England “was, at that time, an inconfiftent Ane whofe Jar- 
ring and difcordant parts muft foon deftroy each other, and from the 
tion of the old, beget fome new form of civil government, more unifornrand 
confiftent. 


In the public and avowed condu& of the King and the houfe of commons, 


throughout this whole reign, there appears fufficient caufe of quarrel and difeuft ; 


yet we are not to imagine, that this was the fole foundation of thar jcalouly, 
C ’ 


which prevailed between them. During debates in ue houfe, it. often happened, 


that a particular member, more ardent and ‘zealous than the ref¥, would difplay 


. ™ Journ. 18 April 1614. 
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the higheft fentiments of liberty, which the commons contented themfelves to 
hear with filence and feeming approbation ; and the King, informed of thefe 
harangues, concluded the whole houfe to be infected with the fame principles, and 
to be engaged in a combination again{t his prerogative. The King, on the 
other hand, tho’ he valued himfelf extremely on his king-craft, and was not 
altogether incapable of diflimulation, feems to have been very little endued with 
the gift of fecrecy ; but openly, at his table, in all companies, inculcated thofe 
monarchical tenets, which he had fo ftrongly imbibed. Before a numerous au. 
dience, he had exprefled himfelf with great difparagement of the common law 
of England, and had given the preference, in the ftron 

law: And for this indifcretion he found hi pologize, ina fpeech 
to the former parliament. of talk, we may men- 


tion a ftory, tho’ it p Which we meet with in the life 
of Waller to repeat. 


iamentary cafes: 

0 evafion, the bi. 
» L think your Majefiy may very lawfully 
rs wt, 


Tue favourite had hitherto efea 
caped that ftill voice, 
flattery of a court, 
moft fecret enormities, 
{mall confolation from th 
dulgence of his fovereign. 
gaiety of his manners was o 
changed into fullennefs and 
engaged by thefe fuperfici 
man, who no longer con 


behaviour were 
ctions had Been 
e himfelf from a 


rved the firft fymptoms of this alienation: So- 
portunity, and offered a new minion to the King, 
a youth of one and twenty, younger brother of a 


Le good family, 
returned at this time from his travels, and was remarked for the ad 


Vantages of a 
handfome 
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handfome perfon, genteel air, and fafhionable apparel. At a comedy, he was pur- 
polely placed fullin James’s eye, and immed liately engaged the attention, and, in the 
fame inftant, the affections of that monarch. “Afeinied of his fudden attachment, 
the King endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the partiality which he felt forthe 
handfome ftranger ; and he employed all his profound politics to fix him in his fer- 
vice, without ae to defire it. He declared his refolution not to confer any 
office. on him, unlefs entreated by the Queen ; and he pretended, that it fhould only 
be in complaifance to her choice, he would agree to admit him near his perfon. 
The Queen was immediately applied to; but fhe, well knowing the extreme to 
which the King carried thefe attachments, refufed, at firft, to len qd her countenance 
to this new paffion. It was not till entreated by ‘Abbot, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced againft Somerfet, that fhe would 
condefcend to oblige her hufband, by afking this favour of him. And the King, 
thinking now that all appearances were fully faved, no longer conftrained his at- 
fection, but immediately beftowed the office of cup-bearer on young Villiers. 

Tue whole court were thrown into parties between the two minions; while 
fome endeavoured to advance the rifing fortunes of Villiers, and others deemed it 
fafer to adhere to the eftablifhed credit of Somerfet. The King himfelf, divided 
between inclination and decorum, increafed the doubt and neat: of the 
courtiers; and the ftern jealoufy of the old favourite, who refufed every advance 
of friendfhip from his rival, begot perpetual quarrels between their feveral par- 
tizans. But the difcovery of Somerfet’s guilt in the murder of Overbury, at 
Jaft decided the controverfy, and expofed him to the ruin and infamy which he 
fo well merited. 

Aw apothecary’s prentice, who had been employed in making up the poifons, 
having retired to Flufhing, began to talk very freely of the whole fecret; and 
the affair at laft came to the ears of Trumbal, the King’s envoy in the Low Goun- 
tries. By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, fecretary of ftate, was informed; and 
he carried the intelligence immediately to James. The King, alarmed and afto- 
nifhed to find fuch enormous guilt in a man whom he had admitted into his bo- 
fom, fent forsSir Edward Coke, Lord chief juftice, and earneftly recommended to 
him the moft rigorous and unbyafied ferutiny. This injunétion was executed with 
great induftry and feverity : .The whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled : 
The leffer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Wetton, 
Mrs. Turner, were firft tried and condemned: Somerfet and his Countefs were 
afterwards found cuilty : pe Oren s death, a little before, had faved him 
from a like fate. 
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Ir may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the trial of Mrs. Turner, 
told her, that fhe was guilty of the feven deadly fins : She was a whore, a bawd, 
a forcerer, a witch, a papift, a felon, and a murderer. And what may more fur- 
prize us, Bacon, then attorney-general, took care-to obferve, that poifoning was 
a popifh trick. Such were the bigotted prejudices which prevailed in this age: 
Poifoning was not, of itfelf, fufficiently odious, if it was not reprefented as a branch 
of popery. Stowe tells us, that, when the King came to Newcaftle, on his firft 
entry into England, he gave liberty to all the prifoners, except thofe confined for 
treafon, murder, and papiftry. - When one confiders thefe circumftunces, that fu- 
rious bigotry of the catholics, which broke out into the gunpowder confpiracy, ap- 
pears the lefs furprizing. 


Aut the accomplices in Overbury’s murder received the punifhment due to 
their crime: But the King beftowed a pardon on the principals, Somerfet and the 
Countefs. It muft be confeffed, that James’s fortitude had been highly laudable, 
had he perfifted in his firft intention of configning over to fevere juftice all the 
criminals: But let us fill beware of blaming him too harfhly, if, on the approach 
of the fatal hour, he {crupled to deliver into the hands of the executioner, perfons 
whom he had once favoured with his moft tender affeGions. To foften the ricour 
of their fate, after fome years imprifonment, he reftored them their liberty, and 
conferred on them a penfion, with which they retired, and languifhed out old ace 
in infamy and obfcurity. Fheir guilty loves were turned into the moft deadly 
hatred ; and they paffed many years together in the fame houfe, without any en- 
tercourfe or correfpondence, 


Severat, hiftorians, in relating thefe events, have infifted much on the diffi- 


mulation of james’s behaviour, when he delivered Somerfet into the hands of the 


chief juftice; on the infolent menaces of that criminal; on his peremptory refufal 
to ftand a trial; and on the extreme anxiety of the King during the whole progrefs 
of this affair, Allowing all thefe circumftances to be true, of which fome are 
lufpicious, if not palpably falfe, the great remains of tendernefs, which James ftill 
felt for Somerfet, may, perhaps, be fufficient to account for them, That favourite 
was high-fpirited ; and refolute rather to perifh than live under the infamy to 
which he wasexpofed. James was fenfible that the pardonine {o creat a criminal! 
4 By ee Fit felf | # ~ : — © inal, 
which was 01 iticil invidious, Would become ftill more unpopular, if his obftinate 
and ftubborn behaviour on his trial fhould augment the public hatred acaintt him. 
ar ’ gee . 2 re . 6 ‘ 
At lealt, the unreferved confidence, in which the King had indulged his favourite 
for feveral years, mic S Pig a 
years, might render Somerfet mafter of {9 many fecrets, that it is im- 


epady without farther light, to affign the particular caufe of that fuperiority, 
which, ’tis faid, he appeared fo much to aflume. 


THe 
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Tue fall.of Somerfet, and his banifhment from court, opened the way for wi ITT, 

Villiers to mount up at once to the full height of favour, of honours, and of riches. Rife ae .. 
Had James’s paffion been governed by common rules of prudence, the office of ingham. 
cup-bearer would have attached Villiers to his perfon, and might well have content- 
ed one of his age and family ; nor would any one, who was not cynically auftere, 
have much cenfured the fingularity of the King’s tafte in amufement. But fuch 
advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he intended for his favourite. 
In the courfe of a few years, he created him Vifcount Villiers, Ear), Marquefs, and 
Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, mafter of the horfe, chief juftice in 
Fyre, warden of the cinque ports, mafter of the king’s bench office, fteward of 
Weftminfter, conftable of Windfor, and Lord hich admiral of England. His mo- 
ther obtained the title of Countefs of Buckingham: His brother, was created Vif- 
count Purbeck; and a numerous train of needy relations were all puthed up into 
credit and authority. And thus the fond Prince, while he meant to play the tu- 
tor to his favourite, and to train him up in the rules of prudence and politics, 
took an infallible method, by loading him with premature and exorbitant honours, 
to render him, for ever, rafh, precipitant, and infolent. 


AA young minion to gratify with pleafure, a neceffitous family to fupply with 1616. 
riches, were enterprizes too great for the empty exchequer of James. In order to 
obtain a little money, the cautionary towns muft be delivered up to the Dutch ; 
a meafure which has been feverely blamed by almoft all hiftorians ; and I may 
venture to affirm, that, tho’ it muft be owned fomewhat impolitic, it has been cen- 
fured. much beyond its real weight and importance. 


WHEN Queen Elizabeth advanced money for the fupport of the infant repub- 
lic ; befides the view of fecuring herfelf againft the exorbitant power and ambi- 
tion of Spain, fhe ftill referved the profpect of re-imburfement; and fhe got confign- 

ed into her hands the three important fortreffes of Flufhing, the Brille, and Ramme- Cautionary 

kins, as pledges for the money which was due to her. Indulgent to the ne- ace 
ceffitous condition of the ftates, fhe agreed that the debt fhould bear no intereft, 
and fhe ftipulated, that, if ever England made peace with Spain, fhe fhould pay 
the troops which garrifoned thofe fortrefles*. It appears from Jeanin’s letters, 
that the ftates had expected a very confiderable abatement of the debt, even at 
a time when James’s excheqner was in tolerable order, from the only confiderable 
fupply which his parliament had ever granted him: Much more were they en- 
couraged in this hope by his prefent neceffitous condition. In this negotiation 
they employed Caron, their minifter, who offered the King a little above the third 
Hi 2 ) of 


* Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 341. The taking intereft for money was at that time regarded as ufury, 
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of the money, which-was due to him, and which amounted in the whole to about 
700,000 pounds. It occurred to James, that the pay of the earrifons was fo bur- 
thenfome on his flender revenue, that very large arrears were owing them, and 
they were ready to mutiny for want of fubfiftence; that, fince the King’s accel- 
fion, above 300,0co pounds had been expended for their fupport, and there ap- 
peared no end of thefe charges; that by the ftriett computation the third of the 
fum, paid him prefently, was much preferable to the whole payable ten years af- 
ter; that the flates, trufting to his pacific maxims, as well as the clofe union of 
intereft and affection with his people, were no ways anxious for the recovery of 
thefe places, and might allow them to lye long in his hands, if full payment was 
infifted on; that this union was really fo intimate, that no reafonable meafures 
for mutual fupport would be wanting from the Dutch, even tho’ freed from the 
dependance of thefe garrifons; and that the exchequer of the republic was at pre- 
fent very low, infomuch that they found difficulty, now that the aids of France 
were withdrawn, to maintain themfelves in that pofture of defence, which was re- 
quifite during the truce with Spain. Thefe reafons, together with his urgent 
wants, induced the King to accept of Caron’s offer ; and he evacuated the caution- 


6th of June. ary towns, which held the {tates in total fubjection, and which an ambitious and 


1617. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


enterprizing prince would have regarded as his mott valuable poileflions. This. 
is the date of the full liberty of the Dutch commonwealth. 


Wuen the crown of England devolved on James, it might have been forefeen 
by the Scotch nation, that the independance of their kingdom, the obje@, for 
which their anceftors had fhed fuch an ocean of blood, would now be utterly loft ; 
and that, if both ftates perfevered in maintaining feparate laws and parliaments, 
the weaker would feel more fenfibly the fubjeétion, than if it had been totally 
fubdued by force of arms. But thefe views did not generally occur. The clory 
of having given a fovereign to their powerful enemy, the advantages of prefent 
peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of theit mafter . 
thefe confiderations fecured their dutiful obedience to a Prince, who daily aay? 
fuch fenfible proofs of his friendfhip and partiality towards them. Never had the 
authority of any king, who refided among them, been fo firmly eftablithed as was 
that of James, even when abfent; and as the adminiftration. had been hitherto 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there had happened no occurrence to 
draw thither our attention. | But this fummer, the King was refolved to pay a 
vifit to his native country, in order to renew his antient friend hips and connex- 
ions, and to introduce that change of ecclefiaftica] difcipline and | | 


government, on 
28 ae Eanes peer 
which his mind was extremely bent. 


he three chief points, which the King 
prepoled 
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propofed to accomplifh by his journey to Scotland, were the énlarging: epifcopal 
authority, the eftablifhing a few ccremonies in public worfhip, and the fixing a 
fuperiority of the civil above the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction. 

_ Bur ’tis an obfervation, fuggefted by all hiftory, and by none more than by 
that of James, and his fucceffor, that the religious fpirit, when it mingles with 
faction, contains in it fomething fupernatural aiid unaccountable; and that, in its 
Operations upon fociety, effccts earretpond lefs to their known caules than‘ds found 
in any other circumf{tance of government. A refleétion, which may, at once, af- 
ford a fource of blame againft fuch fovereigns as lightly innovate in fo danger- 
ous an article, and of apology for fuch, as eink engaged in an enterprize of that 
nature, are dilappointed of the expected event, and fail in their undertakings. 


WueEn the Scotch nation were firft feized with that zeal for reformation, which, 
tho’ it caufed fuch difturbance during the time, has fince proved fo falutary in the 
confequences ; the preachers, affuming to themfelves a character, little inferior 
to the prophetic or apoftolical, difdained all fubjection to the fpiritual rulers of the 
church, by whom their innovations were punifhed and oppoled. The revenues 
of the dignified clergy, no longer confidered as facred, were either appropriated 
by the prefent potleiors, or ae by the more powerful barons; and what re- 
mained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by act of parli: ament, annexed to the 
crown. ‘The prelates, however, and abbots maintained their temporal jurifdic- 
tions and their feats in parli famcnes ; and, tho’ laymen were fometimes endowed 
with ecclefiaftical titles, the church, notwithftanding its frequent proteftations to 
the contrary, was {till fuppofed to be reprefented by thofe fpiritual lords, in the 
ftates of the kingdom. After many ftruggles, the King, even before his acceffion 
to the throne of England, had acquired fufficient influence over the Scotch cle ergy, 


to extort from them an, acknowlegement of the parliamentary jurifdiction of 


bifhops ; tho’ attended with many precautions, in order to fecure themfelves 
again{t the fpiritual encroachments of that order *. When king of England, he 

engaged them, tho’ ftill with great reluctance on their part, to advance a ft ‘p far- 
ther, and to receive the bi fons as perpetual prefidents or moderators in their ec- 


clefiaftical fynods ; re-iterating their proteftations againft all {piritual jurifdi@ion 


of the prelates, and _ all controuling power over the prefbytersf. And by 
fuch gradual innovations, the King flattered himfelf, that he would quietly intro- 
duce epifcopal authority: But as his final fcope was fully feen from the beginning, 
every newadvance gave freth occafion of difcontent, and azeravated, inftead of 
foftening, the isheaeen ee: entertained againft the prelacy. 
WHAT 
* 1598. + 1606. 
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Warr rendered the King’s aim.more appearent, were the endeavours, which, 
at the fame time, he ufed to introduce into Scotland fome of the ceremonies of the 
church of England: The reft, it was eafily forefeen, would foon follow. The 
fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by oppofition, had fo pofiefled 
the minds of the Scotch reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order 
of worfhip, were difdainfully rejected as ufelefs burthens ; retarding the imagina- 
tion in its rapturous extafies, and cramping the operations of that divine ipirit, by 
which they fuppofed themfelves to be animated. A mode of worfhip was efta- 
blifhed, the moft naked and moft fimple imaginable ; one that borrowed nothing 
from the fenfes; but repofed itfelf intirely on the contemplation of that divine 
effence, which difcovers itfelf to the underitanding only. This {pecies of devo- 
tion, fo worthy of the fupreme Being, but fo little fuitable to human frailty, was 
obferved to occafion great difturbances in the breaft, and in many refpects to con- 
found all rational principles of conduct and behaviour. The mind, {training for 
thefe extraordinary raptures, reaching them_by fhort glances, finking again under 
its own weaknefs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, was fo occu- 
pied in this inward life, that it fled from every intercourfe of fociety, and from 
every {weet or chearful amufement, which could foften or humanize the charac- 
ter. It was obvious to all difcerning eyes, and had not efcaped the King’s, that 
by the prevalence of fanaticifm, a gloomy and fullen difpofition eftablithed itfelf 
among the people ; a fpirit, obftinate and dangerous; independent and diforder- 
ly ; animated equally with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 
mode of religion, particularly to the catholic, In order to mellow thefe humours, 
James endeavoured to infufe a {mall tin@ure of ceremony into the national wor- 
fhip, and to introduce fuch rites as might, in fome degree, occupy the mind, and 
pleafe the fenfes, without departing too far from that fimplicity, by which the re- 
formation was diftinguifhed. The finer arts too, tho’ {till rude in thefe northern 
kingdoms, were employed to adorn the churches; and the King’s chappel, in 
which an organ was erected, and fome pictures and ftatues difplayed, was pro- 
pofed as a model to the refl of the nation, But mufic was grating to-the preju-. 
diced ears of the Scotch clergy; fculpture and painting appeared inftruments of 
idolatry ; the furplice was a rag of popery ; and each motion or gefture, prefcribed 


by the liturgy, was a ftep towards that fpiritual Babylon, fo much the object of 
their horror and averfion. Every thing was deemed impious, 


tical comments on the {criptures, which they idolized, and wh 
tic ftyle they employed in every common occurrence of life. 


but their own myf- 
ofe eaftern prophe- 


Ir will not be neceflary to give a particular account of the ceremonies, which 
the King was fo intent to eftablith. Such inftitutions, for a time, are efteemed, 


either 
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enher too divine to have proceeded from any other being than the fupreme Crea- Chap. IIT. 
tor of the univerfe, or too diabolical to have been derived from other than anin- 1°17: 
fernal demon. But no fooner is the mode or the controverly paft, than they are uni- 
verfally difcovered to be of fo little importance as fcarce to be mentioned with dig- 
nity amidft the ordinary courfe of human tranfactions. It is here fufficient to re- 
mark, that.the rites introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the facrament, 
private communion, private baptifm, confirmation of children, and the obfervance 
of Chriftmas and other feftivals. Thefe ceremonies were afterwatds known by 
the name of the articles of Perth, from the place where they were ratified by the 
affembly. | 

A conformity of difcipline and worfhip between the churches of England and 
Scotland, which was James’s aim, he never could hope to eftablith, but by firft 
procuring an acknowlegement of his own authority in all ecclefiaftical caufes; and 
nothing could be mere contrary to the practice as well as principles of the pref- 
byterian clergy. The ecclefiaftical courts poffefled the power of denouncing ex- 
communication; and that fentence, befides the fpiritual confequences fuppofed to 
follow from it, was attended with immediate effets of the mott important na- 
ture. The perfon excommunicated was fhunned by every one as profane and im- 
pious ; and his whole eftate, during his life-time, and all his moveabies, for ever, 
were forfeited to the crown, . Nor were the preparatory fteps, requifite before in- 
flicting this-fentence, formal or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. With- 
out accufer, without fummons, without trial, any ecclefiaftical court, howéver in- 
ferior, fometimes pretended, in a fummary manner, to pronounce a fentence of 
excommunication, for any caufe, and againtt any perfon, even tho’ he lived noe 
within the bounds of their jurifdiction. And, by this means, the whole tyranny of 
the inquifition, tho” without its order, was introduced into the kingdom. 


Bur the clergy contented not themfelves with the unlimited jurifdiction, which 
they exercifed in ecclefiaftical matters: They affumed a cenforial power over every 
part of adminiftration ; and, in all their fermons, and even prayers, mingling po- 
litics with religion, they inculcated the moft feditious and moft turbulent prin- 
ciples. Black, minifter of St. Andrews, went fo far *, 1n a fermon, as to pro- 
nounce all kings the devil’s children ; he gave the Queen of England the appella- 
tion of atheift; he faid, that the treachery of the King’s heart was now fully 
difcovered ; and in his prayers for the Queen he ufed thefe words ; We mujft pray for 
her for the fafbion’s fake, but we have no caufe: She will never dous any good. When 
fummoned béfore the privy council, he refufed to anfwer to a civil court for any 
thing delivered from the pulpit, even tho’ the crime, of which he was accufed, was of 

| a civil 
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a civil nature. The church adopted his caufe., They raifed a fedition in Edin- 
burgh *. . The King, during fome time, was in the hands of the enraged popu- 
lice ; and it was not without courage, as. well as dexterity, that he was able to 
extricate himfelf. A few days afterwards, a minifter, preaching in the principal 
church of that capital, faid, that the King was poffefled with a devil; and, that 
one devil being expelled, feven worfe had entered in his place. "To which he 
added, that the fubjeéts might lawfully rife, and take the fword out of his hand. 
Scarce, even during the darkeft night of papal fuperftition, are there found fuch 
initances of prieftly encroachments, as the annals of Scotland prefent to us during 
that period. 

By thele extravagant ftretches of power, and by the patient conduct of James, 
the church began to lofe ground, even before the King’s acceffion to the throne of 
England: But no fooner had that event taken place, than he made the Scotch clergy 
fenfible, that he was become the fovereign of a great kingdom, which he governed 
‘with great authority. Tho’ formerly he would have thought himfelf happy to 
have made a fair partition with them of the civil and ecclefiaftical authority, he 
was now refolved to exert a fupreme jurifdi€tion in church as well as ftate, and to 
put.an end to their feditious practices. An affembly had been fummoned at Aber- 
deen —; but, on account of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the year 
following. Some of the clergy, difavowing his ecclefiaftical fupremacy, met at 
the time firft appointed, notwithftanding his prohibition. He threw them into 
prifon. Such of them as fubmitted, and acknowleged their error, he pardoned. 


The reit he brought to their trial They were condemned for high treafon. 


Fie gave them their lives; but banifhed them the kingdom. Six of them fuffered 
this penalty. 

Tue general affembly was afterwards induced ft to acknowlege the King’s au- 
thority in fummoning ecclefiaftical courts, and to fubmit to the jurildi€tion and vi- 
fitation of the bifhops. Even their favourite fentence of excommunication was 
declared invalid, unle’s confirmed by the ordinary. The King recommended to 
the prefb) teries the members, whom they fhould ele& to this aff mbly ; and every 
thing was conducted in it with little appearance of choice and liberty. 

By his own prerogative likewife, which he feems to have ftretched on this oc- 
cafion, the King erected a court of high commiffion §, in imitation of that efta- 
blifhed in England. The bifhops and a few of the clergy, who had been fum- 
moned together, willingly acknowleged this court ; and it proceeded immediately 
upon bufinefs, as if its authority had been grounded on the full confent of the 
whole legiflature. 

Bur 
* s7th Dec. 1596. + July, 1604, { 6th of June, 1610. § 15th of Feb. r6r1o., 
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But James teferved the final blow for the time when he fhould himfelf pay a Chap Hf. 
vifit to Scotland. He propofed to the Parliament, which was then affembled, os a 
that they fhould enaét, that, ‘* whatever his Majefty fhould determine in the ex- 
** ternal government of the church, with the confent of the archbifhops, bifhops, 
‘and a competent number of the miniftry, fhould have the force of a Jaw.” 
What number fhould be deemed competent was not determined: And'theit 
homination was left intirely to the King: So that his ecclefiaflical authority, had 
this bill paffed, would have been eftablifhed in its full extent. Some of the 
¢lergy protefted. They apprehended, they faid, that the purity of their church, 
would, by means of this new authority, be polluted with the whole rites and li- 
turgy of the church of England. James, dreading clamiour and oppofition, 
dropped the act, which had already paffed the lords of articles ; and afferted, that 
the inherent prerogative of the crown contained more power than was recognized 
by this bill. Some time after, he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the bifhops 
and thirty fix of the moft eminent clergy. He there declared his refolution of ‘°" of July: 
exerting his prerogative, and of eftablifhing, by his owm authority, the few cere- 
monies which he had recommended tothem. They entreated hit rather to fum- 
mon a general affembly, and to procure their confent. The King afking, What afjur~ 
ance be might have of the affembly’s confent ; they anfwered, That they faw no rea- 
fon to the contrary, and knew that the aflembly would yield to any reafonable de- 
mand of his Majefty. Bus if it fall out otherwife, faid the King, aad my demand 
be refufed, my difficulty foall be the greater: And when I fhall ufe my auibority in 
efablifoing the ceremonies, they will call me tyrant and perfecutor. All crying out, 
that none could be fo mad; Yet experience, faid the King, ‘sel/s me, that it may 
readily happen. Therefore, unlefs I be made fure, I will not give way to an afjemblys 
Galloway, one of the minifters, faying, that the Archbifhop of-St. Andrews 
would anfwer for them, the Archbifhop refufed: For that he had been deceived 
by them, and had fufficiently experienced their breach of promife. Then faid 
Galloway, [f your Majefty will truft me, I will anfwer for them. The King con- 
fented ; and an affembly was fummoned on the 25th of November enfuing. 

Yer this afiembly, which met after the King’s departure from Scotland, elu- 
ded all his applications ; and it was not till the fubfequent year, that he was able 
to. procure a vote for receiving his ceremonies. And thro’ every {tep of this af- 
fair, in the parliament as well as in all the general affemblies, the nation betrayed 
the utmoft reluctance to all thefe innovations ; and nothing but James’s importu- 
nity and authority had extorted a feeming confent, which was belied by the inward 
fentiments of all ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religious preju-— 

‘Vou. I. . ] dices 

* 15th of Feb. 1610. 
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dices. were not prevalent, thought the national honour facrificed by a fervile 
imitation of the modes of worthip, praétifed in England. And every prudent 
man agreed in condemning the meafures of the King, who, by an ill-timed zeal 
for infignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, tho’ in an oppofite manner, equal 
narrowne({s of mind, with the perfons, whom he treated with fuch contempt. 
It was judged, that, had not thefe dangerous humours been irritated by oppofi- 
tion; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate; they would at laft have 
fubfided within the limits of law and civil authority. And as all fanatical relj- 
gions naturally circumfcribe, to very narrow bounds, the numbers and riches of 
the ecclefiaftics ; no fooner is their firft fire {pent, than they lofe the moft dan- 
gerous part of their credit over the people, and leave them under the natural 
and beneficent influence of their civil and moral obligations. 

Ar the fame time, that James fhocked, in fo violent a manner, the religious 
principles of his Scotch fubjeéts, he aéted in oppofition to thofe of his Enghth. 
He had obferved, in his progrefs thro’ England, that a judaical obfervance of 
the Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was, every day, gaining ground 
throughout the kingdom, and that the people, under pretence of religion, were, 
contrary to former practice, debarred from fuch fports and recreations, as con- 
tributed both to their health and their amufement. Feftivals, which in other 
nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public worfhip, partly to mirth and fo- 
ciety, were here totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and ferved ta 
nourith thofe fullen and gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of 
themfelves, fo unfortunately fubje@. The King falfely concluded; that it would 
be eafy to infufe chearfulnefs into this dark {pirit of devotion. He iffued a 
proclamation to allow and encourage, after divine fervice, all kinds of lawful 
games and exercifes; and by his authority, he endeavoured to give fan@tion ta 
a practice, which his fubjects regarded as the utmoft profanenefs and impiety. 
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T the time when Sir Walter Raleigh was firft confined to the Tower, his, 16:3. 
violent and haughty temper had rendered him the moft unpopular man in Sir Walter 
England, and his condemnation was chiefly owing to that public odium, under Raleigh’s ex. 
which he laboured. During the thirteen years imprifonment, which he fuffered, Pe4ition- 
the fentiments of the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men had 
leifure to reflect on the hardfhip, not to fay, injuftice of his fentence ; they pitied 
his active and enterprizing fpirit, which languifhed in the rigours of confinement , 
they were ftruck with the extenfive genius of the man, who, being educated ~ 
amidft naval and military enterprizes, had furpafled in the purfuits of literature, 
even thofe of the moft reclufe and fedentary lives ; and they admired his unbro- 
ken magnanimity, which, at his age and under his circumftances, could engage 
him to undertake and execute fo great a work as his hiftory of the world. Te 
increafe thefe favourable difpofitions, on which he built the hopes of his liberty, 
he {pread the report of a golden mine, which he had difcovered in Guiana, and 
which was fufficient, according to his reprefentation, not only to inrich all the 
adventurers, but to afford immenfe treafures to the nation. The King gave lit- 
tle credit to thefe mighty promifes ; both becaufe he believed, that no fuch mine, 
as that defcribed, was any where in nature, and becaufe he confidered Raleigh 
as a man of defperate fortunes, whofe bufinefs it was, by any means, to procure 
his freedom, and to re-inftate himfelf in credit and authority. Thinking, how- 
ever, that he had already undergone fufficient punifhment, he releafed him from 
the Tower ; and when his vauats of the golden mine had engaged multitudes to 
affociate with him, the King gave them permiffion to try the adventure, and, 
at their defire, conferred on Raleigh authority over his fellow-adventurers. Tho’ 
ftrongly follicited, he {till refufed to grant him a pardon, which feemed a natu- 
ral confequence, when he was intrufted with power and command. But James 
m2 declared 
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- declared himfelf ftill difident of Raleigh’s defigns; and he intended? he faid, to: 
referve the former fentence,. as a check upon his future behaviour. 

Ra eicu well knew, that it was far from the King’s purpofe to invade any of 
the Spanifh fettlements: He therefore firmly denied, that Spain had planted any. 
colonies on that part of the coaft, where his mine lay. When the ambaflador of. 
that nation, the famous Gondomar, alarmed’ at his preparations, carried com- 
plaints to the King 5 Raleigh ftill protefted the innocence of ‘his intentions :. And. 
James affured Gondomar, that he durft not form any hoftile attempt, and that: 
he fhould pay with his head for fo audacious an enterprize. But the minifter: 
wifely concluding, that twelve armed veffels were not fitted out without fome- 
purpofe of invafion, conveyed the intelligence to the court of Madrid, who im- 
mediately gave orders for arming and fortifying all their fettlements,. particularly. 
thofe along the coaft of Guiana. 

WHEw the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portuguefe had difcovered 
fo many new worlds, they were refolved to fhew themfelves fuperior to the bar- 
barous heathens, whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but alfo in the 
juftice of the quarrel : They applied to Alexander VI. who. then filled the pas 
pal chair ; and he generoufly beftowed on the Spamards the whole weftern, and 
on the Portuguefe the whole eaftern part of the globe. The more fcrupulous 
proteftants, who acknowledged not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eftablifh- 
ed the firft difcovery as the foundation of their title; and if a pyrate or fea-adé 
venturer of their nation had but ereéted a ftick or {tone on the coaft, as a. memo~ 
rial of his taking poffeffion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 
them, and thought themfelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as ufurpers, the 
antient pofléffors and inhabitants. It was in this manner, that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
about twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of England a claim 
to the continent of Guiana, a region as large as the half of Europe ; and tho? 
he had, immediately after, left the coaft, he yet pretended, that-the Englith title 
remained certain and indefeazable. But it had happened in the mean time, that 
the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowledging this imaginary claim, had ta.’ 
ken poffeffion of a part of Guiana, had formed a fettlement on the river Oro- 


nooko, had built a little town called St: Thomas, and were there working fome 
mines of fmall value. ; | 


To this place, Raleigh directly bent his courfe; and remaining, himfelf, at 
the mouth of the river with five of the largeft thips, he fent up the reft to St. 
Thomas, under the command of his fon, and of captain Keymis, a perfon in- 
tirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this invafion, fired op 
the Englifh at their landing, were repulfed, and purfued into the'town. Youne” 


a 
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Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was the true mine, and none 
but fools looked for any other; and advancing upon the Spaniards, received a fhot, 
ef which.he immediately expired; This difmayed not Keymis and the others, 
‘They carried on the attack, got poffeffion of the town,. which they. afterwards 
fet on fire; and found not In it any thing of value. 

RaeicuH did not’pretend, that he had himfelf feen the mine, which he had en- 
gaged fo many people to go in queft of :. It was Keymis, he faid, who had for- 


merly difcovered it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promifed fuch: 


immenfe treafures.. Yet Keymis,. who owned, that he was within two. hours 
march of the place, refufed, under the moft.abfurd pretences, to take any effec- 
tual ftep towards the finding it; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, with 
the melancholy news of his fon’s death, and the ill fuccefs of the enterprize. 
Senfible to reproach, and dreading S pardhmets for his behaviour, Keymis, in de- 
fpair, retired into his cabbin, sad put an end to his own life. 


‘Tue.other adventurerssnow concluded that they were deceived by Raleigh ; 
that he never had known of any fuch mine as he pretended to go in fearch of ; 


that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas ; and having encouraged: 
his company by the fpoils of that place, to have thence proceeded to the invafion: 


of the other Spanifh fettlements ; that he expected to repair his ruined fortunes by 


fuch daring enterprizes ;..and that he trufted to the money he fhould: acquire, for. 
making his peace with England; or.if that view failed him, that he propofed ta: 


retire into fome other country,. where his riches. would fecure his retreat.. 

Tue fmall acquifitions, gained by the fpoil of St. Thomas, difcouraged Ra« 
leigh’s companions from entering into thefe views; tho’ there were many Ccir- 
cateRance: in the treaty between the two nations, which invited them to engage 
in fuch a pyratical war again{t the Spaniards. 

Wuen England made peace with Spain, the example of Henry IV. was imi- 
tated, who, at the treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjufting all que- 


{tions with regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to pafs over that article in total: 
filence. The Spaniards, having, all along, publifhed fevere edicts again{t thes 
intercourfe of any European nation with their colonies, interpreted this filence in. 
their own favour, and confidered it as a tacit acquiefcence of:England in the efta-- 
blifhed laws of Spain, The Englifh, on the contrary, pretended, that, as they. 


had never been excluded by any-treaty from commerce with any part of the King 


of Spain’s dominions, it was ftill as lawful for them to trade with his fettlements: 


in either Indies, as with his European territories. In confequence of this ambi- 


guity, many adventurers from England failed to the Spanifh Indies; and met: 
with fevere punilhment,- when caught ;.as-they, on the other hand, _ often ftole, . 
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and, when fuperior in power, forced a trade with the inhabitants, and refitted, 


nay fometimes plundered, the Spanifh governors. Violences of this nature, ° 


which had been carried to a great height on both fides, it was agreed to bury in 


total oblivion ; becaufe of the difficulty, which was found, of remedying them, 


upon any fixed principles, 

Bur as there appeared a oreat difference between private adventurers in fingle 
fhips, and a fleet aGting under a royal commiffion ; Raleigh’s companions thought 
it fafeft to return immediately to England, and carry him along with them to 
anfwer for his conduét. ’Tis pretended, that he employed many artifices, 
firft'to engage them to attack the Spanifh fettlements, and failing of that, to 
make his efcape into France: But all thefe proving unfuccefsful, he was delivered 
into the King’s hands, and ftrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, be- 
fore the privy council. The council found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the 
former fufpicions, with regard to Raleigh’s intentions, had been well grounded ; 
that he had abufed the King in the reprefentations which he had made of his pro- 
jected adventure ; that he had aéted in an offenfive and hoftile mannet againtt his 
Majefty’s allies; and that he had wilfully burned and deftroyed a town belonging 
to the King of Spain. He might have been tried either by common law for this vio- 
lence and pyracy, or by martial law for breach of orders : But it was an eftablifhed 
principle among thofe of the long robe, that, as he lay under an actual attainder for 
high treafon, he could not be brought to a new trial for any Other crime. To fa- 
tisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, who raifed the loudett complaints apaintt him, 
the King made ufe of that power which he had purpofely referved in his own hand, 
and figned the warrant for his execution upon the former fentence *, 


SIR 


* Some of the fas, in this narration, which feem to condemn Raleigh, are taken from the King’s 
declaration, which being publithed by authority, when the faéts were recent, being extraéted from 
examinations before the privy council, and fabfcribed by fix counfellors, among whom was Abbot 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, a prelate no way complaifant to the court, muft be allowed to have great 
weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet. the moft material faéts are confirmed either by 


the nature and reafon of the thing, or by Sir Walter’s own apology and his letters. The King’s vin. 
dication is in the Harleyan mifcellany, Vol. 3. No. 2, } 


1. THERe feems to be an improbability, that the Spaniards, who knew nothing of 
tended mine, fhould have built a town, in fo wide a coaft within three miles of it. 
extremely againft {uch a fuppofition ; And it is more natural to think 
the towa led him thither, than that of working a mine. 2. No 
3. Raleigh in fa&t found no mine, and in fa& he plundered and burned a Spanifh town. Is it not 
more probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention ?. How can the fecrets of his breaft be ren= 
dered fo vifible as to counterpoife certain fads ? 4. He confeffes, in his letter to Lord Carew, that 
tho’ 


6 é . 


Raleigh’s pre. 
The chances are 
» that the view of plundering 
fuch mine is there found to this day, 
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Six Walter Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, colleéted all his courage: And Vet: Ty’. 
: ee 1618. 
tho’ he had formerly made ufe of many mean artifices, fuch as feigning madnefs, 


ficknefs, and a variety of difeafes, in order to protract his examination, and pro- 
Cure his efcape; he now  refolved to act his part with bravery and refolution, 
‘Tis a fharp remedy, he faid, but a fure one for ail ills; when he felt the edge of the 
ax, by which he was to be beheaded. His harangue to the people was calm and 

| eloquent ; 


tho’ he knew it, yet he concealed. from the King . the fettlement of the Spaniards, on that coaf. 
Does not this fact alone render him fufhiciently criminal? 5. His commiffion impowers him only to 
{ettle on a coaft poffelled by favage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it not the mof evident breach 
of orders to difembark on a coaft poffeffed by Spaniards? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he {ent 
him up the river, are contained in his own apology, and from them it appears, that he knew (what 
was unavoidable) that the Spaniards would refift, and would oppofe the Englifh landing and poffeffion. 
Fis intentions, therefore, were hoftile from the beginning. 7. Without provocation, and even when 
at a diftance, he gave Keymis orders to diflodge the Spaniards from their own town. Could any 
enterprize be more hoftile? And, confidering the Spaniards as allies to the nation, could any 
enterprize be more criminal ? Was he not the aggreffor, even tho’ it fhould be true that the Spani- 
ards fired upon his men at landing? ”Tis faid, he killed three or four hundred of them. Is that fo 
light a matter? 8. In his letter to the King, and in his apology, he grounds his defénce on former hof. 
tilities exercifed by the Spaniards againft other companies of Englifhmen. Thefe are accounted for by 
the ambiguity of the treaty between the nations. , And ’tis plain, that tho’ thefe might poffibly be rea- 
fons for the King’s declaring war againft that nation, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare war, 
and, without any commiffion, or contrary to his commiffion, to invade the Spanifh fettlements. He 
pretends indeed that peace was never made with Spain in the Indies: A moftabfurd notion! The 
chief hurt, which the Spaniards could receive from England was in the Indies; and they never would 
have made peace at all, if hoftilities had been fil] to be continued on thefe fettlements. By fecret 
agreement, the Englith were ftill allowed to fupport the Dutch even after the treaty of peace. If they 
had alfo been allowed to invade the Spanifh fettlements, the treaty had been a full peace to England, 
while the Spaniards were {till expofed to the full effe&ts of war. 9. If the claim to the property of 
that country as firft difcoverer, was good, in oppofition to prefent fettlement, as Raleigh pretends ; 
why was it not laid before the King with all its circumftances, and fubmitted to his judgment? to. 
Raleigh’s force is acknowleged by himfelf to have been infafficient to fupport him in poffeffion againft 
the power of which Spain was mafter on that coat; yet it was fufficient, as he owns, to take by fur- 
prize and plunder twenty towns. It was not therefore his defign to fettle, but to plunder, By 
thefe confeflions, which I have here brought together, he plainly betrays himfelf. 11. Why did he 
not ftay and work his mine, as at firft he projected? He apprehended that the Spaniards would be 
upon him with a greater force. Hut before he left England, he knew, that this muft be the cafe, if 
he invaded any part of the Spanifh colonies. His intention therefore never was to fettle, but only 
to plunder. 12. He acknowledges, that he knew neither the depth nor quantity of the mine, 
but only that there was fome ore there. Would he have ventured all his fortune and credit on fo 
precarious a foundation ? 13- Would the other adventurers, if made acquainted with this, have 
rifqued every thing to attend him ? Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment ? Was 
there not plainly an impofture. in the management of this affair? 14. He fays to Keymis, in his or- 
ders, Bring but a bafket er two of ore, and it will fatisfy the King, that my project was not ima- 
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ecution. 


any European had ever touched there ; ‘the Amazons 


fares. This whole narration is a proof, that he was extremely defective eith 


his intentions, a pardon» would never have been refufed to a m 
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eloquent; and he endeavoured to revenge himfelf,’ and to load his enemies with 
the public hatred, by ftrong affeverations of facts, which, to fay the leaft, may 
be efteemed very doubtful. With the utmott indifference, he laid his head up- 
on the block, and received the fatal blow. And in his death, there appeared 
the fame great, but ill-regulated mind, which, during his life, had difplayed 
itfelf in all his conduét.and behaviour, 


No 


ginary. This was eafily done from the Spanifh mines; and he feems ‘to have been chiefly dif- 
pleafed at Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a premeditated apology to cover his cheat. 
15+ Uhe King’in his declaration im putes it to Raleigh, that as foon as he was at fea, he immediately fell 
into fuch uncertain and doubtful talk of his mine, and faid, that it would be fufficient if he brough¢ 
home a bafketful of ore. From the circumftance laf mentioned, it appears, that this imputation 
Was not without reafon. 16, There are many other circumftances of great weight in the King’s de- 
claration, that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took no pioneers along with him, which he 
always declared to be his intention ; ‘that he was no-way provided of inftruments for working a mine, 
but-had-a fuficient ftock of warlike ftores ; that young Kaleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, employ- 
ed the words, which, in the narration, I have put into his mouth ; that the mine was moveable, and 
fhifted as he faw convenient: Not to mention many other public faéts which prove him to be highly 
criminal again{t his. companions -as well as his country. Howel in his letters fays, that there lived in 
London, in 1645, an officer, a man of honour, who afferted, that he heard young Raleigh {peak 
thefe words. Vol. 2. Letter 63. ‘That was a time, when there was no intereft in maintaining fuch 


afaé. 17. Raleigh’s account of his firtt voyage to Guiana proves him to have been a man capable 
of the moft extravagant credulity or moft impudent impofture. So ridiculous are the fories which 
‘he tells of the Inca’s chimerical empire in‘the midft of Guiana; the rich city of el Dorado, or Manao, 
‘two day’s journey in length, and fhining with gold and filver; the old Peruvian prophecies 
of the Englith, who, he fays, were exprefly named .as the deliverers of. that country, long before 


in favour 


or republic of women; and in general, the 
vait and incredible riches, which he faw on that continent, where no body has yet found any trea. 
er in folid underftand- 
ing, or morals, or both. No man’s character indeed feems ever to have been carried to fuch exa 
tremes as Raleigh’s, by the oppofite paflions of envy and pity. In the former part. of his life, 
when he was active and lived in the world, and was probably beft known, he.was the object of uni- 
verial hatred and-deteftation throughout England ; in the latter part, when fhut up in prifon, he bes 
came, much more unreafonably, the object of great love and admiration. 


A s to the circumftances of the narration, that Raleigh’s pardon was refufed him, that his former 
fentence was purpofely kept in force againit-him, and that he went out under thefe exprefs conditions, 
they may be fupported by the following authorities. 1. The King’s word and that of 


fix privy coun- 
fellors, who affirm it for fa@, 2. The nature of the thing. 


If no fofpicion had been entertained of 

an to whom authority was entrufted. 
3- Ihe words of the commiffion itfelf, where he is fimply ftiled Sir Walter Raleigh, and not faithful 
and well-belowed, according to the ufial and never failing ftile on fach occasions, 4. In all the let- 
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No meafure of James’s reign was attended with more public diffatisfaétion than ¢ 
the punifhment of Sir Walter Raleigh. To execute a fentence, which was ori- 
ginally fo hard, which had been fo long fufpended, and which feemed to have 
been tacitely pardoned by conferring on him a new truft and commiffion, was 
efteemed an inftance of cruelty and injuftice. "To facrifice, to a concealed enemy 
of England, the life of the only man in the nation, who had a high reputation 
for valour and military experience, was deemed meannefs and indifcretion, And 
the intimate connections, which the King was now entering into with Spain, being 
univerfally diftafteful, rendered this proof of his complaifance {till more odious 
and unpopular. | 

James had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar to hime! 
had been adopted by none. of his predeceffors, that any alliance, below that of 
a king, was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would allow ether thar 
a daughter of France or Spain, to be mentioned as a match for his fon. This 


ee BP oe 
>» and which 


inftance of pride, which really implied meannefs, as if he could receive honour 
from any alliance, was fo well known, that Spain had founded on it the hopes 
a 
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terprize, to have become defperate, and to have expected the fate which he met with. 

"T'rs pretended, that the King gave intellicence to the Spaniards of Raleigh’s project; as if he had 
needed to lay a plot for the deftroying a man,° whofe life had been fourteen years, and {till was, in his 
power. ‘The Spaniards wanted no other intelligence to be on their guard but the known and public 
fact of Raleigh’s armament. And there was no reafon why the King fhould conceal ‘from them the 
project of a fettlement, which Raleigh pretended, and the King believed to be entirely innocent. 

THe King’s chief blame feems to have lain in his negligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart with- 
out a more exact fcrutiny: But for this he apologizes, by faying, that fureties were required for the 


good behaviour of Raleigh and all his affociates in the enterprize ; but that they gave in bonds for 


A 


one another: A cheat which was not perceived till they had failed, and which increafed ‘the fufpicion 
of bad intentions. 

Peruaps the King ought alfo to have granted Raleigh a pardon for his old treafon, and to have 
tried him anew for his new offences. His punifhment in that cafe would not o ily have been ju, but 
conduted in a juft and unexceptionable manner. But 1 
time prevailed in the nation, (and it is plainly fuppofed by Sir Walter in his anc logy) that, by the 
treaty, war was allowed with the epaniards m the Indies, tho’ peace was made in Kurope: And 


while that notion took place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. So that hac 
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punifhed ‘him upon the old fentence, the Spaniards would have had a mort jult caufe of complaint 

againft the King fufficient to have produced a war, at leaft to have deRroved ai] cordiality, betwixt 
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of governing, in the moft important tranfactions, this monarch, fo little celebrat- 
ed for politics or prudence. During the life of Henry, the King of Spain had 
dropped fome hints of beftowine on that Prince his eldeft dauchter, whom he 
afterwards difpofed of to the young King of France, Lewis XHI. © At that time, 
the view of the Spaniards was to engage James into a neutrality with regard to 
the fucceflion of Cleves, which was difputed between the proteftant and popifh 
line: But the bait did not then take ; and James, in confequence of his alliance 
with the Dutch, and Henry 1V. of France, marched * 4000 men, under the. 
command of Sir Edward. Cecil, who joined thefe two powers, and put the Mar- 
quefs of Brandenburgh and the Palatine of Newbourg, in poffeffion of that dutchy. 


Gonpomar was, at this time, the Spanifh ambaffador. in England; a man 
whofe flattery was the more artful, becaufe covered with the appearance of frank- 
nels and fincerity ; whofe politics were the more dangerous, becaufe difguifed 
under the mafque of mirth and pleafantry; He now made offer of the fecond. 
daughter of Spain to Prince Charles and, that he might render tlie temptation. 
irrefiftible to the neceffitous monarch, he gave hopes of an immenfe fortune, which. 
fhould attend the Princefs. The court of Spain, tho? determined to contra¢t no; 
alliance with.a heretic, entered into negotiations with James, which they artfully 
protracted, and, amidft every difappointment, ftill redoubled his hopes of fuccefs, 
The tranfactions in Germany, fo important to the Auftrian greatnefs, . became, 
every day, a new motive-for this duplicity: of conduct. 

In that great revolution of. manners, which happened during the fixteentli and 
the feventeenth centuries, the only nations, who had the honourable, tho’ often 
melancholy advantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, were fuch 
as, together with the principles of civil. liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli- 
gious parties and opinions. Befides the irrefiftible force of mercenary armies, the 
Furopean princes poffefied this advantage, that they ‘were defcended from the an- 
tient royal families ; that they continued the fame appellations of magiftrates, the 
fame appearance of civil government ;. and reftraining themfelves by.all the forms of 
legal adminiftration, could infenfibly impofe the yoke on their unguarded fubjects. 
Even the German nations, who formerly broke the Roman chains, and reftored 
liberty to mankind, now loft: their own liberty, and faw with erief the abfolute 
authority of their princes firmly eftablifhed amongft them. In their Circumftan- 
ces, nothing but a pious zeal, which difregards all motives of human prudence, 
could have made them entertain hopes of. preferving any longer thofe privileges, 
which their anceftors, thro’ fo many ages, had tranfmitted to them. 


AS 
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As the houfe of Auftria, throughout all her extenfive dominions, had ever 
made religion the pretence of their ufurpations, they now met with refiftance from 
a like principle; and the catholic religion, as ufual, had ranged itfelf on the fide 
of monarchy ; the proteftant, on that of liberty. ‘The flates of Bohemia, having 
taken arms againft the Emperor Mathias, continued their revolt againft his fuc- 
ceflor Ferdinand, and claimed the obfervance of all the ediés enacted in favour of 
the new religion, together with the reftoration of their antient laws and confti- 
tution. The neighbouring principalities, Silefia, Moravia, Lufatia, Auftria, even 
the kingdom of Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and throughout all thefe 
populous and martial provinces, the fpirit of difcord and civil war had univerially 
diffufed itfelf. 


Ferpinanp IJ. who poffeffed more vigour and ability, tho’ not more lenity 
and moderation, than are ufual with the Auftrian princes, ftrongly armed him- 
felf for the recovery of his authority ; and befides employing the affiftance of his 
fubjects, who profeffed the antient religion, he engaged on his fide a powerful al- 
liance of the neighbouring potentates. All the catholic princes of the empire had 
embraced his defence ; even Saxony, the moft powerful of the proteftant: Po- 
land had declared itfelf in his favour; and, above all, the Spanifh monarch, 
deeming his own intereft clofely connected with that of the younger branch of 
his family, prepared powerful fuccours from Italy, and from the Low Countries ; 
and he alfo advanced large fums for the fupport of Ferdinand and of the catholic 
religion. 

Tue ftates of Bohemia, alarmed with thefe mighty preparations, began alfo to 
follicit foreign affiftance; and, together with that fupport, which they obtained 
from the evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to eftablifh connexions 
with greater princes. They caft their eyes on Frederic, Elector of Palatine. 
They confidered, that, befides the power of his own {tate, which was confiderable, 
he was fon-in-law to the King of England, and nephew to Prince Maurice, whofe 
authority was become almoft abfolute in the United Provinces. They hoped, 
that thefe princes, moved by the connections of blood, as well as by the tie- of 
their common religion, would intereft themfelves in all the fortunes of Frederic, 
and would promote his greatnefs, They therefore made him a tender of their 
crown, which they confidered as elective; and the young Palatine, ftimulated by 
ambition, without confulting either James or Maurice, whofe oppofition he fore- 
faw, immediately accepted the offer, and marched all his forces into Bohemia, in 
fupport of his new fubjects, 
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Tue news of thefe events no fooner reached England, than the whole kingdom 
was on fire to engage in the quarrel. Scarce was the ardour greater, with which 
all the ftates of Europe, in former age’, flew to refcue the holy land from the do- 
minion of infidels. The nation, at that time, were fincerely attached to the blood 
of their monarch, and they confidered their connection with the Palatine, who had 
married a daughter of England, as very clofe- and intimate. And, when they 
heard of catholics carrying on wars and perfecutions againft proteftants, they 
thought their own intereft moft deeply concerned, and regarded their neutrality 
as a bafe defertion of the caufe of God, and of hig holy religion.. In fuch a quar- 
rel, they would gladly have marched to’ the oppofite extremity of Europe, have 
plunged themfelves into a chaos of German politics, and have expended all the 
blood and treafure of the nation, by maintaining a conteft with the whole houfe 
of Auftria, at the very time, and in the very place, where it was the moft potent,. 
and almoft irrefiftible. 


Bur James, befides that he had too little enterprize for fuch vaft undertakings, 
was reftrained by another motive, which had a mighty influence overhim. He 
refufed to patronize the revolt of fubjeéts again{t their fovereign, From the very 
firft he denied to his fon-in-law, the title of the King of Bohemia: He forbad him 
to be prayed for in the churches under that appellation: And tho’ he owned, that 
he had no-wife examined the pretenfions, privileges, and conftitution of the re- 
volted ftates ; fo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, that he concluded 
fubjects muft ever be in the wrong, when they ftood in oppofition to thofe, who 
had acquired or aflumed that majettic title. Thus, even in meafures, founded on 
true politics, James intermixed fo many narrow prejudices, as loft him all his au- - 
thority, and expofed him to the imputation of weaknefs and of error. | 


Mean while, affairsevery where haftened toacrifis. Ferdinand levied a mighty 
force under the command of the Duke of Bavaria and the Count of Bucquoy;. and 
advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low Countries, Spinola colle@ed a 
veteran army of thirty thoufand men. When Edmonds, the King’s refident at 
Bruffels, made remonftrances to the Archduke “Albert, he was anfwered, that the 
orders for this armament had been tranfmitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he 
alone knew the fecret intentions of it. Spinola again told the minifter, that his 
orders were ftill fealed; and that, if Edmonds would accompany him in his 
march to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give him full fatisfa@tion. Te 
was more eafy to fee his intention, than to prevent its fuccefs. 
time, it was known in England, that Frederic. being defeate 
cifive battle of Prague, had fled with his family into Holl 
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had fallen upon the Palatinate, and, meeting with no refiftance, except from fome 
princes of the union, and from one Englifh regiment of 2,400 men, commande 
by the brave Sir Horace Vere, had, in a little time, made himfelf mafter of t! 
greateft part of that principality. 

Hicu were now the murmurs and complaints agaals the King’s neutrality and 
unaclive gacouransss The happinefs and Peagquiyit y of their own country became 
diftafteful to the Englith, when they reflected on the oppreffions and diftrefles o! 
their poseenent} brethren in Germany. They confidered not, that their interpofal 
igious zeal, could not, at that 
time, be juflifted by any found maxims of politics; that, however exor birant the 
Auftrian greatnefs, the danger was ftill too diftant to give any juft alarms to Eng- 
land ; that mighty refiffanct would yet be made by fo many potent and warlike 
princes’ and ftates in Germany,, ere they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that 
France, now engaged to contract a double alliance with the Auftrian family, muft 


neceflarily be foon rouzed from her lethargy, and oppofe the progrefs of fo ha- 
2. 


in the wars of the continent, tho’ agreeable to rel 


ted a rival; that in the farther advance of conquetts, even the intereft of the two 
branches of that ambitious family muft interfere, and beget mutual jealoufy and 
oppofition ; that a Jand-war, carried on at fuch a diftance, would w afte the blood 
and treafure of the Englifh nation, without any hopes of fuccefs; that a fea-war, 
indeed, might be both fafe and fuccefsful againft Spain, but would not affect 
the enemy in fuch vital parts as to make them {top their career of fuccefs in Ger- 
many, and abandon all their acquifitions ; and that the profpect of recovering the 
Palatinate being at prefent defperate, the affair was reduced to this fimple queition, 


whether peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain: hopes of plunder and 
ef conquefts in the Indies, were preferable? A queftion, which, at the beginning 
of the King’s reign, had already been decided, and perhaps wich reafon, in favour 
of the former advantages. 

James might have defended his pacific meafures by fuch plaufible arouments : 
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his virtue, fubmit themfelves to fo equitable an arbitration. He flattered him- 
3 bf 
felf with hopes, that, after he had formed an intimate connection with the Spa- 
nifh monarch, by means of his fon’s marriage, the reftitution of the Palatinate 
3 a ae g 
might be pbissgeie from the motive alone of friendfhip and perfonal regard. He 
perceived not, that his unactive virtue, the more it w: bee the greater con- 


tempt was it expofed to. He was not fenfible, that the If 
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attended with fuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation would fcarce be able 
to furmount them; much lefs, that that match could in good politics be depend- 
ed on, as the means of procuring fuch extraordinary advantages. His unwarlike 
difpofition, increafed by age, rivetted him ftill fafter in his errors, and determined 
him tofeek the reftoration of his fon in law, by remonftrances and entreaties, by 
arguments and empbaflics, rather than by blood and violence, And the fame defect 
of courage, which held him in awe of foreign nations, made him likewife afraid 
of fhocking the prejudices of his own fubjeéts, and kept him from openly avowing 
tbe meafures, which he was determined to purfue. Or perhaps, he hoped to turn 
thefe prejudices to account; and, by their means, engage his people to furnith 


him with fupplies, of which their exceffive frugality had hitherto made them fo 
{paring and referved. 


Fle firft tried the expedient of a benevolence or free-gift from individuals, pre- 
tending the urgency of the cafe, which would not allow leifure for any Other mea- 
fure: But the jealoufy of liberty was now rouzed, and the nation regarded thefe 
pretended benevolences as real violences, contrary to law and pernicious to free= 
dom, however authorized by antient precedent. A parliament was found to be 
the only refource, which could furnith any large fupplies ; and writs were accord- 
ingly iilued for fummoning that great council of the nation, 


Turis parliament is remarkable for being the epoch, in which were firft regu- 
larly formed, tho’ without acquiring thefe denominations, the parties of Court 
and Counrry3; parties, which have ever fince continued, and which, while 
they often threaten the total diffolution of the government, are the real caufes of 
its permanent life and vigour. In the antient Gothic conftitution, of which the 
Englifh partook with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of autho- 
rity and liberty, which we have fince enjoyed in this ifland, and which now fub- 
fift uniformly together; but of authority and anarchy, which perpetually fhocked 
with each other, and which t-ok place alternately, according as circumftances 
were more or lefs favourable to cither of them. A Parliament, compofed of bar- 
barians, fummoned from their fields and forrefts, uninftructed by ftudy, conver- 
fation, or travel ; ignorant of their own laws and hiftory, and unacquainted with 
the fituation of all foreign nations; a parliament called precarioufly by the King, 
and diffolved at his pleafure ; fitting a few days, debating a few points prepared - 
for them, and whofe members were impatient to return to their own caftles, where 
alone they were great, and to the chace, which was their favourite amufement: 
Such a par iament was very little fitted to enter into a difcuffion of all the quef- 
tions of government, and to fhare, in a regular manner, the legal adminiftration. 
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The name, the authority of the king alone appeared,.in the common courfe of Chep.IV. 
government; in extraordinary emergencies, he afflumed, with ftill better reafon, we 
the fole direction ; the imperfect and unformed laws left, in every thing, a lati. 
tude of interpretation; and when the ends, purfued by the monarch, were, in 
general, agreeable to his fubjects, little feruple or jealoufy was entertained, with 
regard to the regularity of the means. During the reign of an able, fortunate, 
or popular prince, no member of either houfe, much lefs of the lower, durft thinls: 
of entering into a formed party, in oppofition to the court ;. fince the diffolution 
of the parliament muft, in a few days, leave him unproteéted, to the vengeance of 
his fovereign,. and to thofe ftretches of prerogative, which were then fo eafily 
made, in order to punifh an obnoxious object. During an unpopular and weak 
reign, the current commonly ran fo ftrong againft the monarch, that none durft 
inlift themfelves in the court-party ; or if the prince was able to ingage any con- 
fiderable barons on his fide, the queftion was decided with arms in the field, not 
by debates or arguments in a fenate or aflembly, And upon the whole, the chief 
circumftance, which, during antient times, retained the prince in any legal form of 
adminiftration, was, that the {word, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained. 
ftill.in the hands of his fubjects.; and this irregular and dangerous check had much 
more influence than the regular and methodical limits of the laws and conftitution.. 
As-the nation could not be compelled, it was requifite, that every public meafure 
of confequence, particularly that of levying new taxes, fhould feem to be adopted 
by common confent:and approbation. . 


Tue princes of the houfe of Tudor;. partly by the vigour of their adminiftra- 
tion, partly by the concurrence of favourable circumftances, had been able to efta- 
blifh a more regular fyftem of government; but they drew the conftitution fo 
near to defpotifm, as diminifhed extremely the authority of the pariiament.. That 
fenate became, in a great degree, the.organ. of royal will and pleafure :. Oppofi- 
tion would have been. regarded as a fpecies of rebellion: And even religion, the. 
moft dangerous article, in which innovations could be be introd uced, had admitted, 
in the courfe of a few years, four feveral alterations, from the authority alone of 
the fovereign. The parliament was not then the road to honour and preferment :. 
The. talents of popular. intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated. and unknown 
And tho’ that aflembly {till preferved authority,. and retained the privilege of: 
making laws. and beftowing public money, the members acquired not, upon that: 
account, either with prince or people, much more weight and confideration. . What’ 
powers were requifite for conducting the machine of government, the King was 
accultomed, of himfelf, to afume. His own revenucs fupplied him with money 
fufficient for his ordinary expences.. And.when extraordinary emergencies occur- 
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he prince needed not to folicit votes in parliament, either for the making 
r impofing taxes, both of which were now become requifite for public in- 


Tue fecurity of individuals, fo neceflary to the liberty of popular councils, was 
totally unknown in that age. And as no defpotic princes, fcarce even the eaftern 
tyrants, rule intirely without the concurrence of fome affemblies, which fupply 
both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary force, feems then to have been 
wanting towards the eftablifhment of a fimple monarchy in England. The 
militia, t ho’ more favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inftitutions, was 


9 
much inferior, in this refpect, to difciplined armies; and if it did not preferve 
liberty to the people, it preferved, at leait, the power, if ever the inclination fhould 


arife, of recovering it. | 

Bur fo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards liberty, that I‘ lizabeth, 
the laft of that arbitrary line, herfelf no lefs arbitrary, was yet the moft renown- 
ed and moft popular of all the fovereigns, who had filled the throne of Eng- 
land, It was natural for James to take the government as he found it, and*to 
purfue her meafures, which he heard fo much applauded; nor did his penetra- 
tion extend fo far as to difcover, that neither his circumftances nor his character 
could fupport fo extenfive an authority. His narrow revenues and little frugality 
began now to render him dependent on his people, even in the ordinary courfe 
of adminiftration: Their increafing knowlege difcovered to them that advantage, 
which they had obtained; and made them fenfible of the ineftimable value of 
civil liberty. And as he poffefied too little dignity to command refpeét, and too 
much good-nature to imprefs fear, a new fpirit difcovered irfelf every day in the 
parliament ; anda party, jealous of a free conftitution, were regularly formed in. 
the houfe of commons. 


Bur -notwithftanding the’e advantages, acquired to liberty ;“fo extenfive was 
royal authority, and fo firmly eftablifhed in all its parts, that ’tis probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have defpaired of ever refi ling it, had they not been. 
ftimulated by religious motives, which infpire a courage, unfurmountable by any 
human obftaele. 


Tne fame alliance, which has ever prevailed betwixt kingly power and eccie- 
+ * ‘ a ~~ % : i 1 . . 
fiaftical authority, was now fully eftablithed in England ; and while the prince 
affifted the clergy in lupprefling {chifmatics and innovators, the Clergy, in re- 
turn, inculcated the doctrine of an unreferved fubmiffion and obedience to the 
civil magiftrate. The génius of the church of England, fo kindly to monarchy, 
forwarded the confederacy; its fubmiffion to epifcopal jurifdiétion ; its attach- 
ment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent pomp and fplendor of worfhip ; 


and 
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and in a word, its affinity to the tame fuperftition of the catholics, rather than © 


to the wild fanaticifm of the puritans. 

On the other hand, oppofision to the church, and the perfecutions under which 
they laboured, were fufficient to throw the puritans into-the country party, and 
to beget political principles little favourable to the high pretenfions of the fove- 
reign. ‘The fpirit too of enthufiafm; bold, daring, and uncontrouled ; {tronely 
difpofed their minds to adopt republican tenets; and inclined them to arrogate, 
in their actions and conduct, the fame liberty, which they aflumed, in their rap- 
turous flights and extafies. Ever fince the firft origin of that feet, thro’ the 
whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, puritannical principles had been 
underftood in a double fenfe, and exprefled the opinions favourable both to po- 
litical and to ecclefiaftical liberty.. And as the court, in order to difcredit all par- 
liamentary oppofition, affixed the denomination of puritans to its antagonifts ; the 
religious puritans willingly adopted this idea, which was fo advantageous to them, 
and which confounded their caufe with that of the patriots or country party. Thus 
were the civil and ecclefiaftical factions rezularly formed ; and the humour of the 
nation, during that age, running {trongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
{pirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and by means of its re- 
ligious affociate, from which it reaped more advantage than honour, it fecretly 
enlarged its dominion over the greateft part of the kingdom. 


In this parliament, however, it muft be owned, there appeared, at firft, nothing 
but duty and fubmiffion on the part of the commons; and they feemed determined 
to facrifice every thing, in order to maintain a good correfpondence with their 
prince. . They would allow no mention to be made of the new cuftoms or impo- 
fitions, which had been fo eagerly difputed in the former parliament: The im- 
prifonment of the members of that parliament was here, by fome, complained of; 
but, by the authority of the graver and more prudent part of the houfe, that 
grievance was buried in oblivion: And being informed, that the King had re- 
mitted very confiderable fums to the Palatine, they voted him two fubfidies ; and 
that too, at the very beginning of the feflion, contrary to the maxims frequently 
adopted by their predeceffors, 

AfrTERWARDS, they proceeded, but ina very tempcrate manner, to the ex- 
amination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted to Sir Giles 
Mompefion and Sir Francis Michel, for the licencing ians and ale-houfes ; that 
creat fums of money had been levied, under pretext of thefe licences; and that 
{uch innkeepers as prefumed to continue their bufinefs, without fatisfying the 
rapacity of the patentees, had been feverely punifhed by fines, imprifonments, 


and other vexations. 
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Tue fame perfons had alfo procured a patent, which they thared with Sir 
ward Villiers, brother to Buckingham, for the fole making of gold and filver 
thread and Jace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing any 
fivalfhip in thefe manufactures: They were armed with authority to’ fearch 
for all goods, which might interfere with their patent ; and even to punith, at 
their own will and difcretion; the makers, importers, and venders of fuch coms 
modities. Many had grievoufly fuffered by this exorbitant jurifdiétion 5 and 
the lace, which had been manufactured by the patentees, was found univerfally 
to be adulterated, and to be compofed more of copper than of the precious me- 
tals. 


THESE grievances the commons reprefented to the King; and they met with 
avery gracious and very cordial reception. He feemed even thankful for the 
information given him; and declared himfelf-athamed, that fuch abufes, un- 
knowingly to him, had crept into his adminiftration. “* I affure you,” faid he, 
“* ‘had I before heard thefe things complained of, I would have done the office 
“of a juft king, and out of parliament have punifhed them, as feverely, and 
** peradventure more, than you now intend todo.” A fentence was paft for the 
punifhment of Michel, and Mompeffon. It wasexecuted on the former. The latter 
broke prifon and efcaped. Villiers was, at that time, fent purpofely on a foreign 
employment; and his guilt being lefs enormous or lefs apparent than that of the 
others, he was eafily protected by the credit of his brother, Buckingham. 

Encouracep by this fuccef§, the commons catried their fcrutiny, and fill 
with a refpectful hand, into other abufes of great importance. The feals were, 
at that time, in the keeping of the celebrated Bacon, created Vifcount St. Al- 
bans ; a man univerfally admired for the greatnefs of his genius, and beloved 
for the courteoufnefs and humanity of his behaviour. He was the great orna- 
ment of his age and nation; and nought was wanting to render him the orna- 
ment of human nature itfelf, but that ftrength of mind, which might check 
his intemperate defire of preferment, that could add nothing to his dignity, 
and reftrain his profufe inclination to expence, that could be requifite neither for 
his honour nor entertainment. His want of oeconomy and his indulgence to fer- 
vants had involved him in neceflities; and, in order to fupply his prodigality, 
he had been tempted to take bribes, and that ina very open manner, from fui- 
tors in chancery. ’Tis pretended, that, notwithftanding this enormous abufe, 
he had ftill, in the feat of jutftice, preferved the integrity of a judge, and had 
given juft decrees againft thofe very perfons, from whom he had received the 
Wages of iniquity. Complaints rofe the louder on that account, and at laft reach- 
ed the houfe of commons, .who fent up an impeachment againft him to the peers. 
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The chancellor, confcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and Chap. IV, 


os 
endeavoured, by a general avowal, to efcape the confufion of a ftriéter inquiry; 
The lords infifted on a particular confeffion of all his corruptions. He acknow- 
leged twenty-eight articles*; and was -fentenced to pay a finé of 40,000 
pounds, to be imprifoned in the Tower during the King’s pleafure, to be for ever 
incapable of any office, place, or employment ; and never again to fit in parlia- 
ment, or come within the verge of the court, 

Turis dreadful fentence, dreadful to a man of nice fenfibility to honour, he fur- 
vived five years; and being releafed, ina little time, from the Tower, his oe~ 
nius, yet unbroken, fupported itfelf amidft involved circumftances anda deprefied 
{pirit, and fhone out in literary produétions, which have made his guilt or weak. 
nefles be forgotten or overlooked by pofterity.. In confideration of his oreat 
merit, the King remitted his fine, as well as all the other parts of his fentence, 
conferred on him a large penfion of 1800 pounds a year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes, And that great 
philofopher, at laft, acknowleged with regret, that he had too long neglected the 
true ambition of a fine genius; and by plunging into bufinefs and affairs, which 
require much lefs capacity, but greater firmnefs ef mind, than the purfuits of 
Jearning, had expofed himfelf to fuch grievous calamities, 


Tue commons had entertained the idea, that they were the great patrons of 
the people, and that the redrefs of all grievances mutt proceed from them; and 
to this principle they were chiefly beholden for the reeard and confideration: of 
the public. In the execution of this office, they now kept their ears open to 
complaints of every kind ; and they carried their refearches into many grievances, 
which, tho’ of no great importance, could not be touched, without fenfibly af- 
fecting the King and his minifters, The prerogative feemed, each moment, to 
be invaded ; the King’s authority, in every article, was difputed ; and James, 
who was willing to correét the abufes of his power, Could not fubmit to have 
his power itfelf queftioned and denied. After the houfe, therefore, had far 
near fix months, and had, as yet, brought no confiderable bufinefs to a full cone 
clufion, the King refolved, under pretence of the advanced feafon, to Interrupt 

I, 2 their 


* One of them is to this purpofe.. The vintners in London refafed to give above a. certain price 
for wines. . The merchants complained to the council. The King made areference to the chancellor, 
He ordered the vintners to give the price demanded by the merchants, and im prifoned two or three 
of the moft obftinate, till they complied. For his pains, he received a prefent-of 1000 pounds from 
the merchants, It may feem to us remarkable, that he was not acculed for arbitrary: proceedings, but 
for corruption, State trialsy vol. v. p: 44. firft edit, 
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their proceedings ‘and he fent them word, that he was determined, in a very 
little time, to adjourn them till next winter. The commons made application 
to the lords, and defired them to join ina petition for delaying the adjourn- 
ment ; which was refufed by the upper houfe. The King regarded this projeét 
of a joint petition as an attempt to force him from his meafures : He thanked 
the peers for their refufal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it was their 
defire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not fo far comply with the 
requeft of the lower houfe. A'nd thus, in thefe great national affairs, the fame 
peevifhnefs, which, in private altercations, often raifes a quarrel from the final- 


left beginnings, produced a mutual coldnefs and difguft between the King and 
the commons. 


Durine the recefs of parliament, the King ufed every meafure to render him- 
felf popular with the nation, and to appeafe the rifing ill humor of their repre. 
fentatives. He had voluntarily offered to the parliament to circum{cribe his own 
prerogative, and to abrogate his power of granting all monopolies for the future. 
He now recalled all the patents of that kind, and redr 
vance, to the number of thirty-feven 
houfe of commons. 


¢fied every article of grie- 
» Which hadsever been complained of in the 
But he pained not the end, which he propofed. The dif- 
guft, which had appeared at parting, could’ not’ fo fuddenly be difpelled. He 
had likewife been fo imprudent as to commit to prifon Sir Edwin Sandys, and Mr: 
Selden, without any known caufe, befides their activity and vigo 
ing their duty as’ members of parliament, 
Germany were fufficient, 


ur, in difcharg- 
And above all, the tranfactions in 
When joined to the King’s cautions, negotiations, and 
delays, to inflame that jealoufy of honour and religion, which prevailed through. 


out the nation. This fummer, the ban of the empire was publifhed again the 
Flector Palatine; and the execution of it was committed to the Duke of Bava. 
ria, The upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that prince, and 
meafures were taking in the empire for beftowing on him the eleG@oral dignity, of 
which the Palatine was defpoiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous fami- 
ly, in poverty and diftrefs, either in Holland, or at Sedan with his uncle the 
Duke of Boiillon. And throughout all the new conquefts, in both the Pa- 
latinates as well as in Bohemia, Auftria, Lufatia; the progrefs of the Auftrian 
arms was diftinguifhed by rigours and feverities, exercifed againft the profeffors 
of the reformed religion. 

THE zeal of the commons immediately moved them, 
to take all thefe tranfactions into confideration. 
which they intended to carry to the King 


upon their affembling, 
They framed a remonttrance, 
- They reprefented, that the enor- 
mous 
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mous growth of the Auftrian power threatened the liberties of all Europe; Chap. lV. 
that the progrefs of the catholic religion in England bred the moft melancholy = 
apprehenfions, left it fhould again acquire an afcendant in the kingdom; that the 
indulgence of his Majefty towards the profeflors of that religion had encouraged 
their infolence and temerity ; that the uncontrouled conquefts, made by the Auftrian 
family in Germany, railed mighty expectations in the Englifh papifts ; but above 
all, that the profpect of the Spanifh match elevated them fo far as to hope for 
an intire toleration, if not a final re-eltablifhment of their religion. The com- 

aons, therefore, entreated his Majefty, that he would immediately undertake 
the defence of the Palatine, and maintain it by force of arms; that he would 
turn his fword againft Spain, whofe armies and treafures were’ the chief fup- 
port of the catholic intereft in Europe; that he would enter into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his fon but with a proteftant princefs; that the children of 
popifh recufants fhould be taken from their parents, and committed to the care 
of proteftant teachers and {choolmafters ; and that the fines and conhi{cations, 
to which the catholics. were by law liable, fhould be levied with the utmoft fe- 
verity. 

By this do/d ftep, unprecedented in England for many years, and unheard Of Rupture be- 
in peaceable times, the commons attacked at once all the King’s favourite ma- tweenKing 
xims of government ; his cautious and pacific meafures, his lenity towards 2 Pan doieet 
Romith religion, and his attachment to the Spanifh alliance, from which he 
promifed himfelf fuch mighty advantages. But what moft difgufted him was, 
their feeming invafion of his prerogative, and their pretending, under colour of 
advice, to direct his conduct in fuch tranfactions, as had ever been acknowleged 
to belong folely to the management and direction of the fovereign, He was, 
at that time, abfent at Newmarket; but fo foon as he heard of the in- 
tended remonftrance of the commons, he wrote a letter to the fpeaker, where 
he fharply reproved the houfe.for debating openly of matters far above their 
reach and capacity, and he ftri¢tly forbad them to meddle with any thing, that 
regarded his government or deep matters of ftate, and efpecially not to touch 
his fon’s marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that 
King or any other of his friends and confederates, In order the more to terrify 
them, he mentioned the imprifonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; and tho’ he denied, 
that the confinement ef that member had been owing to any offence committed 
in the houfe, he yet plainly told them, that he thought himfelf fully intitled to 
punith every mifdemeanour in parliament, as well during its fitting as after its 
diffolution ; and that he intended thenceforward to chaftize any man, whofe tn- 


folent behaviour there fhould minifter occafion of offence. 
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Tuts violent letter, in which the King, tho’ he here imitated former pre- 
cedents of Elizabeth, may be thought not to have ated altogether on’ the de- 
fenfive, had the effeét, which might naturally have been expected from it: The 
commons were enflamed, not terrified. Confcious of their own popularity, and 
of the bent of the nation towards a war with the catholics abroad, and the per- 
fecution of popery at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, who 
was unfupported by military force, and whofe gentle temper would, of itfelf, fo 
foon difarm his feverity. In a new remonttrance, therefore, they ftill infifted 
on their former remonftrance and advice ; and they maintained, tho’ in re{pect- 
ful terms, that they were intitled to interpofe with their council in all 
Sovernment ; that it was their antient and undoubted right, and an 
tranfmitted to them from their anceftors, to pofiefs intire freedom of fpeech in 
their debates of public bufinefs ; and that, if any member abufed this liberty, it 


belonged to the houfe alone, who were witnefies of his offence, to infi@ a pro- 
per cenfure upon him. 


matters of 
inheritance 


So vigorous an anfwer was no way calculated to appeafe the King. °Tis faid, 
when the approach of the committee, who were to prefent it, was notified to 
him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought: For that there were {0 many kings 
acoming. His anfwer was prompt and fharp. He told the houfe, that their 
remonftrance was more like a denunciation of war than an addrefs of dutiful fub- 
jects; that their pretenfion to inquire into all ftate-affairs, 
was fuch a plenipotence as none of their anceftors, 
weakeft princes, had ever pretended to ; 


complication of views and intelligence, with which they were intirely unacquaint- 
ed; that they could not better thow their wifdom, as well as duty, than by keep.» 
ing within their proper * {phere ; and that in any bufinefs, which depended on Bis 
prerogative, they had no title to interpofe with their advice, except when he was 
pleafed to defire it. And he concluded with thefe memorable words ; And tho? 
we cannot allow of your fiile, in mentioning your antient and undoubled right and inhe~: 
ritance, but wuld rather have wifbed, that ye had Jaid, that your privileges were de- 


rived from the grace and permiffion of our ancefiors and us (for the moft of them Lrew 
from precedents, which Jhcws racber a toleration than inheritance 3) yet we are Pleased 
£0 S1ve Nou cur royal affurance, that as long as you contain your felves within the limits 
of your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preserve your lawful liberties and 


WS Were, Nay, as to preferve our owy royal pre- 


without exception, 
even during the reien of the 
that public tranfaétions depended on 4 


privileges as ever any of our predece 
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Tuts open pretenfion of the King defervedly gave great alarm to the houfe Chap. IV. 
of commons. They faw their title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, yer 19k 
confidered, at lealt, as very precarious. It might be forfeited by abufe, and they 
had already abufed it. They thought proper, therefore, immediately to oppofe 
pretenfion to pretenfion. They framed a proteftation, where they repeated al] Proteftation of 
their former claims for freedom of fpeech, and an unbounded authority to inter- the commons. 
pofe with their advice and council. And they afferted, That the liberties, fran- 
chifes, privileges, and jurifdidions of parliament are the antient and undoubted birth- 
right and imberitance of the fubjeds of England *. 


18th of Dec. 


Tue King, informed of thefe increafing heats and jealoufies in the houfe, hur- 
ried to town. ‘He fent immediately for the journal-book of the commons: 
and, with his own hand, before the council, he tore out this proteftation; and 
ordered his reafons to be inferted in the council-book. He was doubly difplea- 
fed, he faid, with the proteftation of the lower houfe ; on account of the man- 
ner of framing it, as well as of the matter, which it contained. It was tumultu- 
oufly voted, at a late hour, and in a thin houfe; and it was exprefied in fuch ge- 
neral and ambiguous terms, as might ferve for a foundation to the moft enormous 
claims, and to the moft unwarrantable ufurpations upon his prerogative. 


THE meeting of the houfe might have proved dangerous after fo violent a breach. 

It was no Jonger poffible, while men were in fuch a temper, to finith any bufinefs, 
The King, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and foon after diffolved it by pro- 
clamation ; where he alfo made an apology to the public for his whole conduct. 
THE 


“ This proteftation is fo remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it in its own words, 
«* The commons now afiembled in parliament, being juftly occafioned thereunto, concerning fundry 


“¢ liberties, franchifes and privileges of parliament, amongit others here mentioned, do make’this 


protefiation following ; That the liberties, franchifes and jurifdiations of parliament-are the antient 
and undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the fubjeéts of England; and that the urgent and 


ce 


ney 


‘* arduous affairs concerning the king, ftate, and defence of the realm and of the church of England, 
** and the ‘maintenance and making of laws and redrefs of mifchiefs and grievances, which daily hap- 
*« pen within this realm, are proper fubje‘ts and matter of council and debate in parliament, and that 
** in the handling and proceeding of thofe bufinefies, eyery member of the houfe of parliament hath, 
and, of right, ought to have, freedom of {peech to propound, treat, reafon, and bring to con- 
Clufion the fame; and that the commons in parliament have like liberty and freedom to treat of 


ce 
ee 
** thefe matters, in fuch order as in their judgments fhall feem fittelt, and that every member of the 
‘« faid houfe hath like freedom from all impeachment, unprifonment and moleftation (other than by 
cenfure of the houte itfelf) for, or concerning any fpeaking, reafoning or declaring of any matter 
or matters touching the parliament or parliament-bufinefs. And that if any of the faid members 
be complained of and queftioned for any thing done or faid in parliament, the fame is to be fhown 
to the king by the advice and affent of all the commons aflembled in parliament, before the king 
«* give credence to any private information.” | 
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The leading members of the houfe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert Philips, 
were committed to the Tower: Selden, Pym, and Mallory to other prifons. As 
a lighter punifhment, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel 
Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiffion with others, were fent to [reland, in 
order to execute fome bufinefs, The King, at that time, enjoyed, at leaft exer- 
cifed, the prerogative of employing any man, even without his confent, in any 
branch of public fervice, 

Sir Jobn Saville, a powerful man in the houfe of commons, and a zealous 
Opponent of the court, was made-comptroller of the houthold, a privy counfellor, 
and foon after, a baron. This event is memorable; as being the firft inftance, 
perhaps, in the whole hiftory of England, of any king’s advancing a man, on 
account of parliamentary intereft, and of oppofition to his meafures. However 
irregular this practice, it will be regarded by political reafoners, as one of the moft 
early and motft infallible fymptoms of a regular ettablifhed liberty. 

Tue King having thus, with fo rath and indifcreet a hand, torn off that fa- 
cred veil, which hitherto covered the Englith confticution, and which threw an 
ob{curity upon it, fo advantageous to royal prerogative ; every man began to in- 
dulge himfelf in political reafonings and inquiries ; and the fame factions, which 
commenced in parliament, were propagated throughout the nation. In vain, did 
James, by re-iterated proclamations, forbid the difcourfing of ftate affairs, . 
Such proclamations, if they had any effeét, ferved rather to inflame the curiofity 


of the public. And in every circle or fociety, the late tranfaGtions became the 
fubject of argument and debate. 


Aut hiftory, faid the partizans of the court, as well as the hiftory of England, 
juftify the King’s pofition with regard to the origin of popular privileges; and 
every reafonable man mutt allow, that, as monarchy is the moft fimple form of go- 


vernment, it muft firft have occurred to rude and uninftructed mankind, The- 


other complicated and artificial additions were the lucceflive invention of fovereigns, 


and legiflators ; or, if they were obtruded on the prince by feditious fubjeéts, their 
origin muft appear, on.that account, ftill more precarious and unfavourable, Jn 
England, the authority of the King, in all the exterior forms of government and 
in the common ftyle of law, appears totally abfolute and fovereign ; nor does the 
real {pirit of the conftitution, as it has ever diftovered itfelf in practice, fall much 
fhort of thefe appearances, ‘The parliament is created by his will ; by his will it 
is diffolved. Vis his will alone, tho’ at the defire of both houfes, which gives 
authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the majefty of the monarch feems to” 
merit fole attention and regard, And no fubject, who has expoled himfelf to 


| royal 
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royal indignation, can propofe to live with fafety in the kingdom; nor can he 
even leave it, according to law, without the confent of his mafter. Ifa magi- 
firate, invironed with fuch power and fplendor, fhould confider his authority as 
facred, and regard himfelf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenfions may bear.a 
very favourable conftruction. Or, allowing them to be merely pious frauds, we 
need not be furprized, that the fame ftratagem, which was practifed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moft celebrated legiflators of antiquity, fhould now, in thefe reft- 
lefs and inquifitive times, be employed by the King of England. Subjeéts are not 
raifed above that quality, tho’ affembled in parliament. The fame humble re- 
{pect and deference is ftill due to their prince. Tho” he indulges them in the privi- 
lege of laying before him their domeftic grievances, with which they are fuppofed 
to be beft acquainted, this warrants not their bold intrufion into each province of 
government. And, to every judicious examiner, it muft appear, “* That the 
** lines of duty are as much tranfgreffed by a more independent and lefs refpect- 
“* ful exercife of acknowledged powers, as by the ufurpation of fuch as are new 
** and unufual.” 

Tue lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reafoned after a very different man- 
ner. ° Tis in vain, faid they, that the King traces up the Englith government to its 
firft origin, in order to reprefent the privileges of parliament as dependent and pre- 
carious : The prefcription and practice of fo many ages, mutt, long ere this time, 
have given a fanction to thefe affemblies, even tho’ they had been derived from 
an origin not more dignified, than that which he affigns them... If the written re- 
cords of the Englifh nation, as aflerted, reprefent parliaments to have arifen from 
the confent of monarchs ; the principles of human nature, when we trace govern- 
ment a ftep higher, muft fhow us, that monarchs themfelves owe all their autho- 
rity to the voluntary fubmiffion of the people. But, in fact, no age can be fhown, 
when the Englifh government was altogether an unmixed monarchy: And if the 
privileges of the nation have, at any particular period, been overpowered by vio- 
lent irruptions of foreign force or domettic ufurpation ; the generous fpirit of the 
people has ever feized the firft opportunity of re eitablifhing the antient govern- 
“ment and conftitution. ‘Tho’ in the ftyle of the laws, and in the ufual forms of ad- 
miniftration, the royal authority may be reprefented as facred and fupreme ; what- 
ever is effential to the exercife of fovereign and legiflative power, muft ftill be re- 
garded as equally divine and inviolable. Or, if any diftin€tion be made in this re- 
{pect, the preference is rather due to thofe national councils, by whofe interpofal 
the exorbitancies of tyrannical power are reftrained, and that facred liberty is pre- 
ferved, which heroic fpirits, in all ages, have deemed more precious than life itfelf. 
Nor is it fufficient to fay, that the mild and equitable adminiftration of James, af- 
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fords little occafion, or no occafion, of complaint. However moderate the exer- 
cife of his prerogative, however exact his obfervance of the laws and conftitution ; 
‘* If he founds his authority on arbitrary and dangerous principles, *tis requifite 
** to watch him with equal care, and to oppofe him with equal vigour, as if he had 
*¢ indulged himfelf in all the excefles of cruelty and tyranny.” 


Amunsr all thefe difputes, the wife and moderate in the nation endeavoured to 
preferve, as much as poffible, an equitable neutrality between the oppolite parties; 
and the more they reflected on the courfe of public affairs, the greater difficulty they 
found of fixing juft fentiments with regard to them. On the one hand, they re- 
garded the very rife of oppofite parties as a happy prognoftic of the eftablifhment 
of liberty ; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixed government, fo inva- 
luable a bleffing, without fuffering that inconvenience, which, in fuch govern- 
ments, has ever attended it. But, when they confidered, on the other hand, the 
neceflary aims and purfuits of both parties, they were ftruck with apprehenfion of 
the confequences, and could difcover no feafible plan of accommodation between 
them. From long praétice, the crown was now pofieffed of fo exorbitant a pre- 
rogative, that it was not fufficient for liberty to remain on the defenfive, or endea- 


vour to fecure the little ground, which was left her: It was become requifite to 


carry On an offenfive war, and to circum{cribe, within more narrow, as well as more 
exact bounds, the authority of the fovereign. Upon fuch provocation, it could 
not but happen, that the prince, however juft and moderate, would endeavourto 
reprefs his opponents; and, as he ftood upon the very brink of arbitrary power, 
it was to be feared, that he would, haftily and unknowingly, pafs thofe limits, 
which were not precifely marked by the conftitution: The turbulent government 
of England, ever fluctuating between privilege and prerogative, would afford a va- 
riety of precedents, which might be pleaded on both fides. In fuch delicate quef- 
tions, the people muft be divided: The arms of the ftate were {till in their hands: 
A civil war muft enfue; a civil war, where no party or both parties would juftly — 
bear the blame, and where the good and virtuous would fcarce know what vows to 
form, were it not that liberty, fo neceflary to the perfection of human fociety, 
would be fufficient to byafs their affeions towards the fide of its defenders, 
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© wreft the Palatinate from the hands of the Emperor and the Duke of Ba- 4622. 
ip varia, muft always have been regarded asa very difficult tafk for the power of 
England, conducted by fuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was plainly impofii- | 
ble, while the breach continued between him and the commons. ‘The King’s ne- Negotiations 
gotiations, therefore, had they been managed with ever fo great dexterity, muft now eae! 
carry lefs weight with them ; and it was eafy to elude all his applications. When and the Paia- 
Lord Digby, his ambaffador to the Emperor, -had defired a ceffation of hoftili- "ate. 
ties, he was remitted to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auftrian ar- 
mies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely fuperfluous to form 
any treaty for that purpofe. Hoftilities are already ceafed, faid he ; and I doubt not 
but I foall be able to prevent their revival, by keeping firm poffeffion of the Palatinate, 
till a final agreement fall be concluded between thetontending parties. Notwithftand- 
ing this infult, James endeavoured to refume with the Emperor a treaty of accom- 
modation ; and he opened the negotiations at Bruffels, under the mediation of the 
Archduke Albert, and, after his death, which happened about this time, under 
that of the Infanta: When the conferences were entered upon, it was found, 
that the powers of thefe princes to determine in the controverfy, were not fuffi- 
cient nor fatisfactory. Schwartzenbourg, the imperial minifter, was expected at 
London; and it was hoped, that he would bring more ample authority : His com- 
miffion referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruffels. It was not difficult for 
the King to perceive, that his applications were purpofely eluded by the Empe- 
ror; but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and it feemed the intereft 
of his fon-in-law to keep alive his pretenfions, he was ftill contented to follow 
Ferdinand thro’ all his fhifts and evafions. Nor was he entirely difcouraged, 
even when the imperial diet at Ratifbon, by the influence, or rather authority of 
the Emperor, tho’ contrary to the proteftation of Saxony and all the reformed, 
| 2 had 
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had transferred the electoral dignity from the Palatine to the Duke of Ba- 
Varia. 


Mean while, the efforts made by Frederic for the recovery of his dominions 
were vigorous. Three armies were levied in Germany by his authority, under 
three commanders, Duke Chriftian of Brunfwick, the ‘Prince of Baden-Dourlach, 
and Count Mansfeldt. The two former generals were defeated by Count Tilly and 
the Imperialifts: The third, tho’ much inferior in force to his enemies, ftill 
maintained the war; but with no great fupplies of money either from the Palatine 
or the King of England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Pa- 
latinate, that he fubfifted his army. As the Auftrians were regularly paid, they 
were kept in more exact difcipline ; and James became juftly apprehenfive, left 
fo unequal a conteft, befides ravaging the Palatine’s hereditary dominions, would 
end in the total alienation of the people from their antient fovereign, by whom 
they were plundered, and in an attachment to their new matters, by whom they 
were protected. Fie therefore wifely perfuaded his fon-in-law to‘difarm, under 


colour of duty and fubmiffion to the Emperor: And accordingly, Mansfeldt was 


difmiffed from the Palatine’s fervice ; and that famous general withdrew his army 


into the Low Countries, and there received a commiffion from the {tates of the 
United Provinces, 


To fhew how little account was made of James’s negotiations abroad, there is a 
pleafantry which is mentioned by all hiftorians, and which, for that reafon, thall 
have place here. In a farce, aéted at Bruffels, a courier was introduced carrying 
the doleful news, that the Palatinate would foon be wrefted from the houfe of Au- 
ftria ; fo powerful were the fuccours, which, from all guarters, were haftening to 
the relief of the defpoiled Eleétor: The King of Denmark had agreed to contribute 
to his affiftance a hundred thoufand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thou- 
fand butter- boxes, and the King of England a hundred thoufand ambaffadors.. On 
other occafions, he was painted with a fcabbard, but without a fword; or witha 
{word, which no boly could draw, tho’ feveral were pulling at-it. 


Ir was not from his negotiations with the Emperor or the Duke of Bavaria, that 
James expected any fuccefs in his project of reftoring the Palatine: His eyes 
were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate his fon’s Marriage 
with the Infanta, he doubted not, after fo intimate a conjunction, but that this 
other point could eafily be obtained. The negotiations of that court being natu- 
rally dilatory, it was not eafy for a prince of fo Jittle penetration in bufinefs,:to 
diftinguifh whether the difficulties, which occurred, were real or affeéteds and 
he was furprized, after negotiating five years on fo fimple a demand, that he 
was not more advanced than at the beginning. The difpenfation of Rome was 


requifite 
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requifite for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteftant prince ; and the King of 
Spain, having undertaken to procure that difpenfation, had thereby acquired the 
means of retarding at pleafure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the fame time 
of concealing entirely his artifices from the court of England. 


In order to remove all obftacles, James difpatched Digby, foon afterwards cre- 
ated Earl of Briftol, as his ambaffador to Philip IV. who had lately fucceeded his 
father inthe crown of Spain. He fecretly employed Gage as his agent at Romie ; and 
finding that the difference of religion was the principal, if not fole difficulty which 
retarded the marriage, he refolved to foften that objection as much as poffible. 
He iffued public orders for difcharging all pop'fh recufants, who were imprifoned ; 


and it was daily apprehended, that he fhould forb‘d, for the future, the execution of 


the penal laws enacted again{ft them. For this ftep, fo oppofite to the rigid fpirit 


of his fubjeéts, he took care to apologize ; and he even endeavoured to afcribe it 


to his great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been making applications, 
he faid, to all foreign princes for fome indulgence to the diftreffed proteftants ; 
and he was ftill anfwered by objections derived from the feverity of the Englifh 
laws againft catholics.. And indeed, it might probably occur to him, that, if the 


extremity of religious zeal was ever to abate among the chriftian fects, one of them: 


muft begin; and nothing would be more honourable for England, than to have 
led the way in fentiments fo wife and moderate. 

Nor only the religious puritans murmured at this tolerating meafure of the King: 
The lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at fo important an exertion of his pre- 
rogative. But among other dangerous articles of authority, the kings of England 
Were, at that time, pofleffed of the difpenfing power; at leaft, were in the con- 
ftant practice of exercifing it. Befides, tho’ the royal prerogative in civil matters 
was then exorbitant, the princes, during fome late reigns, had been accuftomed 
to affume ftill higher in ecclefiaftical. And the King failed not to reprefent the 
toleration of catholics as a meafure entirely of that nature. 

By James’s conceffion in favour of the catholics, he obtained his end. The 
fame religious motives, which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid infincere in 
all the fteps taken with regard to the marriage, were now the chief caufe of promo- 
ting: it:) By its means, it was there hoped, the Englifh catholics would, for the 
future, enjoy eafe and indulgence ; and the Infanta would be the happy inftrument 
of procuring to the church fome tranquillity, after the many fevere perfecu- 
tions which it had hitherto undergone. The Earl of Briftol, a minifter of vi- 
eilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppofed all alliance with catho- 
lics, was now fully convinced of the fincerity of Spain; and he was ready to con- 
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gratulate the King on the entire completion of all his views and projects, A 
daughter of Spain, whom he reprefents as extremely accomplifhed, would foon, he 
faid, arrive in England, and bring with her an immenfe fortune of two millions *, 
a fum four times greater than Spain had ever before given with any princefs. But 
what was of more importance to the King’s honour and happinefs, Briftol confi- 
dered this match as an infallible prognoftic of the Palatine’s re{toration; nor would 
Philip, he thought, ever have beftowed his fifter ands{o large a fortune, under the 
profpect of entering, next day, into a war with England. So exaét was his intel- 
ligence, that the moft fecret councils of the Spaniards, he boafts, had never efcap- 
ed him ; and he found that they had, all along, confidered the marriage of the In- 
fanta and the reftitution of the Palatinate as meafures clofely conneéted, or altoge- 
ther infeparable. However little calculated James’s character to extort fo vaft a 
conceffion ; however improper the meafures which he had purfued for obtaining 
that end; the. ambaflador could not withftand the plain evidence of facts, by which 
Philip now demonttrated his fincerity. Perhaps too, like a wife man, he confider- 
ed, that reafons of ftate, which are fuppofed folely to influence the councils of mo- 
narchs, are not always the motives which there predominate; that the milder views 
of gratitude, honour, friendhhip, generolity, are frequently able, among princes as 
well as private perfons, to counterballance thefe felfifh confiderations ; that the 
juttice and moderation of James had been fo con{picuous in all thefe tranfactions, 
his reliance on Spain, his confidence in her friendfhip, that he had, at laft, obtain- 
ed the cordial alliance of that nation, fo celebrated for honour and fidelity. Or 
if politics muft {till be fuppofed the ruling motive of all public meafures, the ma- 
ritime power of England was fo great, the Spanifh dominions fo divided, as might 
well induce the council of Philip to think, that a fincere friendfhip with the ma- 
{ters of the fea could not be purchafed by too many conceffions, And as James, 
during fo many years, had been allured and feduced by hopes and proteftations, hig 
people enraged by delays and difappointments; it would probably occur, that there 


was now no medium left between the moft inveterate hatred and the motft inti- 


mate alliance betwixt the nations. Not to mention, that, as a new fpirit began 
about this time to animate the councils of France, the friendthip of England be- 


came every day more neceflary to the greatnefs and fecurity of the Spanith monarchy. 
Ax. meafures being, therefore, agreed between the parties, nought was wanting 
but the difpenfation from Rome, which might be confidered as a mere formality. 
The King, juttified by fuccefs, now exulted in his pacific councils, and boafted of 
his 

" It appears by Buckingham’s narrative, that thefe two millions were of pieces of eight, 


600,000 pounds Sterling: A very great fum, and almoft equal to all the fums whj 
during the whole courfe of this reign, had hitherto beftowed on the King. 


and made 
ch the parliament, 
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his fuperior fagacity and penetration; when all thefe flattering profpeéts were blafted Chap. V. 
by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private condition Loe 
to be the bane of himfelf, of his family, and of his people. 


Ever fince the fall of Somerfet, Buckingham had governed, with an uncon- _ 1623. : 
troled fway, both the court and nation ; and could James’s eyes have been Sa ® 
opened, he had now full opportunity of obferving how unfit his favourite was 
for the high ftation to which he was raifed. Some accomplifhments of a courtier 
he poffefled : Of every talent of a minifter he was utterly devoid. Headlong 
in his paffions, and incapable equally of prudence and of diffimulation: Sincere 
from violence rather than candor ; expenfive from profufion more than generofity 
A warm friend, a furious enemy ; but without any choice or difcernment in ei- 
ther : With thefe qualities he had early and quickly mounted to the higheft rank ; 
and partook at once of the infolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and 
the impetuofity which belongs to perfons born in high ftations, and unacquainted 
with oppofition. 

Amonc thofe, who had experienced the arrogance of this overgrown favourite, 
the Prince of Wales himfelf had not been entirely fpared ; and a great coldnefs, if 
not an enmity, had, for that reafon, taken place between them. Buckingham, de- 
firous of an opportunity, which might conneé him with the Prince and overcome 
his averfion, and at the fame time envious of the great credit acquired by Briftol in 
the Spanifh negotiation, bethought himfelf of an expedient, by which he might, at 
once, gratify both thefe inclinations. He reprefented to Charles, That perfons of his 
exalted ftation were peculiarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circum- 
{tance in life; and commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
to whom they were unknown; not endeared by fympathy, not obliged by fervices; 
wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political interefts: That how- 
ever accomplifhed the Infanta, the muft ftill confider herfelf as a melancholy 
victim of ftate, and could not but think with averfion of that day when the was to 
enter the bed of a ftranger ; and paffing into a foreign country and a new family, 
bid adieu for ever to her father’s houfe and to her native land: That it was in the 
Prince's power to foften all thefe rigours, and lay fuch an obligation on her, as would 
attach the moft indifferent temper, as would warm the coldeft affections :. That his 
journey to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the 
fictions of Spanith romance, and fuiting the amorous and enterprizing character of 
that nation, muft immediately introduce him to the Princefs under the agreeable cha- 
racter of a devoted lover and daring adventurer: That the negotiations with regard 
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to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languifhed in the hands of minifters, would 
quickly be terminated by fo illuftrious an agent, feconded by the mediation and 
intreaties of the grateful Infanta:. That the Spanith generofity, moved by that 
unexampled truft and confidence, would make conceffions beyond what could be 
expected from political views and confiderations: And that he would quickly 
return to the King with the glory of having re-eltablithed the unhappy Palatine, 
by the fame enterprize, which procured him the affections and the perfon of the 
Spanifh Princefs. | } 

Tue mind of the young Prince, replete with candor, was inflamed by thefe 
generous and romantic ideas, He agreed to make application to the King for his 
approbation. They chofe the moment of his kindeft and moft jovial humour; 
and more by the earneftnefs which they exprefled, than by the force of their rea- 
fons, they obtained a hafty and unguarded confent to their undertaking. And 
having engaged his promife to keep their purpofe fecret, they left him, in order 
to make preparations for their journey, 

No fooner was the King alone, than his temper, more timorous than fanguine, 
fuggefted very different views of the matter, and reprefented every difficulty and 
danger which could occur. _ He reflected, that, however the world might pardon 
this fally of youth in the Prince, they would never forgive himfelf, who, at-his 
years, and after. his experience, could entrutft his only fon, the heir of his crown, 
the prop of his age, to the difcretion of foreigners, without fo much as providing 
the frail fecurity of a fafe conduét in his favour : That, if the Spanifh monarch was 
fincere in his profeffions, a few months muft finifh the treaty of marriage, and 
bring the Infanta into England; if he was not fincere, the folly was ftill more’ 
egregious of committing the Prince into his hands: That Philip, when poffefled of 
fo invaluable a pledge, might well rife in his demands, and impofe harder condi- 
tions of treaty : And that the temerity of this enterprize was fo apparent, that the 
event, however proiperous, could never juftify ic; and if difaftrous, it would ren« 
der himfelf infamous to his people, and ridiculous to all potterity. 

Tormenvep with thefe reflections, fo foon as the Prince and Buckingham 
returned for their difpatches, he informed them of all the reafons which had de- 
termined him to change his refolution; and he begged them to defift from fo foolith 
an adventure. The Prince received the difappointment with forrowful fubmiffion 
and filent tears: Buckingham prefumed to {peak in an imperious tone, which he 
had ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eafy mafter. He told him, that 
no bedy, for the future, would believe any thing he faid, when he retracted fo 
foon the promife, fo folemnly given; that he plainly difcerned this change of re- 


dolution to proceed from another breach of his word, in communicating the mat- 


ter 
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ter to fome rafcal, who had furnifhed him with thofe pitiful reafons, which he had 
* alleged, and he doubted not but he fhould hereafter know who his counfellor had 
been ; and that if he receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch adifob- 
ligation to the Prince, who had now fet his heart upon the journey, after his Ma- 
jefty’s approbation, that he could never forget it, nor forgive any man who had 
been the caufe of it. 

Tue King with great earneftnefs, fortified by many oaths, made his apology, 
by denying, that he had communicated the matter to any man ; and finding him- 
{elf affailed, as well by the boifterous importunities of Buckingham, as by the warm 
entreaties of his fon, whofe applications had hitherto, on other occafions, been 
always dutiful, never earneft ; he had again the weaknefs to affent to their purpofed 
journey.. It was agreed, that Sir Francis Cottington alone, the Prince’s fecretary, 
and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, fhould accompany them ; 
and the former being at that time in the anti-chamber, he was immediately called 
in by the King’s order. 

James told Cottington, that he had always been an honeft man, and therefore 
he was now to tru{ft him in an affair of the higheft importance, which he was not, 
upon his life, to difclofe to any man whatever. ‘* Cottington, added he, here 
‘¢ is baby Charles and Stenny”’ (thefe ridiculous appellations he ufually gave to the 
Prince and Buckingham) ** who have a great mind to go poft into Spain, and fetch 
‘© home the Infanta: They will have but two more in their company, and have 
«© chofen you for one. What think you of the journey ?” Sir Francis, who 
was a prudent man, and had refided fome years in Spain as the King’s agent, was 
ftruck with all the obvious objections to fuch an enterprize, and (erupted not to 
declare them. The King threw himfelf upon his bed, and cryed, I told you this 
before; and fell into new paffion and lamentation, complaining that he was undone, 
and fhould lofe baby Charles. 

Tue Prince fhowed by his countenance, that he was extremely diffatishied with 
Cottington’s difcourfe; but Buckingham broke into an open paffion againtt 
him. The King, he told him, afked him only of the journey and of the manner 
of travelling; particulars, of which he might be a competent judge, having gone the 
road fo oftenby poft ; but that he, without being*called to it, had the prefump- 
tion to give his advice upon matters of ftate and againft his mafter, which he fhould 
repent fo long as he lived. A thoufand other reproaches he added, which put the 
poor King into a new agony on behalf of a fervant, who, he forefaw, wouid fuffer 
for anfwering him honeftly. Upon which he faid with fome commotion: Vay, 
by God, Stenny, you are much to blame for ufing him fo: He anfi wered me direétly to the 
queftion which I afked him, and very Sais and wifely ; and yet, you knew, be faid no 
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more, than I told you before he was calledin. Wowever, after all this paffion on 
both fides, James renewed his confent ; and proper directions were given for the 
journey. Nor was he now at any lofs to difcover, that the whole intrigue was 
originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as purfued violeotly by his fpirit 
and impetuofity. 

THESE circumftances, which fo well characterize the perfons, feem to have 
been related by Cottington to Lord Clarendon, from whom they are here tran- 
fcribed ; and tho” minute, are not undeferving of a place in hiftory. 


Lue Prince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, and Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, matter of horfe to Buckingham, paffed difguifed and undifcovered thro? 
France ; and they even ventured into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles faw the 


Princefs Henrietta, whom he afterwards e{poufed, and who was, at that time, in the 


bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after their departure from London,» 


they arrived at Madrid ; and furprized every body by a ftep fo little ufual among: 
great princes, The Spanifh monarch immediately paid Charles a vifit, exprefled 
the utmoft gratitude for the confidence repofed in him, and made warm protef- 
tations of a correfpondent confidence and friendfhip. By the moft ftudied civj 
lities, he fhowed the refpect, which he bore his royal gueft. He gave him a col 
den key, which opened al! his apartments, that the Prince might, without any 
introduction, have accefs to him at al] hours: He took the left hand of him on 
every occafion, except in the apartments ailigned to Charles ; for there, he faid, the 
Prince was at home: Charles was introduced into the palace with the fame pomp 
and) ceremony which attend the kings of Spain on their coronation: The council 
received public orders to obey him as the King himfelf: All the prifons of Spain 


were thrown open, and all the prifoners received their freed 


m, as if the event, 
the moft honourable and moft fortunate, had happened to the monarchy: And 


every fumptuary law with regard to apparel was fufpended during his refidence in 
Spain, The Infanta, however, was only fhown to her lover in public; the Spa- 
nifh ideas of decency being fo ftriét, as not to allow of any more intercourfe, till 
the arrival of the-difpenfation, 

Tue point of honour was carried fo far by that generous. people, that no at- 
tempt was made, on account of the advantage, which they had acquired, of im- 
pofing any harder conditions of treaty: Their pious zeal only prompted them, on 
one occafion, to defire more conceffions in the religious articles ; but, on the Op- 
pofition of Briftol, accompanied with fome reproaches, they immediately defifted, 
The Pope, however, hearing of the Prince’s arrival in Madrid, tacked fome new 
claufes to the difpenfation ; and it became requifite to tranfmit 


the articles to 
London, that the King might there ratify them, 


This treaty, which was made 
public, 
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public, confifted of feveral articles, chicy regarding the exercife of the catholic Chap: V. 
. religion by the Infanta and her family. Nothing could reafonably be found fault 1°23 

with, except one article, where the King promifed, that the children fhould be 

educated by the Princefs, till ten years of age. This condition could not be in- - 

fifted on, but with a view of feafoning their minds with catholic prejudices; and 

tho’ fo tender an age feemed little fufceptible of theological tenets, yet the fame 

reafon, which made the Pope infert that article, fhould-have induced the King 

to reject it. 

Bzsipxs the public treaty, there were feparate articles, privately fworn to by 
the King; where he promifed to fufpend the penal laws enacted againft catholics, 
to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a toleration for the exer- 
cife of the catholic religion in private houfes. Great murmurs, we may believe, 
would have arifen againft thefe articles, had they been made known to the public ; 
fince we find it to have been imputed as an enormous crime to the Prince, that, 
having received, about this time, a very civil letter from the Pope, he was in- 
duced to return a very civil anfwer *. 

Mean while Gregory XV. who granted the difpenfation, died ; and Urban VIII. 
was chofen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio refufed to deliver the dif- 
penfation, till it fhould be renewed by Uiban; and that crafty pontiff delayed the 
fending a new difpenfation, in hopes, that, during the Prince’s refidence in Spain, 
fome expedient might be fallen upon to operate his converfion. The King of 
England, as well as the Prince, became impatient. On the firft hint, Charles 
obtained permifiion to return ; and Philip graced his departure with all. the cir- 

-cumftances of elaborate civility and refpect, which had attended his arrival,. He 
even erected a pillar, on the {pot where they feparated, asa monument of mutual 
friendfhip: and the Prince, having fworn to the obfervance of all the articles, en- 
tered on his journey, and embarked on board the Englith fleet at St. Andero. 

Tue character of Charles, compofed of decency, referve, modetty, fobriety ; 
virtues fo fuitable to the manners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled confidénce, 
which he had repofed in their nation; the romantic gallantry, which he had pra- 
ctifed towards their princefs; all thefe circumftances, joined to his youth and a- 
greeable figure, had endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had imprefied 
the moft favourable ideas of him. But, in the fame proportion, that the’ Prince 
was beloved and efteemed, was Buckingham defpifed and hated. His behaviour, 
compoled of Englith familiarity and French vivacity 5 his fallies of paffion, his in- 
decent freedoms with the Prince, his diffolute pleafures, his arrogant, impetuous 
temper, which he neither could, nor cared to difguife ; qualities like thefe, could, 


moft of them, be efteemed no where, but to the Spaniards were the objects of pe- 
N 9 culiar 
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culiar averfion. They could not conceal their furprize, that fuch a youth 


could intrude into a negotiation, now conduéted to a period, by fo accomphifhed” 


a minifter as Briftol, and could afflume to himfelf all the merit of it. They la- 
mented the Infanta’s fate, who muft be approached by a man, whofe temerity 
feemed to refpect no laws, divine or human. And when they obferved, that he 
had the imprudence to infult the Condé Duke of Olivarez, their prime minifter ; 
every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the Spanifh, became defirous of 
fhowing a contempt for the Englifh favourite. 


Tue Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own attachment to the Spa- 
nifh, nation and to the King of Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to 
every meafure, which would cement the friendfhip between England and them, 
and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the Prince’s marriage with the 
Infanta. But, he added, with a fincerity, equally infolent and indifcreet, With 
regard to you, Sir, in particular, you mujft not confider me as your friend, but muft 
ever expec? from me all pofible enmity and oppofition. The Condé Duke replied, 
with a becoming dignity, that he very willingly accepted of what was proferred 
him: And on thefe terms the favourites parted. | 


BuckincHamM, fenfible how odious he was become to the Spaniards, and 
dreading the influence, which that nation would naturally acquire after the arrival 
of the Infanta, refolved to employ all his credit, in order. to prevent the marriage. 
By what arguments he could engage the Prince to offer fuch an infult to the Spa- 
nifh nation, from whom he had met with fuch generous treatment ; by what co- 
Jours he could difguife the ingratitude, and imprudence of fuch a meafure ; 
thefe are totally unknown to us. It only appears, that his impetuous and domi- 
neering character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a total afcendant 
over the gentle and modeft temper of Charles ; and, when the Prince left Ma- 
drid, he was firmly. determined, notwithftanding all his profeflions, to break off 
the treaty with Spain. | 

Ir is not likely, that Buckingham prevailed fo eafily with James to abandon a 
project, which, during fo many years, had been the object of all his wifhes, and 


- which he had now unexpectedly conducted toa happy period. A rupture with 


Spain, the lofs of two millions, were profpects little agreeable to this pacific and. 
indigent monarch: But finding his only. fon bent again{t a mateh, which had al- 
ways been oppofed by his people and his parliament, he yielded to difficulties, 
which he had not courage nor ftrength of mind fufficient to refit, The Prince, 


therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, affumed intirely the di- 


rection of the negotiation; ‘and it was their bufinefs to feek for pretences by 


which they could give a colour to their intended violation of treaty. 
THO’ 
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Tuo’ the reftitution of the Palatinate had ever been confidered by James as q Chap. V. 
natural or neceflary confequence of the Spanith alliance, he had always forbid his 1043: 
minifters to infift on it as a preliminary article to the conclufion of the marriage- 
treaty.. He confidered, that that principality was now intirely in the bands of the 
Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria ; and that it was no longer in the King of Spain’s 
power, by a fingle ftroke of his pen, to reftore it to the antient proprietor. The 
ftrict alliance of Spain with thefe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
foften fo difagreeable a demand by every art of negotiation ; and many articles, muft, 
of neceflity, be adjufted, before fuch an important point could be effectuated, It 
was fuficient, in James’s opinion, if the Spaniards’ fincerity could, for the prefent, 
be afcertained ; and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, fo lone wifhed for, 
he was refolved to truft the Palatine’s full reftoration to the event of future coun- 
cils and deliberations, 

Txis whole fy{tem of politics, Buckingham now reverfed; and he overturn- 
ed every fuppofition, upon which the treaty had hitherto been conduéted. Bri- 

{tol received orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, nor 

to finifh the marriage, till the full reftitution of the Palatinate. Philip underftood 

this language. He had been acquainted with the difguit- received by Buckingham ; 

and deeming him a man, capable of facrificing, to his oWn ungovernable paffions, 

the greateft interefts of his mafter and of his country, he had expected that the un 
bounded credit of that favourite would be employed to embroil the two nations, 
Determined, however, to throw the blame of the rupture intirely on the Englith, 

he delivered into Briftol’s hand a written promife, by which he bound himfelf to.Marriage- 
procure the reftoration of the Palatine, either by perfuafion, or by every other pof- “ty broken. 
fible means; and, when he found that that conceffion gave no fatisfaction, he or~ 

dered the Infanta to lay afide the title of Princefs of Wales, and to drop her ftudy 

of the Englifh language. And thinking that fuch rafh councils as now govern- 

ed the court of England would not ftop at the breach of treaty, he ordered pre- 
parations for war immediately to be made throughout all his dominions, 

Tuus James, having, by means, inexplicable from all the rules of politics, con- 
ducted, fo near an honourable end, the marriage of his fon and the rettoration of 
his fon-in-law, failed at laft of his purpofe, by means equally unaccountable. 


But, tho’ the expedients, already ufed by Buckingham, were fufficiently in- 
glorious, both for himfelf and for the nation ; it was requifite, ere he could fully 
effect his purpofe, to employ artifices ftill more fhameful and difhonourable. 


Tue King, having broke with Spain, was obliged to concert new meafures ; and, 
without the affiftance of parliament, no effeCtual ftep of any kind could be taken. 
The 
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The benevolence, which, during the interval, had been rigoroufly exacted for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, tho’ jevied for fo popular an end, had procured the 
King leis money than ill-will from his fubjeéts*. Whatever difcouragements, 
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_ therefore, he might receive from his bad agreement with former parliaments, there 
was a neceffity of fummoning once more this aflembly; and, it might be hoped, 
that the Spanith alliance, which gave {uch umbrage, being abandoned, the com- 


igth of Feb. 


mons would now be better fatisfied with the King’s adminiftration. 


In his {peech 


to the houfes, James dropped fome hiats of the caufes of complaint which he had 
again{t Spain ; and he gracioufly condefcended to afk the parliament’s advice, which 
he had ever before rejected, with regard to the conduét of fo important an affair 


as his fon’s marriage. 


Buckingham delivered, to a committee of lords and com- 


mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be true and compleat, of every ftep 
taken in the negotiations with Philip: But partly by the fuppreffion of fome faéts, 


partly by the falfe colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated intirely to 


miflead the parliament, and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 
fice and infincerity. He faid, that, after many years negotiation, the King found 


not himfelf any nearer his purpofe ; and that Briftol had nev 
beyond general profeffions and declarations : 


er brought the treaty 
That the Prince, doubting the good 


intentions of Spain, refolved at laft to take a jourhey to Madrid, and put the mat- 
ter to the utmoft trial: That he there found fuch artificial dealing as made him 
conclude all the fteps taken towards the marriage to be falfe and deceitful: That 
the reftitution of the Palatinate, which had ever been regarded by the King as an 
efiential preliminary, was not ferioufly intended by Spain: And that, after endur- 


ing much ill-ufage, the Prince was obliged to return to En 


eland, without any 


hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, or of reftoring the Elector Palatine, 
Tuts narrative, which, confidering the importance of the occafion, and the 


folemnity of that aflembly, to which it was delivered, deferves great blame, was 
yet vouched for truth by the Prince of Wales, who was prefent ; 


himfelf lent it, indireétly, his authority, by tell 
was by his order Buckingham laid the whole affair 
of thefe princes it is difficult fully to excufe, 


ing the parliament, that ic 


before them. 


and the King 


The condué& 


‘Tis in vain to plead the youth 


and inexperience of Charles; unlefs his inexperience and youth, as is proba- 


{ 


* To fhow by what violent meafuares this benevolence was raifed, 


Britanmcarum hiftcria, that Barnes, a citizen of London, 


thing ; upon which, the treafurer fent him word, that he muft immediatel 


by poft a difpatch into Ireland. 
and no one durft afterwards refufe the benevolence required, 


ble, 


Johnftone tells us, in his Rerum 
was the firft who refufed to contribute any 


y prepare himfelf to carry 
The citizen was glad to make his peace by paying a hundred pounds ; 
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ble *, if not certain, really led him into error, and made him {wallow all the fal- 
fities of Buckingham. And, tho’ the King was here hurried from his own mea- 
fures by the impetuofity of others ; nothing fhould have induced hii to profti- 
tute his charaéter, and vouch the impoftures, at leaft, falfe colourings, of his fa- 
vourite, of which he had. fo good reafon to entertain a fufpicion. 
BucktncHam’s narrative, however artificially difguifed, contained yet fo 
many contradictory circumftances as were fufficient to open the eyes of all rea- 
{fgnable men ; but it concurred fo well with the paffions and prejudices of the 
parliament, that no fcruple was made of immediately adopting it. Charmed with 
having obtained at laft the opportunity, fo long withed for, of going to war with 
papiits, they little thought of future confequences ; but immediately advifed 
the King to break off both treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded the 
marriage, as that for the refticution of the Palatinate. The people, ever greedy 
of war, till they fuffer by ir, difplayed their triumph at thefe violent meafures by 
public bonefires and rejoicings, and by infults on the Spanifh minifters. Buck- 
ingham was now the favourite of the public and of the parliament. Sir Fd- 
ward Coke, in the houfe of commons, called him the Saviour of the nation. 
Every place refounded with his praifles. And he himfelf, intoxicated by a popu- 
larity, which he enjoyed fo little time, and which he fo little deferved, violated 
all duty to his indulgent mafter, and entered into cabals with the puritan mem- 
bers, who had ever oppofed the royal authority. He even encouraged fchemes 
for abolifhing the order of bifhops, and felling the dean and chapter lands, in or- 
der to defray the expences of a Spanifh war. And the King, tho’ he ftill enter- 
tained projects for temporizing, and for forming an accommodation with Spain, 
was fo borne down by the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and increafed 
by Buckingham, that he was at lat obliged, in a fpeech to parliament, to declare 
in favour of hoftile meafures, if they would engage to fupport him, Doubts of 
their fincerity in this refpeét ; doubts which the event fhowed not to be ill eround- 
ed; had probably been one caufe of his former pacific and dilatory meafures. 


In 


* The moment the Prince embarked at St. Andero’s, he faid, to thofe about him, that it was folly 
in the Spaniards to ufe him {o ill, and allow him to depart: A proof that the Duke had made him 
believe they were infincere in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate: For, as to his reception, in 
other refpeéts, it had been altogether unexceptionable : Befides, had not the Prince believed the Spa- 
niards to be infincere, he had no reafon to quarrel with them; tho’ Buckingham had, It appears, 
therefore, that Charles himfelf mutt have been deceived, The multiplied delays of the difpenfation,. 
tho’ they arofe from accident, affording Buckingham a plaufible pretext for charging the Spaniards with 
infincerity. : 
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In his fpeech on this occafion, the King began with lamenting his misfortune, . 
that, having fo long valued himfelf on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he 
fhould now, in his old age, be obliged to exchange the bleffings of peace for the 
inevitable calamities of war. He reprefented to them the immenfe and continued 
expence, requifite for military armaments ; and befides fupplies, from time to 
time, as they fhould become neceffary, he demanded a vote of fix fubfidies and 
twelve fifteenths, as a proper ftock before the commencement of hoftilities, He 
told them of his intolerable debts and burthens, chiefly contracted by the fums re- 
mitted to the Palatine*; but he added, that he did not infift on any fupply for his 
own relief, and that it was fufficient for him, if the honour and fecurity of the 
public were provided for. To remove ail fufpicion, he, who had ever ftrenu- 
oufly maintained his prerogative, and even extended it into fome doubtful points, 
now made a moft imprudent conceffion, of which the confequences might have 
proved fatal to royal authority: He voluntarily offered, that the money voted fhould 
be paid into a committee of parliament, and fhould be iffued by them, without 
being intrufted to his management. The commons willingly accepted of this 
conceffion, fo unprecedented in an Englifh monarch ; they voted him only three 


fubfidies and three fifteenths +; and they took no notice of the complaints, which 


he made of his own wants and neceffities. 


ApvanTaceE was alfo taken of the prefent good agreement between the King 
and parliament, in order to pafs the bill againft monopolies, which had formerly 
been encouraged by the King, but which had failed by the rupture between him 
and the laft houfe of commons. This bill was conceived in fuch terms as to ren- 
der it merely declarative ; and all monopolies were condemned, as contrary to 
law and to the known liberties of the people. It was there fuppofed, that every 
fubject of England had intire power to difpofe of his own actions, provided he 
did no injury to any of his fellow fubjeéts ; and that no prerogative of the King, 
no power of any magiftrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, could re- 


{train that unlimited freedom. The full profecution of this noble principle into 
all 


“ Among other particulars, he mentions a fum of 80,000 pounds borrowed from the King of 
Denmark. But what is more extraordinary, the treafurer, in order to fhow his own good fer- 
vices, boafts to the parliament, that, by his contrivance, 60,000 pounds had been {faved on the head 
of exchange in the fums remitted to the Paiatinate. This feems very extraordinary, nor is it con- 
ceivable whence the King could procure fuch vaft fums as would require a fum fo great to be paid 
in exehange. .From the whole, however, it appears, that the King had been far from negleéting the 
interefts of his daughter and fon in law. 


+ Lefs than 300,000 pounds. 
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all its neceffary confequences, has, at laft, thro’ many contefts, produced that fin- re V: 
gular and happy government, which at prefent we enjoy *, aye 


Tue houfe of commons alfo corroborated, by a new precedent, the important 
power of impeachment, which, two years before, they had exercifed, in the cafe 
of Chancellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for more than a century before, 
except when they ferved as inftruments of royal vengeance. The Earl of Mid- 
dlefex had been raifed by Buckingham’s intereft, from the rank of a London mer- 
chant, to be Lord high treafurer of England; and, by: his activity and addrefs, 
feemed not unworthy of that preferment. But, having incurred the difpleafure of 
his patron, by f{crupling or refufing fome demands of money, during the Prince’s 
refidence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, and employed all his credit 
among the commons to procure an impeachment of the treafurer, The King was 
extremely diffatisfied with this meafure, and prophefied to the Prince and Duke, 
that they would live to have their fill of parliamentary profecutions. Ina fpeech 
to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize for Middlefex, and to foften the 
accufation againft him. The charge, however, was {till maintained by the com- 
mons ; and the treafurer was found guilty by the peers, tho” the mifdemeanors prov- 
ed again{t him, were neither numerous nor important. The accepting two pre- 
fents, of five hundred pounds a-piece, for the paffing two patents, was the article of 
greateft weight. His fentence was, to be fined 50,000 pounds for the King’s ufe, 
and to fuffer all the other penalties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. ‘The fine was 
afterwards remitted by the Prince, when he mounted the throne. 


Tuis feflion, an addrefs was alfo made, very difagreeable to the King, craving 
the fevere execution of the laws againft catholics. His anfwer was gracious and 
condefcending ; tho’ he declared againft perfecution ; as being an improper mea- 

Voz. I. O {ure 


* How little this principle had prevailed, daring any former period of the Englifh government, par- 
ticularly during the laft reign, which was certainly not fo perfect a model of liberty as fome writers 
would reprefent it, will eafily appear from many paffages in the hiitory of that reign. But the ideas of 
men were much changed, during about twenty years of a gentle and peaceful adminiftration. The 
commons, tho’ James, of himfelf, had recalled all patents of monopolies, were not contented without 
a law againft them, and a declarative law too ; which was gaining a great point, and eftablithing prin- 
ciples very favourable to liberty: But they were extremely grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition, 
(after having once refufed their requefts) recalled a few of the moft oppreflive patents ; and employed 
fome foothing expreflions towards them. 

Tue parliament had furely reafon, when they confefled, in the feventh of James, that he allowed 
them more freedom of debate, than ever was indulged by any of his-predeceffors. His indulgence in 
this particular, joined to his eafy temper, was probably one caufe of the great power aflumed by the 
commons. Monfieur de la Boderie in his difpatches, Vol. i. P+ 449, mentions the liberty of {peech im 


the houfe of commons as a new practice, 
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fure for the fuppreffion of any religion; according to the received maxim, The 
the blood. of the martyrs was the feed of the church. He alfo condemned an intire 
indulgence of the catholics; and feemed to reprefent a middle courfe, as the moft _ 
humane and moft politic. He went fo far as even to affirm, with an oath, that 
he never had entertained any thought of granting a toleration to thefe religionifts. 
Perhaps, the liberty of exercifing their religion in private houfes, which he had 
fecretly agreed to in the Spanifh treaty, he did not efteem deferving that name; 
and it. was probably by means of this evafion, he imagined, tho’ falfely, that he 
had faved his honour. After all thefe tranfactions, the parliament was prorogued 
by the King, who let fall fome hints, tho’ in gentle terms, of the fenfe, which he 
entertained, of their unkindnefs, in not fupplying his necefiiities. 

Jamzs, unable to refift fo ftrong a combination as that of his people, his par- 
liament, his fon, and his favourite, had been compelled to embrace meafures, for 
which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a moft fettled - 
averfion, ‘Iho’ he diffembled his refentment, he began to eftrange himfelf from 
Buckingham, to whom he afcribed all thofe violent councils, and whom he confi- 
dered as the author, both of the Prince’s journey into Spain, and of the breach 
of the marriage-treaty. The arrival of Briftol, he impatiently longed for; and 
it. was by the affiftance of that minifter, whofe wifdom he refpected, and whofe 


views he approved, that he hoped, in time, to extricate. himfelf from. his prefent 
difficulties. 


Durine the Prince’s abode in Spain, that able negotiator had ever oppofed, 
tho’ unfuccefsfully, to the impetuous meafures, fuggetted by Buckingham, his own 
wife and well-tempered councils. After Charles’s departure, upon the firft appear- 
ance of a change of refolution, he ftill interpofed his advice, and ftrenuoufly in- 
fifted on the fincerity of the Spaniards in the conduét of the treaty, as well as the 
advantages, which England muft reap from the completion of it. Enraged to 
find, that his fuccefsful and fkilful labours fhould be rendered abortive by the fe- 
vities and caprices of an infolent minion, he would underftand no hints; and no« 
thing but exprefs orders from his mafter could engage him to make that demand, 
which, he was fenfible, would put a final period to the treaty. He was not, there- 
fore, furprized to hear, that Buckingham had declared himfelf his open enemy, 
and both before the council and parliament, had thrown out many feandalous re- 


flections againit him. Upon the firft order, he prepared for leaving Madrid; 


and he was conducted to the King of Spain and the Condé Duke, in order to ful- 
fil the ceremonial of his departure. 


Puitie, by the mouth of his minifter, exprefled much regret, that Briftol’s: 
Jexvices fhould meet with fo unworthy a reward, and that his enemies fhould fo. 


, far’ 
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far have prevailed as to infufe prejudices into his mafter and his country againft a 
minifter, who had fo faithfully done his duty to both. Hleentreated him to fix 
his abode in Spain, rather than expofe himfelf to the inveterate malice of his rival 
and the ungovernable fury of the people. He offered him every advantage. of 
rank and fortune, to foften the rigors of banifhment; and, left his honour fhould 
luffer by the defertion of his native country, the monarch promifed to confer all 
thefe advantages, with a public declaration, that they were beftowed merely for 
his fidelity to the truft committed to him. And he added, that he efteemed fuch 
a conduct of importance to his own fervice ; that all his minifters, obferving his 
regard to virtue even ina ftranger, might be the more animated to exert their fide- 
lity towards fo generous a matter, 


Tue Earl of Briftol, while he expreffed the utmoft gratitude for this princely 
offer, thought himfelf obliged to decline the acceptance of it. He faid, that no- 
thing would more confirm ail the calumnies of his enemies than his remaining at 
Madrid, and his receiving honour and preferment from his catholic Mayjefty ; that 
the higheft dignity of the Spanith monarchy, however valued, would be but an 
unequal compenfation for the lofs of his honour, which he mutt facrifice td the 
obtaining it ; that he trufted to his own innocence for protection againit all the 
fury of popular prejudice ; and that his mafter was fo juft and gracious, that, how- 
ever he might, for a time, be feduced by calumny, he would furely afford him 
an opportunity of defending himfelf, and would in theend reftore him to his fa- 
vour and good opinion. 

So magnanimous an anfwer increafed the efteem which Philip had conceived of 
the ambaflador. That prince begged him, at leaft, to accept of a prefent of 10;000 
ducats, which might be requifite for his fupport, till he could diffipate the preju- 
dices contracted againft. him; and he promifed, that this compliance fhould for 
ever remain a fecret to all the world, and fhould never come to the knowlege of 
his mafter. There is one perfon, replied the generous Englifhman, who muff ne- 
cefjarily know it: He is the Earl of Briftol, who will certainly reveal it to the King of 
England. 

Notuine could be of greater confequence to Buckingham, than to keep 
Briftol at a diftance both from the King and the parliament; left the power of 
truth, enforced by fo powerful a fpeaker, fhould open feenes, which were but fuf. 
pected by the former, and of which the latter had as yet entertained no manner 
of jealoufy. He applied therefore to James, whofe weaknefs, difguifed to himfelf 
under the appearance of finefle and diffimulation, was now become abfolutely in- 
curable. A warrant for fending Briftol to the Tower was iffued inimediately 
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Chap. V.. upon his arrival in England; and. tho’) he was foon releafed from that confine- 
24+ ment, yet orders were carried him-from the King, to retire to his country feat, 
and to abftain from all attendance on parliament. He obeyed; but loudly de- 
manded an opportunity of juftifying himfelf, and of laying his whole conduét be- 
fore his mafter.. On all occafions; he protefted his innocence, and threw on his: 
enemy the blame of every mifcarriage. Buckingham, and, at his inftigation, the 
Prince, declared, that they would be reconciled to Briftol, if he would but ae- 
knowlege his errors and ill condu&: But. the {pirited Nobleman, jealous of his 
honour, refufed to buy favour at fo high a price. James had the equity to fay, 
that the infifting on that condition was a ftrain of unexampled tyranny: But 
Buckingham fcrupled not to affert, with the utmoft prefumption, that neither the 

King, the Prince, nor himfelf were, as yet, fatisfied of Briftol’s innocence, 


Waite the attachment of the Prince to Buckingham, while the timidity of 
James, or the fhame of changing his favourite, kept the whole court in awe ; 
the Spanifh ambaffador, Inoiofa, endeavoured to open the King’s eyes, and to. 
cure his fears by inftilling greater fears into -him: He privately flipt into his 
hand a paper, and gave hima fignal to read it alone. He theretold him, that he was 
as much a prifoner at London as ever Francis I. was at Madrid; that the Prince: 
and Buckingham had confpired together, and had the whole court at their devo- 
tion; that cabals among the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on tothe 
extreme prejudice of his authority ; that the project was to confine hiin to fome 
of his hunting feats, and to commit the whole adminiftration of affairs to the 
management of Charles; and that it was requifite for him, by one vigorous effort, 
to vindicate his liberty, and to punifh thofe who had fo long and fo much abufed: 
his goodnefs and facility. 


Wuat credit James gave to this reprefentation does not appear. He only dif- 
covered fome faint fymptoms, which he inftantly retracted, of diffatisfa@ion with 
Buckingham. All his public meafures, and all the alliances, into which heen- 
tered, were founded on the fyftem of enmity to the Auftrian family, and of war: 
to be carried on for the recovery of the Palatinate. 


Tue ftates of the United Provinces, at this time, were governed by Maurice ;, 
and. that afpiring prince, fenfible that his credit would languifh during peace; had} 
on the expiration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with the Spanith. mo- 
narchy. Elis great capacity in the military art would have compenfated for the: 
inferiority of his forces, had not the Spanifh armies been commanded by Spinola,. 
a general equally renowned for conduét, and more celebrated for enterprize and ac~ 
tivity. In fuch a fituation, nothing could be more welcome to the republi¢ than: 

| the 
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the profpect of a rupture between James and the catholic King; and they flattered Chap. V. 
themfelves, as well from the natural union of interefts between them and England, aes 
as from the influence of the prefent conjuncture, that powerful fuccours would 

foon march to their relief. Accordingly, an army of fix thoufand men was levied 

in England, and fent over into Holland, commanded by four young Noblemen, 

Effex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were ambitious of diftin- 

guifhing themtelves in fo popular a cdufe, and of acquiring military experience 

under fo renowned a captain as Maurice. 

Ir might reafonably have been expected, that, as religious zeal had made the Treaty with 
recovery of the Palatinate appear a point of fuch vaft importance in England; the **"ce 
fame effect muft have been produced in France, by the force merely of polis 
tical views and confiderations. While that principality remained in the hands 
of the houfe of Auftria, the French dominions were furrounded on all Gdes 
by the poffeffions of one or the other branch of that ambitious family, and 
might be invaded by fuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned the King 
of France therefore to prevent the peaceable eftablifhment of the Emperor in 
his. new conquefts.; and both by the fituation and greater power of his ftate, he 
was better enabled than James to give fuccour to the diftreffed Palatine. But tho’ 
thefe views efcaped not Louis, nor Cardinal Richelieu, who now began to acquire 
an a{cendant in the French court; that minifter was determined to pave the way for 
his enterprizes by firft fubduing the Hugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature 
councils, to humble the houfe of Auftria, The profpect, however, of a conjunc- 
tion with England was prefently embraced, and all imaginable encouragement was 
given to every propofal for conciliating a marriage between Charles and the Prin- 
cefs Henrietta, 

NotwitTuHsTaNnpDine the fenfible experience, which James might have ac- 
quired, of the unfurmountable antipathy entertained by his fubjects againft all 
alliance with catholics, he ftill perfevered in the opinion, that his fon would be 
degraded, by receiving into his bed a princefs. of lefs than royal extraction. - After 
the rupture, therefore, with Spain, nothing remained but an alliance with France; 
and to that court he immediately applied himfelf. The fame allurements had 
not here place, which had fo long entangled him in the Spanifh negotiation : 

The portion promifed was much inferior ; and the peaceable reftoration of the Pa- 
Jatine could not thence be expeéted. But James was afraid, left his fon fhould be 
altogether difappointed of a bride; and therefore, as foon as the chriftian King 
demanded, for the honour of his crown, the fame terms which had been: granted to 
the catholic, he was prevailed with to comply. And as the Prince, during his 


abode in Spain, had given a verbal promife to allow the Infanta the education of 
her 
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her children till the age of thirteen, this article was here inferted in the treaty ; 
and to that imprudence is generally imputed the prefent diftreffed condition of his 
pofterity. The court of England, however, it muft be confeffed, always pretend-. 
ed, even in their memorials to the French court, that all the favourable conditions, 
granted to the catholics, were inferted in the marriage treaty merely to pleafe the 
Pope, and that their ftrict execution, by an agreement with France, was fecretly 
difpenfed with *. 


As much as the coffclufion of the marriage treaty was acceptable to the King, 
as much were all the military enterprizes difagreeable, both from the extreme dif- 


ficulty of the undertaking, in which he was engaged, and from his own incapacity 
for fuch a fcene of action. ! 


Dvurine the Spanifh negotiation, Heidelberg and Manheim had been taken 
by the imperial forces; and Frankendale, tho’ the garrifon was entirely Englifh, 
was clofely befieged by them. Upon re-iterated remonftrances from James, Spain 
interpofed, and procured a fufpenfion of arms during eighteen months. But as 
Frankendale was the only place of Frederic’s antient dominions, which conti- 
nued in his hands, Ferdinand, being defirous of withdrawing his forces from the 
Palatinate, and of leaving that ftate in fecurity, was unwilling, that fo important 
a fortrefs fhould remain in the poffeffion of the enemy. To compound all diffe. 
rences, it was agreed to fequeftrate it in the Infanta’s hands as a neutral perfon ; 
upon condition, that, after the expiration of the truce, it fhould be delivered to 
Frederic ; tho” peace fhould not, at that time, be concluded between him: and 
Ferdinand. After the unexpected rupture with Spain, the Infanta, when James 
demanded the execution of the treaty, offered him peaceable poffeffion of Fran- 
kendale, and even promifed a fafe conduct for the garrifon thro’ the Spanifh 
Netherlands: But there was fome territory of the empire interpofed between her 
{tate and the Palatinate ; and for paflage over that territory, no terms were ftipu- 
lated. By this chicane, which certainly had not been employed, if amity with 
Spain had been preferved, the Palatine was totally difpoffefied of all his patrimo- 
nial dominions, 


THE 


* Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 224. *Tis certain, that the young Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles IT, _ 
had proteftant governors from his early infancy; firft the Earl of Newcaftle, then the Marquis of 
Hertford. ‘The King, in his memorial to foreign churches after the commencement of the civil wars, 
infifts on his care in educating his children in the proteftant religion, as a proof that he was no way 
inclined to the catholic. Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 752. It can fearce, therefore, be quettioned, but this 


article, which-has fo odd an appearance, was inferted only to amufe the Pope, and was neyer intended 
by either party to be executed. | 
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Tut Englifh nation, however, and James’s warlike council, were not dif- Chap. V. 
couraged. It was {till determined to re-conquer the Palatinate; a ftate lying in the ae 
midit of Germany, poffeffed entirely by the Emperor and Bavaria, furrounded expedition, 
by potent enemies, and cut off from all communication with England. Count 
Mansfeldt was taken into pay; and an Englith army of 12,000 foot and 200 
horfe was levied by a general prefs throughout the kingdom. During the nego- 
tiation with France, vaft promifes had been made, tho’ in general terms, by the 
French miniftry ; not only, that a free paffage fhould be granted the Enelith 
troops, but alfo that powerful fuccours fhould join them in their march towards 
the Palatinate. In England, all thefe profeffions were haftily interpreted to be 
pofitive engagements. ‘The troops, under Mansfeldt’s command, were embark- 
ed at Dover; but upon failing over to Calais, found no orders yet arrived for December. 
their admiffion. After waiting in vain for fome time, they were obliged to fail 
towards Zealand; where no proper meafures were yet ‘concerted for their difem- 
barkation ; and fome fcruples arofe among the ftates on account of the fcarcity of 
provifions, Mean while, a peftilential diftemper crept.in among the Englifh 1625. 
forces, fo long cooped up in narrow vefféls. Half the army died while on board; 
and the other half, weakened by ficknefs, appeared too fmall a body to march in- 
to the Palatinate. And thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitlefs expedition ; the 
only difafter, which happened to England, during the profperous and pacific reign 
of James. 


THAT reign was now drawing towards a conclufion. ‘With peace, fo fuc- 
cefsfully cultivated, and fo paffionately loved by this monarch, his life alfo 
terminated. This fpring, he was feized with a tertian acue; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that this diftemper, during 
that feafon, was health for aking, he replied, that the proverb was meant of 
a young king. After fome fits, he found himfelf extremely weakened, and fent 
for the Prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender affection for his wife, but to 
preferve a conftaney in religion ; to proteé the church of England; and to ex- 
tend his care towards the unhappy family of the Palatine, With decency and 
courage, he prepared himfelf for his end ; and he expired on the 27th of March, pat, Pe 
after a reign over England of twenty two years and a few days; andin the fifty.King, 
ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was almoft of equal duration with 
his life, 

No prince, fo little enterprizing and fo inoffenfive, was ever fo much expofed' ris charaGer. 
to the oppofite extremes of calumny and flattery, of fatyre and panegyric. And 
the factions, which began in his time, being ftill continued, have made his cha- 
racter be as much difputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 
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Chap. V. contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it muft be owned, he was poffeffed of ; 


but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices, 
His generofity bordered on profufion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific difpofition 
on pufillanimity, his wifdom on cunning, his friendfhip on light fancy and boyith 
fondnefs. While he imagined, that he was only maintaining his own authority, 
he may perhaps be fufpected, in fome of his ations, and ftill more of his preten- 
fions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people: While he endeavoured, 
by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able 
to préferve fully the efteem and regard of none. His capacity was confiderable ; 
but fitter to difcourfe on general maxims than to condué any intricate bufinefs : 
His intentions were juft; but more adapted to the condué of private life, than — 
to the government of kingdoms. Aukward in his perfon, and ungainly in his 
manners, he was il qualified to command refpeét ; partial and undifcerning in his 
affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper more 
than of a frail judgment: Expofed to our ridicule from his vanity; but exempt 
from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, 
it may be pronounced of his chara¢ter, that all his qualities were fullied with weak- 
nefs, and embellifhed by humanity. Political courage he certainly was devoid 
of ; and from thence chiefly is derived the ftrong prejudice which prevails againft 
his perfonal bravery : An inference, however, which muft be owned, from gene- 
ral experience, to be extremely fallacious. 


He was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who died on the 3d of 
March, 16:9, in the forty fifth year of her age; a woman eminent neither for 
her vices nor her virtues, She loved ex; enfive amufements and fhows ; but 
poffeffed no tafte in her pleafures. A great comet appeared about the time of her 
death ; and the vulgar efteemed it the forerunner of that event. So confiderable 
in their eyes are even the moft infignificant princes. | 

He left only one fon, Charles, then in the twenty fifth year of his age; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. She was aged twenty 
nine years. ‘TVhofe alone remained of fix legitimate children born to him. He 
never had any illegitimate ; and he never difcovered any tendency, even the 
fmalleft, towards a paffion for any miftrefs, 

Tue Archbithops of Canterbury during this reign were, Whytgift, who died 
in 1604; Bancroft, in 1610; Abbot, who furvived the King. The chancel- 
lors, Lord Ellefmore, who refigned in 1617; Bacon was firft Lord keeper till 
1619, then was created chancellor, and was difplaced in 16213 Williams, 
bifhop of Lincoln was created Lord keeper in his place. The high treafurers were 
the Earl of Dorfet, who died in 1609; the Earl of Salifbury, in 1612; the Earl 
of 
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of Suffolk fined and difplaced for bribery in 1618 ; Lord Mandeville, refigned 
in 1621; Earl of Middlefex, difplaced in 1624; the Earl of Marlborough fuc- 
ceeded. ‘The Lord admirals were, the Earl of Nottingham, who refigned in 
1618.5 the Earl, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The fecretaries of ftate 
were the Ean] of Salifbury, Sir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, Calvert, Lord Con- 
way, Sir Albertus Moreton. 

Tue numbers of the houfe of lords, in the. firft parliament of this reign, be. 
fide the bifhops, were feventy eight temporal peers. The numbers in the firft 
parliament of Charles were ninety feven. Confequently James, during that pe- 
riod, created nineteen new peerages abave thofé that expired. 

Tur houfe of commons, in the firft parliament of this reign, confifted of four 
hundred and fixty feven members, .It appears, that four burroughs revived their 
charters, which they had formerly neglected. And as the firft parliament of 
Charles confifted of four hundred and ninety four members, we may infer that 

O 


James erected ten new burroughs, 
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1; may not be improper, at this period, to make a paufe ; and, departing a 
little from the hiftorical ftyle, take a furvey of the ftate of the kingdom, with 
regard to government, manners, finances, arms, trade, learning. . Where a jutt 


notion is not formed of thefe particulars, hiftory can be very little inftructive, 
and often will not be intelligible. 


cn We may fafely pronounce, that the Englifh government, at the acceffion of the 
ivil govern- 


















ment of Eng- 


Scottifh line, was much more arbitrary, than it-is at prefent, the prerogative more 
unlimited, the liberties of the fubject lefs accurately defined and fecured, With- 
out mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of high commiffion and ftar- 
chamber were fufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 


Tue court of high commiffion had been erected by Elizabeth, in confequence of 
an act of parliament, pafied at the beginning of her reign: By this act, it was 
thought proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm the fovereign with 
full powers, in order to difcourage and fupprefs oppofition. All appeals from the 
inferior ecclefiaftical courts were carried before the high commiffion; and, of con- 
fequence, the whole life and do@trine of the clergy lay directly under its infpection. 
Every breach of the a& of uniformity, every refufal of the ceremonies, was 
cognizable in this court; and, during the reign of Elizabeth, had been pus 
nifhed by deprivation, by fines, confi{cations, and imprifonment. James contented 

him- 
tten and publifhed by the author before the hiftory of the 
t fome paflages, particularly in the prefent Appendix, may feem 
delivered in the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The author, in order to 
ed fome few paffages in the foregoing chapters. 


* This hiftory of the houfe of Stuart was wr; 
houfe of Tudor. Hence it happens tha 
to be repetitions of what was formerly 
obviate this objection, has cancel! 











himfelf with the gentler penalty of deprivation; nor was that punifhment infliG&- Appendix, 
ed with rigour on every offender*. All the catholics too were liable to be pu- 
nifhed by this court, if they exercifed any act of “their religion, or were any way 
active in fending abroad their children or other relations, to receive that educa- 
tion, which they could not procure them in their own country. Popith priefts 
were thrown into prifon, and might be delivered over to the law, which punifhed 
them with death; tho’ that feverity had been fparingly exercifed by Elizabeth, 
and never almoft by James. In fhort, that liberty of confcience, which we fo 
highly and fo juftly value at prefent, was totally fuppreffed ; and no exercife of 
any religion, but the eftablifhed, was permitted throughout the kingdom. Any 
word of writing, which tended towards herefy or fchifm or fedition, was punith- 
able by the high commiffioners or any three of them: They’ alone were judges 
what expreffions had that tendency : They proceeded not by information, but upon 
rumour, fufpicion, or according to their own fancy : They adminiftered an oath, 
by which the party cited before them, was bound to anfwer any queftion, which 
fhould be propounded to him : Whoever refufed this oath, tho’ under pretence that 
he might thereby be brought to accufe himfelf or his deareft friend, was punith- 
able by imprifonment: And in fhort, an inquifitorial tribunal, with all its terrors 
and iniquities, was erected in the kingdom. Full difcretionary powers were be- 
ftowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, fentence, and penalty inflicted ; except. 
ing only that corporal punifhments were reftrained by that patent of the prince, 
which erected that court, not by the att of parliament, which empowered him. 
By reafon of the uncertain limits, which feparate ecclefiaftical from civil caufes, 
all accufations of adultery and inceft were tried by the court of high commifiion ; 
and every complaint of wives againft their hufbands was there examined and dif- 
cuffed --. -Under like pretences, every caufe, which regarded confcience, that is, 
every caufe, could have been broughe under their jurifdiction. | 

Bur there was a fufficient reafon, why the king would not be folicitous to 
Rretch the jurifdiction of this court: The ftar-chamber poffeffed the fame au- 
thority in civil matters ; and its methods of proceeding were equally arbitrary 
and unlimited. The origin of this court was derived from the moft remote an. 
tiquity; tho’, “tis pretended, that its power had been firft carried to the utmoft 
height by Henry VII. In all times, however, *tis confefled, it enjoyed autho- 
rity; and at no time was its authority circumfcribed, or method of proceeding 
directed, by any precife law or ftatute. 

P 2 We. 


* Archbifhop Spotfwood tells us, that he was informed by Bancroft, feveral years after the King’s 
acceffion, that not above 45 clergymen had been deprived. 
+ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 200, 
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We have had already, or thall have fufficient occafion, during the courfe of this 
hiftory, to mention the difpenfing power, the power of imprifonment, of exa@. 
ing forced loans * and benevolence, of preffing and quartering foldiers, of alter- 
ing the cuftoms, of erecting monopolies. Thefe branches of power, if not di- 
rectly oppofite to the principles of all free government, muft, at leaft, be acknow- 
leged deftructive to fredom in a monarchial conftitution ; where an eternal jea- 
loufy muft be preferved againit the fovereign, and no-difcretionary powers mutt 
ever be entrufted to him, by which any fubject can be affecteds. The kings of 
Eingland, however, had almoft conftantly exercifed thefe powers; and if, on any 
occafion, the prince had been obliged to fubmit to laws enaéted againft them, he 
had ever, in practice, eluded thefe laws, and returned to the fame arbitrary ad- 
miniftration, . During a whole century before the acceffion of James, the regal 
authority, in almoft all thefe particulars, had never once been called in queftion. 

We may alfo obferve, that the principles in general, which prevailed during 
that age, were fo favourable to monarchy, that they beftowed on it an authority 
almoft abfolute and unimited, facred and indefeizable. 


Tur meetings of parlament were fo precarious ; their feffions fo fhort, compared 
to the vacations; that, when men’s eyes were turned upwards in fearch of fove- 
reign power, the prince alone was apt to ftrike them as the only permanent magi- 
grate, invefted with the whole majefty and authority of the ftate. The creat 
complaifance too of parliaments, during fo long a period, had extremely degraded 
and ob{cured thofe aflemblies ; and as all inftances of oppolition to prerogative mutt 
have been drawn from aremote age, they were unknown toa great many, and had 
the lefs authority even with thofe, who were acquainted with them. Thefe exam- 
ples, befides, of liberty, had commonly been accompanied with fuch circumftances 
of violence, convulfion, civil war, and diforder, that they prefented but’ a difa- 
greeable idea to the inqaifitive part of the people, and afforded fmall inducement 
to renew fuch difmal fcenes. By a great many, therefore, monarchy, fimple and 
unmixed, was conceived to be the government of England; and thofe popular 
_aflemblies were fuppofed to form only the ornament of the fabric, without being, 
in any degree, effential to its being and exiftence+. The prerogative of the crown 


was 


* During the two laf centuries, no reign had paffed without fome forced loans from the fubje&, | 
t+ “ Monarchies,” according to Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘© are Of two forts, touching their power of 
** authority, o/s. 1. Entire, where the whole power of ordering all fiate-matters, both in peace and 
“ war, doth, by law and. cuftom appertain to ‘the prince, as in the Englith kingdom ; where the 
» league and war; to create maciflrates ; to pardon life; of 
* appeal, Gc. Tho", to give 2 contentment to the other de 
yet ever fubject to the prine’s pleafure and neg 


prince hath the power to make laws 


gtees, they have a fuffrage in making laws, 
ative will.—z Limited or reftrained, that bath no 


“6 full 
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was reprefented by lawyers as fomething real and durabe 3 like thofe eternal ef. App2nd'x-: 
fences of the fchools, which no time nor force could alter. he fanction of reli- 


- M 1 } 1 a] r reAaAe >” 4 “ 
“« full power in all the points and matters of ftate, as the militar ry kire, that hath not the fovereionty 
** in time of peace, as the making of laws, Je. But inv war only, @ the Polonian king. Maxims 
** of State.” 
And a little after, 
**-to the people, as ina Kingdom, a voice and fufirage in making lavs; and fometimes alf of le- 


‘In every juft flate, fome part of the governmat is, or ought to be, imparted 


> 6k 
ne vying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced to Lorrow help of his fubjefis) the 
** matter rig ay may be propounded to a parliament, that the tax may /eem to have proceeded from 
“ tlic gifts So confultatior ns and fome proceedings in judicial mitters may, in + be referred 
“‘ tothem. The reafon, left, feeing themfelves to wer in no number nor of reckoning, they miflils 


‘* the ftate or government.” ‘This way of reafoning differs little fron that of the am who confi- 
dered the privileges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgrce, more than of inheritance, 
hat Raleigh was thought to lean towards the puitanical party, notwithitan nding 


wn 
Pa inate Eo onnATaArn mor hay Pes wen Aare nas 
su L ic eas Of gove nment ciange MuUucn ih different tines, 


"Tis remarkable, 
thefe poiitions, | 

Raleigh's fentiments on this head are ftill more openly exprefled, inhis Prerogative of parliaments 
a work not publifhed till after his death, ”Tis a dialogue between a courtier or counfellor and a coun- 
try juflice of peace, who reprefents the patriot party, and defends the ugheft notions of |; SEN which 
the principles of that age would bear. Here is a paflage of it: “* Caz/ellor. That which is done i 
“the king, with the sdlvice of his private or privy council, is done by the kin ng’s i ibfolute power 
© Fuftive. And by whofe power is it done in parliament but, by ne king’s abfolut e power } Mit 
“« take it not, my Lord: The three eftates do but advife as the privy council doth; which ad- 
‘« vile, if the king embrace, it becomes the king’s own aét in the «me, and the King’s law in the 
* other, (¥c.” 

The Earl of Clare, ina private letter to his fon-in-law Sir Thonas Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
of Strafford, thus exprefles himfelf, ** We live under a prerogativ:-government, where book-law 
“ fubmits to /ex /oguens.” He {poke from his own, and all his ancefters, experience. ‘There was no 
fingle inftance of power, which a king of England mi ght not, at thattime, exert, uader pretence of 
neceffity or expediency: The continuance alone or frequent repetiton of arbitrary adminiftration 
might prove dangerous, for want of force to fin pport it. Tis rérnarlab! le that this letter of the Earl 
of ‘Clare was wrote in the firft year of Charles’s reign; and confequenty muft be meant of th e general 
genius of the government, not the fpirit or temper of the monarch. Set Strafford’s letters, vol. 1. 
p. 32. From another letter in the fame colle&tion, vol. 1. p--10. 1¢ apears, that the council fome- 
times affumed the power of forbidding perfons, difagreeable to thecourt, to ftand in the ele@ions. 
This authority they te exert in fjome inftances ; but we are not theice to infer, that they could thut 
the door.of that houfe to every one who was not acceptable to then. *The genius of the antient 


government repoi ied more truit in the king, than to entertain any fuch vet aie eh and it allowed 
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{cattered initances, of fuch.a kind as eaeen have been totally deftr 
they been continued without i: iterrupti 


titution; had 
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I have not met with any Enolifh writer of that ave, who fpcaks o 
but as an abfolute one, where the people have many Be ait is no contradjtion. In all 


Saapean monarehies, the people have privileges; but, whethe lepeniant or independant on the will 
~ . | ° . . o ra 7 ‘ 
of the monarch, 1s a queftion, that, in mof eovernments, It is as t to forbear. Surely that queition 


was not determined, before the age of James. ‘The rine fpirit of che parliament, wiooaiee with 
that King’s love of general, feet ulatiée principles, brought it from its cbicurity, and made it be co 
7 
monly 








Appendix. gion, was, by divines, called in aid; and the Monarch of he 
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aven was fuppofed 
to be interefted in fupporting the authority of his earthly vicegerent. And tho” 


thefe doctrines were perhaps more openly inculcated and more ftrenuoufly infifted 
on during the reign of the Swarts, they were not then invented; and were only _ 
found more neceffary at that period, by reafon of the oppvlite doctrines, which 
began to be promulgated by the puritanical party *. 

In confequence of thefe exalted ideas of kingly authority, the prerogative, be- 
fide the inftances of jurifdiction, founded on precedent, was, by many, fuppofed. 
to pofiefs an inexhauttible fund of latent powers, which might be exerted on any 
emergence. In every government, neceflity, when real, fuperfedes al] laws, and 
levels all limitations: But, in the Enelith 
conceived to authorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render it ob- 
ligatory on the people, Hence the ftri@ obedience required to proclamations,, 
during all periods of the Englifh hiftory ; and, if James has incurred blame on 
account of his edicts, ’tis only becaufe he multiplied them at a time, when they. 
began to be lefs regarded, not becaufe he firft affumed that exercife of authority, 
Of his maxims in a parallel cafe, the following is a pretty remarkable inftance. 


QuEEN 


m. a writer of James’s ape, in fa. 
who mentions the Englith govern- 
princes, rather than to that of France 
limited , becaufe they were fenfible, 


Sovernment, convenience alone was 


monly canvafled. "The ftrongeft teftimony, which I remember fro 
vour of Enelith liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglio, a foreigner, 
ment as fimilar to that of the low-country provinces under their 
er Spain. Englifhmen were not fo fenfible that their prince was 
that no individual had. any full fecurity againfta ftretch of prerogative : But foreigners, by compari. 
fon, could perceive, that thefe ftretches, from cuftom or other caufes, were, at that time, lefs frequent. 
in England than in other monarchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the Englith conftitution, to. 
be more popular, in his time, than that of France. 

* Paflive obedience is exprefsly and zealoufly inculcated in the homilies, 
by authority, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The convocation, 
of the King’s reign, voted as high monarchical principles as 
verfity of Oxford, voted during the rule of the tories, 
a novelty, introduced by King James’s influence, 
tice of them: They were never the fubje& of co 
by means of bifhap Overall’s Convocatton- 
with them, Would James, who was {o ca 


compofed and publithed. 
which met in the very firft year 
are contained in the decrees of the unix 
Thefe principles, fo far from being efteemed 
pafied fo fmoothly, that no hiftorian has taken no- 
ntroverfy, or difpute, or difcourfe ; and it is only. 
book, privted near 7° years after, that we are acquainted 


utious, and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign. 
with a bold ftroke, which would have given juft ground of jealoufy to his fubjeéts? It appears, from 


that monarch’s Bafilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the republican ideas. of the Origin 
of power from the people were, at that time, efteemed puritanical novelties. The patriarchal {cheme,, 
tis remarkable, is inculcated in thofe votes of the convocation preferved by Overall ; nor was Filmer 
the firft inventer of thofe abfurd notions. Into how many fhapes have political reafonings been turn- 
ed, in order to avoid an obvious, but, it feems, too homely a truth? ‘The patriarchal {cheme is non- 
fenfe. The original contra& is oppofed by experience. Men are unwilling to confefs, that all go- 


vernment is originally derived from violence, ulurpation or injultice, fandtified by time, and fome- 
times by feeming imperfe& confent, 
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Queen Elizabeth had appointed commiffioners for the infpection of prifons, App2nd’x, 
and had beftowed on them full difcretionary powers to adjuft all differences between 
prifoners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to give liberty to fuch 
debtors as they found honeft, and incapable of making full payment. From the 
uncertain and undefined nature of the Englith conftitution, doubts fprang up in- 
many, that this commiffion was contrary to law; and it was reprefented in that 
light to James. He forbore therefore to renew the commiffion, till the fifteenth 
of his reign ; when complaints rofe fo high, with regard to the abufes practifed 
in prifons, that he thought himfelf obliged to overcome his fcruples, and to ap- 
point new commiffioners, invefted with the fame difcretionary powers, which 
Elizabeth had formerly conferred *, 

Upon the whole, we muft conceive that monarchy, on the acceffion of the 
houfe of Stuart, was poffefled of a very extenfive authority : An authority, in the 
judgment of all, not exactly limited; in the judgment of fome, not limitable. 
But, at the fame time, this authority was founded merely on the opinion of the 
people, influenced by antient precedent and example. It was not fupported either 
by money or by force of arms. And, for that reafon, we need not wonder, that 
the princes of that line were fo extremely jealous of their prerogative ; being 
fenfible, that, when thofe claims were ravifhed from them, they poffeffed no influ. 
ence, by which they could maintain their dignity. By the changes, which have 
fince been introduced, the liberty and independence of individuals has been ren- 
dered much more full, intire, and fecure ; that of the public more uncertain 
and precarious. 


We have had occafion to remark, in fo many inftances, the bigotry, which Ecclefiattical 
prevailed in that age, that we can look for no toleration among the different fects, S°vetmment. 
Two arians, under the title of heretics, were punifhed with fire during this pe- 
riod ; and no one reign, fince the reformation, had been free from like barbari- 
ties. Stowe fays, that thefe arians were offered their pardon at the ftake, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. A madman, who ca'led himfelf the Holy 
Ghoft, was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned by the bifhop of 
Litchfield to the fame punifhment. Twenty pounds a month, by law, could be 
levied from every one, who frequented not the eftablithed worfhip. This rigorous 
law, however, had one indulgent claufe, that the fines exa&ted fhould not exceed 
two thirds of the yearly income of the perfon. It had been ufual for Elizabeth 
to allow thofe penalties to run on for feveral years ; andto levy them all at once 
to the utter ruin of fuch catholics, as had incurred her difpleafure. James was 


more — 
» Rymer, tom. XVI. Pp. Th?5 594. 
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more humane in this, as in every other refpeét. The puritans formed a fect, 
which fecretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any leparate worthip 
or difcipline. An attempt of that kind would have been regarded as the mofb 
unpardonable enormity. beesog 


Tue liberty of the prefs was incompatible with fuch maxims and fuch principles 
of government, and was therefore quite unknown in that age.  Befides employ- 
ing the two terrible courts of ftar-chamber and high-commmifion; whofe power 
was unlimited ; Queen Elizabeth exerted her authority by reftraints upon the 
prefs. She paffed a decree in her court of ftar-chamber, that is, by her own 
will and pleafure, forbidding any book to be printed in any place but in Lone 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge *: And another, in which fhe prohibited, under 
fevere penalties, the publifhing any book or pamphlet againft the form or mean- 
ing of any refiraint or ordinance, contained or to be contained, in any fratute or laws 
of this realm, or in any.injundion made or fet forth by her Majefty or ber privy coun- 
cil, or againft the true fenfe-or meaning of any letters patent, commiffions or prabia 
bitions under the great feal of England+. James extended the fame penalties to 
the importing fuch books from abroad}. And to render thofe edi&s more 
effectual, he afterwards prohibited the printing any book without a permiffion 
from the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Archbifhop of York, the bifhop of 
or ef fome perfon.aps 


<- 


pointed by them §, 


THE manners of the nation were agreeablé to. the monarchical government, - 
which prevailed ; and contained not that ftrange mixture, which, at prefent, di- 
ftinguifhes England from all other countries. Such violent extremes were then 
unknown, of induftry and debauchery, frugality and profufion, civility and ruf 
ticity, fanaticifm and fcepticifm. Candour, fincerity, modefty are the only qua- 


lities, which the Englith of that age poffefled in common with the prefent. 


Hicw pride of family then prevailed; and it was by a dignity and ftatelinefy 
of behaviour, that the gentry and nobility diftinguithed themfelves'from the com: 
mon people. Great riches, acquired by commitrce, were more rare, and had not; 
as yet, been able to confound all ranks of men, and render money the chief foun- 
dation of diftin¢étion. Much ceremony took place in the.common intercourfe of 
life, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. The advantages, which 
refult from opulence, are fo folid and real, that thofe poffefied of them need not 
dread the near approaches of their inferiors, The diftinctions of birth and title, 


+; PCNA es: 


* 28th of Eliz. See ftate-trials - 
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being more empty and imaginary, foon vanith upon familiar accefs and ac- Appendix. 
quaintance. 

Tue expences of the great confifted in pomp and fhow anda numerous retinue, 
rather than in convenience and true pleafure. The Earl of Nottingham, in his 
embafly to Spain, was attended with 500 perfons :. The Earl of Hertford, in that 
to Bruffels, carried 300 gentlemen along with him. : 

Civit honours, which now hold the firft place, were, at that time, fubordi- 
nate to the military. The young gentry and nobility were fond of diftinguifhing 
themfelves by arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more than at any time be- 
fore or fince. This was the turn, that the romantic chivalry, for which the na~ 
tion was formerly fo renowned, had lately taken. 


Liserry of commerce between the fexes was indulged ; but without any licen- 
tioufnefs of manners. The court was very little an exception to this obfervation. 
James had rather entertained an averfion and contempt for the females; nor were 
thofe young courtiers, of whom he was fo fond, able to break thro’ the eftablifhed 
manners of the nation. 

Tue country life prevails at prefent in England beyond any nation of Europe, 
except Poland; but it was then much more generally embraced by all the gentry. 
The increafe of arts, pleafures, and focial commerce, was juft beginning to pro- 
duce an inclination for the fofter and more civilized life of the city. James dif- 
couraged, as much as poffible, this alteration of manners. ‘* He was wont to be 
“* very earneft,” as Lord Bacon tells us, ‘ with the country-gentlemen to go from 
** London to their country-feats. And fometimes he would fay thus to them: 
“* Gentlemen, at London, you are like hips ina fea, which foow like nothing 5 but, in 
“* your country-villages, you are like foips in a river, which look like great things *.” 

He was not contented with reproof and exhortation. As Queen Elizabeth 
had perceived, with regret, the increafe of London, and had reftrained all new 
buildings by proclamation; James, who found that thefe edicts were not exactly 
obeyed, frequently renewed them ; tho’a {trict execution feems {till to have been 
wanting. KRe-iterated proclamations he alfo iffued, in imitation of his predeceffor ; 
containing fevere menaces againft the gentry, who lived in town+. This 
policy is contrary to that, which has ever been practifed by all princes, who ftudied 
the increafe of their authority. To allure the nobility to court; to engage them 
in expenfive pleafures or employments, which diffipate their fortune; to increafe 
their fubjection to minifters by attendance; to weaken their authority in the pro- 
vinces by abfence: Thefe have been the common arts of arbitrary government. 


VoL. I. Q But 
* Apophthegms. + Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 632. 
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But James had no money to fupport a fplendid court, or beftow on a numerous 


retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, that, by their living together, 
they became more fenfible of their own ftrength, and were apt to indulge too cu- 
rious refearches into matters of government. To remedy the prefent evil, he was 
defirous of difperfing them into their country feats; where, he hoped, they would: 
bear a more fubmiffive reverence to his authority, and receive lefs fupport from 
each other. But the contrary effect foon followed. The riches, amafied, during 
their refidence at home, rendered them independant. The influence, acquired by. 
hofpitality, made them formidable. ‘They would not be led by the court: They 
could not bedriven: And thus the fyftem of the Englifh government received a 
total and a fudden alteration in the courfe of lefs than forty years. 

Tue firft rife of commerce and the arts had contributed, in preceding reigns, 
to {catter thofe immenfe fortunes of the barons, which rendered them fo formidable 
both to king and people. The farther progrefs of thefe advantages began, during 
this reign, to ruin the {mall proprietors of land*; and, by both events, the gentry, 
or that rank which compofed the houfe of commons, enlarged their power and 
authority.. The early improvements in luxury were feized by the greater nobles, 
whofe fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even calculation, were foon dif- 


fipated in expenfive pleafures. Thefe improvements reached at laft all men of. 


property ; and thofe of flender fortunes, who, at that time, were often men of fa- 
mily, imitating thofe of a rank immediately above them, reduced themfelves to 
poverty, ‘Their lands, coming to fale, fwelled the eftate of thofe, who pofteffed 
riches fufficient for the fafhionable expences; but who were not exempted from 
fome care and attention to their domeftic oeconomy. 

Tue gentry alfo of that age were engaged in no expence, except that of coun- 
try hofpitality. No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at court 
expected, no bribery or profufion required at eleétions+. Could human nature 
ever reach happinefs, the condition of the Englith gentry, under fo mild and be= 
nign a prince, might merit that appellation. | 


Tue condition of the King’s revenue, as it ftood in 1617, is thus ftated » 
Of crown lands, 80,000 pounds a year; by cuftoms and new impofitions, near 
190,000; by wards and other various branches of revenue, befide purveyance, 
| 180,000: 

* Cabbala, p. 224. firft edit. eo 

+ Men feem then to have been ambitious of reprefenting the counties, but carelefs of the burroughs. 
A feat, in the houfe was, in itfelf, of fmall importance : But the former became a point of honour 
among the gentlemen. Journ. 10. Feb. 1620." Towns; which had formerly neglegted: their right of 
fending members, now began to claim it. Journ.26. Feb. 162 2 Lis : 


{ See abftract, or brief declaration of his Majefty’s revenue, with the aflignations and defalcations 
wpon the fame. | | 
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r80,000. The whole amounting to 450,000, The King’s ordinary difburfe- Appendix, 
ments, by the fame account, is faid to exceed this fum thirty-fix thoufand pounds *. 
All the extraordinary fums, which he had raifed by fubfidies, loans, fale of lands, 
fale of the title of baronet, money paid by the ftates and by the King of France, 
benevolences, €#c. were, in the whole, about two millions, two hundred thoufand 
pounds. Of which the fale of lands afforded feven hundred and feventy-five thou- 
fand pounds. ‘The extraordinary difburfements of the King amounted to two mil- 
lions; befide above four hundred thoufand pounds given in prefents. Upon the 
whole, a fufficient reafon appears, partly from neceflary expences, partly from 
want of oeconomy, why the King, even early in his reign, was very deeply in- 
volved in debt, and found great difficulty to fupport the government. 


~ FArmers, not commiffioners, levied the cuftoms. It feems, indeed, requifite, 
that the former method fhould always be tried before the latter; tho’ a preferable 
one. When men’s own intereft is concerned, they fall upon an hundred expedi- 
ents to prevent fraud in the merchants; and thefe the public may afterwards imi- 
tate, in eftablifhing proper rules for its officers, 


Tue cuftoms were fuppofed to amount to five per cent. of the value, and were 
levied upon exports, as well as imports. Nay, the impofition upon exports, by 
James’s arbitrary additions, is faid to amount to twenty five per cent. This prac- 
tice, fo hurtful to induftry, prevails ftill in France, Spain, and moft countries of 
Europe. The cuftoms in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds a-year + : They rofe to 
160,000 pounds towards the end of the reign f, 


InTEREST during this reign, was never below eight per cent : An indication of 
the great profits and {mall progrefs of commerce. 

Att the extraordinary fupplies granted by the parliament, during this whole 
reign, amounted not to more than 630,000 pounds ; which, divided among twenty 
one years, makes 30,000 pounds a-year, I do not include thofe fupplies, amount- 
ing to 300,000 pounds, which were given the King by his laft parliament, Thefe 
were paid in to their commiffioners ; and the expences of the Spanifh war would 
be much more than fufficient to exhauft them. The diftrefled family of the Pa- 
Jatine was a great burthen on James, during part of his reign. The King, it mutt 
be owned, pofieffed not frugality, proportioned to the extreme narrownefs of his 
revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor coftly furniture, 
nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miftrefles. His buildings too were not fump- 
tuous; tho’ the banquetting-houfe mutt not be forgot, as a monument, which 
does honour to his reign. Hunting was his chief amufement, the cheapeft plea- 


Q 2 fure 


* The excefs was formerly greater, as appears by Salifbury’s account, See chap. 2. 
+ Journ. 21 of May, 1604. t Id, 31 May, 1621. 
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Appendix. fure in which a king can indulge himfelf. His expences were the effeéts of fibe- 
rality, rather than of luxury. PS | 
One day, *tis faid, while he was ftanding amidft fome of his courtiers, a por- 
ter pafied by, loaded with money, which he was carrying to the treafury. The 
King obferved, that Rich, afterwards Eark of Holland, one of his handfome apree- 
able favourites, whifpered fomewhat to one ftanding near him. Upon enquiry, ° 
he found, that Rich had faid, How happy would that money make me! Without 
hefitation, James beftowed it all upon him, tho’ it amounted to 3000 pounds: 
He added, You think yourfelf very happy in obiaining fo large a fum; but Iam more 
happy, in having an opportunity of obliging a worthy man, whom I love. The gene- 
rofity of James was more-the refult of a benign humour or light fancy than of rea- 
fon or judgment. The objects of it were fuch as could render themfelves agree. © 
able to him in his loofe hours; not fuch as were endowed with great merit, or. 
who poffefied talents or popularity, which could ftrengthen his intereft with the 
people. 3 
Sussipres and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by hiftorians; but nei- 
ther the amount of thefe taxes, nor the method of impofing them, have been well 
explained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly corref ponded to the name, and’ 
were that proportionable part of the moveables*. But a valuation being made, * 
during the reign of Edward III. that valuation was always adhered to, and each 
town paid unalterably a particular fum, which they themfelves aflefled upon the © 
inhabitants, The fame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; probably, be- » 
caufe there it was, at firft, a tenth of the moveables. The whole amount of a” 
tenth and fifteenth thro’ the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often more concifely 
called, was about 29,000 pounds+. ‘The amount of a fubfidy was not invarie » 
able, like that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth; a fubfidy amounted to . 
120,000 pounds: Inthe fortieth, ic was not above 78,000 ft. It afterwards fell 
to 70,co0; and was continually decreafing ||. The reafon is eafily colleéted from. 
the method of levying it. We may learn from the fubfidy bills **, that one fub- . 
fidy was given for four fhillings in the pound on land, and two fhillings and eight 
pence on moveables throughout the counties ; _a confiderable tax, had it been {trictly 
levied. But this was only the antient ftate of a fubfidy. During the reien of 
James, there was not paid the fiftieth part of that fum. The tax was fo far per- 
ional, that a man paid only in the county where he lived, tho’ he fhould poflefs 
eftates in other counties; and the affeffors formed a loofe eftimation of his pro- 


perty, 


= 


™~ 
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* Coke Inft. book iv. cap. 1. Of fifteens, quinzins. t Id. fubfidies temporary, 


t Journ. 11 July 1610. || Coke’s Init. book iv, chap. 1. Subfidies temporary, 
** See flatutes at large. 
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perty, and rated him accordingly. To preferve, however, fome rule in the eftii' Appendix. 
mation, it feems to have been the practice to keep an eye to former affeffments, and 
to,nate every man according as his anceftors, or -men.of fuch an’ eftimated pro- 
perty, were accuitomed to pay. This wasa fufficient reafon, why fubfidies could 
not increafe, notwithftanding the great increafe of money and rife of rents. But 
there was an evident reafon, why they continually decreafed. The favour, as 
is natural to fuppofe, ran always againft the crown } efpecially during the Jatrer 
end of Elizabeth, when fubfidies became numerous and frequent, and the fams 
levied were confiderable. The afieffors, tho”accuftomed to have an eye to former 
eftimations, were not bound to obferve any fuch rule; but might rate anew 
any perfon, according to his prefent income. When rents fell, or parts of an 
eftate were fold off, the proprietor was fure to reprefent thefe loffes, and obtain a 
diminution of his fubfidy; but where rents rofe, or new lands were purchafed, he 
kept his own fecret, and paid no'more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, 
of every change was taken againft the crown; and the crown could obtain the 
advantage of none.’ And to make the matter worfe, the alterations, which hap- 
pened in property during this age were, in general, unfavourable to the crown. 
The fmall proprietors, or twenty pound men; went continually to decay ;..and 
when their eftates were {wallowed up by a greater, the new. purchafer increafed 
not his fubfidy. So loofe indeed is the whole method of rating fubfidies, that the 
wonder was not how the tax fhould continually diminifh ; but how it yielded any 
revenue at all. Ic became at laft fo unequal and uncertain, that the parliament was 
obliged to change it for a land tax. | 

Tue price of corn, during this reign, and by confequence, that of the other 
neceffaries of life, was no lower, or was rather higher, than at prefent. By a 
proclamation of James, eftablifhing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
thirty two fhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below fixteen, the com- 
mif_ioners were empowered to purchafe corn for the magazines*. Thefe prices 
then are to be regarded as low; tho’ they would pafs for high by our pre- 
fent eftimation. The beft wool, during the greateft part of James’s reign, was 
at thirty three fhillings a tod: At prefent, it is not above two thirds of that va- 
Jue; tho’ it is to be prefumed, that our exports in woolen goods are confiderably 
increafed. The finer manufactures too, by the progrefs of art and induftry, have 
been kept pretty near at the fame value, if they have not rather diminifhed, not- 
withftanding the great increafe of money. In Shakefpear, the hoftefs tells Falftaff, 
that the fhirts fhe bought him were holland at eight fhillings a yard ; a very high 
price at this day, even fuppofing, what is not probable, that the beft holland at that 

time 


* Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 526, 
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time was equal in goodnefs to the beft which can now he purchafed. In like man- 
ner, a yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, was valued at two 
and twenty fhillings *. I have not/been able by any inquiry to learn the common 
price of butcher meat during the reign of James: But as bread is the chief article of 
food, and its price regulates that of every thing elfe, we may prefume, that cattle 
bore a high value as well as corn. Befides, we muft confider, that the general 
turn of that age, which no laws could prevent, was the converting arable land into 
pafture: A certain proof that the latter was found more profitable, and confe- 


~ quently that all butcher meat, as well as bread, was confiderably higher than at 


prefent. We have a regulation of the market with regard to poultry and fome 
other articles, very early in Charles I’s reign + ; and the prices are high. A tur- 
key cock four fhillings and fixpence, a turkey hen three fhillings, a pheafant cock 
fix fhillings, a pheafant hen five fhillings, a partridge one fhilling, a goofe two 
fhillings, a capon two and fixpence, a pullet. one and. fixpence, a rabbit eight 
pence, a dozen of pigeons fix fhillings, We mutt confider, that London at pre- 
fent is more than three times the bulk it was at that time. A circumftance, 
which much. increafes the price of poultry and of every thing that cannot conve- 
niently be brought froma diftance. The chief difference in expence between that 
age and the prefent confifts in the imaginary wants of men, which have fince ex- 
tremely multiplied. Thefe are the principal reafons, why James’s revenue would 
eo farther than the fame money in our time; tho’ the difference is not fo great as 
is ufually imagined. 7 | 
Lue public was entirely free from the great danger and expence of a ftanding 
army. While James was vaunting his divine vicegerency, and boafting of an al- 
moft unlimited prerogative, he poffefied not fo much as a fingle regiment of guards 
to maintain his extenfive clainis: A fufficient proof, that he fincerely believed his. 
pretenfions to be well grounded, and a ftrong prefumption, that they were at leaft 
built on what were then deemed plaufible arguments, .The- militia of England, 
amounting to 160,000 men, were the fole defence of thekingdom. ’Tis pretended, 
that they were kept in very good order during this reign§. The city of London pro- 
cured officers, who had ferved abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exer- 
cifes in artillery garden ; a practice, which had been difcontinued fince 1588. All 
the counties of England, in-emulation of the capital, were fond of fhowing a well - 
ordered and well appointed militia. The natural propenfity of men towards mili- 
tary fhows and exercifes will always be fufficient, with a little attention of the fove- 


reien, 
* See a compenditum or dialogue inferted in the Memoirs of Wool. chap. 23: | + Rymer tom. 
xix. Ps 51t.. ¢ Journ. 1. March 162 +. § Stowe. Sce alfo Sir Walter Raleigh of the prero- 
gatives of parliament, and Johnftoni hift, lib. 18, 
-—“ = 
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reign,.to excite and fupport this fpirit in any nation. The very boys, at’this time, Appendix. 
in mimickry of their elders, inlifted themfelves voluntarily into companies, eleéted’ 
officers, and practifed the difcipline, of which the models were every day expo- 
fed to. their view, Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial compofed at the 
beginning of the fubfequent reign, fays, that England was fo unprovided of 
horfes fit for war, that 2000 men could not poffibly be mounted throughout the 
whole kingdom +. At prefent, the breed. of horfes is fo much improved, thar 
almoft all thofe employed, either for the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit 
for that purpofe. | 

Tue diforders of Ireland obliged James to keep up fome forces there, and put 
him to a great expence. T’he common pay of a private man in the infantry was 
eight pence a day, a lieutenant two fhillings, an enfign eighteen pence +. The 
armies in Europe were not near fo numerous, during that age; and the private 
men, we may obferve, were drawn from a better rank than at prefent, and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of the officers 4. 

In the year 1583, there was a general review made of all the men in Eng- 
land capable of bearing arms; and thefe were found to amount to 1,172000 
men, according to Raleigh §. It is impoffible to warrant the exaétnefs of this 
computation ; or rather, we may fairly prefume it’ to be fomewhat inaccurate. 
But if it approached near the truth, England has probably, fince that time, in- 
creafed much in populoufnefs. ‘Fhe growth of London, in riches and beauty, ag 
well as numbers of inhabitants, has been: prodigious. From: 1600, it doubled 
every forty years ** ; and confequently in 1680, it contained four times as many 
mhabitants, as at the beginning of the century. It has ever been the center of 
all the trade in the kingdom ; and almoft the only town which affords fociety and 
amufement. The affection, which the Englifh bear to a country. life, makes the 
provincial towns be little frequented by the gentry. Nothing but the allurements 
of the capital, which is favoured by the refidence of the king, by being the feat 
of government, and of all the courts of juftice, can prevail over their paffion for 
their rural villas. 

Lonpon, at this time, was almoft intirely. built of wood, and in every re- 
fpeét, was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl of Arundel firft introduced 


the practice of brick buildings + +. 
THE 


* Stowe. + Inthe Harleyan mifcellany, vol. iv. p. 255. t Rymer, tom, xvi. p. 717. 

|| In older times, foldiers were ftill.of a higher rank. The Duke of Clarence, fon to Edward II. 
when Lord lieutenant of Ireland, had for the pay.of his army thefe appoiatments. For him(felf, thir- 
teen fhillings and four ~pence.a-day, for his knights two fhillings.a piece, for his archers fix pence, 
This laft would now be equal to a crown a-day. Sir John Davies, p. 35. edit. 1745. 

§ Of the invention of fhipping, ** Sir William Petty. ++ Sir Edward Walker’s poli. 


tical difcourfes, p. 270.. 
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Tue navy of England was efteemed very formidable in Elizabeth's time, yet 
it confifted only of thirty three fhips befides pinnaces *: And the largeft of thefe 
would not equal our fourth rates at prefent. Raleigh advifes never to build a hhip 
of war above 600 tuns+. James was not negligent of the navy. In five years, 
preceding 1623, he built ten new fhips, and expended fifty thoufand pounds a. 
year on the fleet, befide the value of thirty fix thoufand pounds in timber, which 
he annually gave from the royal foreftst. The largeft thip that ever had come 
from the Englith docks, was built during this reign. She was only 1400 tuns, 
and carried fixty four guns |. The merchant fhips, in cafes of neceflity, were 
converted inftantly into fhips of war. 


Every feffion of parliament, during this whole reign, we meet with grievous 
lamentations of the decay of trade and the growth of popery : Such violent pro- 
penfity have men to complain of the prefent times, and to entertain difcontents 
again{t their fortune and condition. The King himfelf was deceived by thefe po- 
pular complaints, and was at a lofs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard-fo much exaggerated §. It may however be affirmed, that, during no 
preceding period of Englifh hiftory, was there a more fenfible increafe, than 
during the reign of this monarch, of all the advantages, which diftinguifh a 
flourifhing people. Not only the peace which he maintained, was favourable to 
induftry and commerce: His turn of mind inclined him to promote the peaceful 
arts : sind trade being as yet in its infancy, all additions to it mutt have been the 
more evident to every eye, which was not blinded by melancholy prejudices * *, - 


By 


* Coke’s inft book iv. chap. 1. Confultation in parliament for the navy. 

+ By Raleigh’s account, in his difcourfe of the firft invention of fhipping, the fleet in the twenty 
fourth of the Queen, confifted only of thirteen fhips, and were augmented afterwards eleven. He 
probably reckoned fome pinnaces, which Coke called fhips. | 

$ Journ. 11th of March 1623. Sir William Monfon makes the number amount only to nine new 
fhips. p. 253. || Stowe. §.Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. 

** ‘That of the honeft hiftorian Stowe feems not to have been of this number. .‘ The great blef- 
** fings of God, fays he, thro’ increafe of wealth in the common fubje&s of this land, efpecially upon 
** the citizens of London ; fuch within men’s memory, and chiefly within thefe few years of peace, 
“* that, except there were now due mention of fome fort made thereof, it would in time to comié 
“* be held incredible, &c.” In another place, ‘* Amongit the manifold tokens and figns of the inft- 
** nite bleflings of Almighty God beftowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful efta- 
“* blifhing of peace within ourfelves, and the full benefit of concord with all chriftian nations and 
“* others: Of all which graces let no man dare to prefume he can fpeak too much ; whereof in truth 
there can never be enough faid, neither was there ever any people lefs confiderate and Jefs thank- 
ful than at this time, being not willing to endure the memory of their prefent happinels, 

“as 


J AM ES ¢k es Raat 


(Bywrat account *, which feems judicious and accurate, it appears,.that alfthe Appendix. 
feamen, employed in the merchant fervice, amountedto 10000 men, _¥ which prg- 
‘bably exceeds not the fixth part of their prefent number. Sir Thomas Overbury 
days, that the Dutch poffeffed three times more fhipping than the Englifh, but 
that their/fhips were of inferior burden to thofe of the latter +. Sir William 
Monfon computed the Englifh naval power to be little or nothing inferior to the 
Dutch f. 

2 A catalogue of the manufactures, for which the Englifh were then eminent, Manufactures, 
would appear very contemptible, in comparifon of thofe, which flourish among 

them at prefent. Almoft all the more elaborate and curious arts were only culti- 

vated abroad, particularly i in Italy. Ship-building and founding of iron-cannon 

were the fole, in which the Englith excelled. They feem, ERR to have poffef- 

fed alone the fecret of the latter ; ; and great complaints were made every parlia- 

ment again{t the exportation of Englifh ordnance. 

Nine tenths of the commerce of the kingdom confifted in woolen goods }). 
Wool, however, was allowed to be exported, till the roth of the King. Its ex- 
portation was then forbid by proclamation ; tho’ that edict was never ftrictly ex- 
ecuted. Moft of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and-drefled by the 
Dutch ; who gained, ’tis pretended, 700,000 pounds a-year by this manufacture §. 
A prohibition, iffued by the King, to export cloth in that condition, had fucceeded 
fo il], during one year, by the refufal of the Dutch to buy the dreffed cloth, 
that great murmurs arofe againft it; and this meafure was retracted by the King, 
and complained of by the nation, as if it had been the moft impolitic in the world. 
It feems indeed to have been premature. 

In fo little credit was the fine Englifh cloth evenat home, that the King was 
obliged to feek expedients, by which he might engage the people of fafhion to wear 


it **, The manufacture of fine linnen was totally unknown in thé kingdom ++. 
Vor. I. R THE 


** as well in the univerfal increafe of commerce and traffic thro’out the kingdom, great building of 
** royal fhips and by private merchants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages, befide the 
indifcernible and fudden increafe of fair and coftly buildings, as oer within the ¢ity of London 
as the fuburbs thereof, efpecially within thefe twelve years, er. 
* ‘The trade’s increafe in the Harleyan mifc, vol. i. 
+ Remarks on his travels, Harl. mifc. vol. ii. p. 349. 
t Naval Tragts, -p. 329, 350 
|| Journ, 26 May 1621. 
§ Journ. 20th May 1614. Raleigh, in his obfervations, computes the lofs at 400,000 pounds to 
the nation. There are about 80,000 undreffed cloths, fays he, exported yearly. Fle computes, be- 
fides that about 100,000 pounds a- year had been loft by kerfies ; not to mention other articles. 

** Rymer, tom. Xvi. p. 415. ++ Id. ibjd. 
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% , ° 
Tue company of merchant-adventurers, by their patent, poffeffed the fole: 
commerce of woolen goods, tho’ the ftaple commodity of the nation. - An at- 


tempt, made during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important trade, had: - 


been attended with bad confequences foratime, by a con{piracy of the merchant- 
adventurers, not to make any purchafes of cloth; and the Queen immediately 
reftored them their patent, 

Tuey were groundlefs fears of a like accident, that enflaved the nation to 
thofe exclufive companies, which confined fo much every branch of commerce 
and induftry. The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the King, 
the patent of the Spanifh company; and the trade to Spain, which was, at firtt,. 
very infignificant, foon became the moft confiderable in the kingdom. *Tis- 
{trange, that they were not thence encouraged to abolifh all the other companies, 
and that they went no farther than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to: 


- facilitate the entrance of new adventurers. 


A board of trade was erected by the King in 1622*. One of the reafonsy, 
affigned in the commiffion, is to remedy the low price of wools, which begot. 
complaints of the decay of the woolen manufactory. ’Tis more probable, however,, 
that this fall of prices proceeded from the increafe of wool. The King like-- 
ways recommends it to the commiffioners to inquire and examine, whether a: 
greater freedom of trade and an exemption from the reftraint of exclufive compa-. 
nies, would not be beneficial. Men were then fettered by their own preju- 
dices ; and the King was juftly afraid ofembracing a bold meafure, the confequences. 
of which might be uncertain, The digefting of a navigation-act, of a like nature 
with the famous one executed afterwards by the republican parliament, is likeways 
recommended to the commiffioners. The arbitrary powers, then commonly aflumed 
by the privy council, appear evidently thro’ the whole tenor of the commiffion, 

Tue filk manufacture had no footing in England : But, by James’s direétions 
mulberry-trees were planted, and filk-worms introduced +. The climate feems 
averfe to the execution of this project. __ 

GREENLAND is thought to have been difcovered during this reign; and the 
whale-fifhery was carried on with great fuccefs: But the induftry of the Dutch, in 
{fpite of all oppofition, foon deprived the Englith of this fource of riches. A com- 
pany was erected for the difcovery of the north-weft paflage ; and many fruitlefs 


attempts were made for that purpofe. In fuch noble projeéts, def; pair ought never 
to be admittea, till the abfolute impoffibility of fuccefs be fully afcertained., 


Tue pafiage to the Eaft-Indies had been opened to the Englith during the reion 
of Elizabeth ; but the trade to thofe parts of the world was not entirely eftablifhed, 
tillthis reign, when the Eaft India-company received a new patent, enlarged their 


oe {tock 
* Id. p: 410. t Stowe, 
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{tock to 14606,000 pounds *, and fitted out feveral fhips on thefe adventures. In Appendix. 
1609, they built a vefiel of 1200 tun, the largeft merchant-fhip, which England 
had ever known. She was unfortunate, and perifhed by fhip-wreck. In r611, 
a large fhip of the company, affified by a pinnace, maintained five feveral en- 
gagements with a fquadron of Portuguefe, and gained a compleat victory over 
forces much fuperior. During the following years, the Dutch company were 
guilty of great injuries towards the Englifh, in expelling many of their factors, 
and deftroying their fettlernents: But thefe violences were refented with a propet 
fpirit by the courtof England, A naval force was equipped under the Earl of 
Oxford +, and lay in wait forthe return of the Dutch Eaft India-ficet. By rea- 
fon of crofs winds, Oxford failed of his purpofe, and the Dutch efcaped. Some 
time after, one fhip, fullof riches, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin ; and it 
was f{tipulated by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the Englifh company, in con- 
fideration of the injuries, which that company had fuffered ¢. But neither this 
ftipulation, nor the fear of reprizals, nor the fenfe of that friendfhip, which fub- 
fitted between England and the ftates, could reftrain the avidity of the Dutch 
company, or render them equitable in their proceedings towards their allies. Im- 
patient to have fole poffeffion of the fpice-trade, which the Englifh then fhared 
with them, they aflumed a jurifdiction over a factory of the latter in the ifland of 
Amboyna; and under very improbable, and even abfurd pretences, feized al] the 
factors with their families, and put them to death with the moit inhuman tortures. 
This difmal news arrived in England at the time, when James, by the prejudices 
of his fubjects and the intrigues of his favorite, was forced into a breach with 
Spain; and he was obliged, after fome remonftrances, to acquieice in this indig- 
nity from a ftate, whofe alliance was now become neceflary tohim. °* Tis remark- 
able, that the nation, almoft without a murmur, fubmitted to this injury from 
their proteftant confederates; an injury, which, befides the horrid enormi- 
ty of the action, was of much deeper importance to national intereft, than al] 
thofe which they were fo impatient to refent from the houfe of Auftria. 

Wuat chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, is the commencement 
of the Englifh colonies in America ; colonies eftablifhed on the nobleft footing Colonies. 
that has been known in any age or nation. The Spaniards, being the firft dif- 
coverers of the new world, immediately took poffeffion of the precious mines, 
which they found there; and, by the allurement of great riches, they were 
tempted to depopulate their own country as well as that which they conquered 5 
and added the vice of floth to thofe of avidity and barbarity, which had attended 

their adventurers in thofe renowned enterprizes.. That fine coaft was intirely ne- 
: R 2 elected, 
*-Journ. 26th Nov. 1621, + In 1622. t Sobnftni diff, lib. 19. 
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glected, which reaches from St. Auguftine to Cape Breton, and which lies in_all 


the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile foil, but.no-.. 


thing more, to the induftrious planter. Peopled gradually from England by the 
neceflitous and indigent, who, at home, increafed neither wealth nor populoufhefs, 
the colonies, which were planted along that traét, have promoted the Naviga- 
tion, encouraged the induftry, and even multiplied the inhabitants of their mo- 
ther-country. The fpirit of independency, which was reviving in England, here 


fhone forth in its full luftre, and received new acceffion of force from the afpi- » 


ring character of thofe, who, being difcontented with the eftablithed church and. 
monarchy, had fought for freedom amidft thofe favage defarts. 


Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a name to the continent 


of Virginia; and after planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, . 


that country was intirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the war. 
like enterprizes againft Spain, and left ambitious {pirits no hopes of making 
any longer fuch quick advances towards honour and fortune, the nation began to 
fecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, and to feek a furer, tho’ flower 
expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over @ 


colony and began a fettlement ; which the company, erected by patent for that~ 


purpofe in London and Briftol, took care to fupply with yearly recruits of pro- 
vifions, utenfils, and new inhabitants, About 1609, Argal difcovered a more 
direct and fhorter paffage to Virginia, and left the tra&t of the ancient naviga. 


tors, who had firft direéted their courfe fouthwards to the tropic, failed weft- 


ward by means of the trade-winds, and then turned northward, till they reach- 
ed the Englith fettlements. The fame year, five hundred perfons under Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. Somers’s 
fhip, meeting with a tempeft, was driven into Bermudas, and laid the founda- 
tion of a fettlement in thofe iflands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Englith colonies: But notwithftanding all his care, fecond- 


_ ed by tupplies from James, and by money raifed from the firft lottery ever known 


in the kingdom, fuch difficulties attended the fettlement of thefe countries, that, 
in 1614, there were notalive more than 400 men, of all that had_ been fent thi- 
ther. After fupplying themfelves with provifions more immediately requifite 
for the fupport of life, the new planters began the cultivating tobacco; and 


James, notwithftanding his antipathy to that drug, gave them permiffion to enter. 


it if England 5 and he prohibited all importation from Spain*. By degrees, new 
colonies were eftablifhed in that continent, and gave new names to the places 
where they fetrled, leaving that of Virginia to the province farft planted. The 
ifland of Barbadoes was alfo planted in this reign. 


SPECU- 
* Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 621, 633. 
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SPECULATIVE reafoners, during that age, raifed many objections to the Appendix, 
planting thofe remote colonies; and foretold, that, after draining their mother- 
country of inhabitants, they would fooh fhake off her yoke, and erect an in- 
dependent government in America: But time has fhown, that the views, en- 
tertained by thofe who encouraged fuch generous undertakings, were more jut 
and folid. A mild government and great naval force ‘have preferved; and may 
long preferve the dominion of England over her colonies. And fuch advantage 
have commerce and navigation reaped from thefe eftablifhments, that more than 
a fourth of the Englith fhipping is at prefent computed to be employed in carrying 
on the traffic with the American fettlements. 

AGRICULTURE was antiently very imperfec&t in England. The fudden 
tranfitions, fo often mentioned by hiftorians, from the loweft to the higheft 
prices of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value in different years, are 
fufficient proofs, thatthe produce depended intirely on the feafon, and that art 
had, as yet, done nothing to fence againft the injuries of the heavens. During 
this reign, confiderable improvements were made, as in moft arts, fo in this> 
the moft beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue might be formed of books 
and pamphlets, treating of hufbandry, which were wrote about this time 
The nation, however, was ftill dependant on foreigners for daily bread; and 
tho’ its exportation of grain now forms a confiderable branch of its commerce, 
notwith{tanding its increafe of people, there was, at that time, a regular import 
from the Balticas well as from France; and if ever it ftopped, the bad confe- 
quences were very fenfibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his obfer- 
vations computes, that two millions went out at one time for corn. It was not 
till the fifth of Elizabeth, that the exportation of corn had ever been allowed ip 
England; and Camden obferves, that agriculture, from that moment, received 
new life and vigour. , 

Tur endeavours of James, or more properly fpeaking, thofe of the nation, 
for the promotion of trade, were attended with greater fuccefs than thofe for the 
encouragement of learning. Tho’ the age was by no means deftitute of emi- 
nent writers, a very bad tafte in general prevailed during that period; and the 
monarch himfelf was not a little infe&ted with it. | 

Ow the origin of letters among the Greeks, the genius of poets and Of a: y paming and 
tors, as might naturally be expected, was diftinguifhed by an amiable fimplicity, arts. ie 
which, whatever rudenefs may fornetimes attend it, 18 fo fitted to exprefs the 
genuine movements of nature and paffion, that the compofitions, pofitfled of it, 
muft for ever appear valuable to the difcerning part of mankind, The glaring 
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figures of difcourfe, the pointed antithefis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words ; fuch falfe ornaments are not employed by early writers ; not becaufe they 

were rejected, but becaufe they fcarce ever occurred:'to them. An ealy, unfor- 
ced ftrain of fentiment runs thro’ their compofitions; tho’ at the fame time we 

may obferve, that, amidft the moft elegant fimplicity of thought and expreffion, 
one is fometimes furprifed to meet with a poor conceit, which had prefented it-. 
felf unfought for, and which the author had not acquired critical. obfervation 

enough to condemn*. A bad tafte feizes with avidity thefe frivolous beauties, 
and even perhaps a good tafte, ’ere furfeited by them : They multiply every, 
day more and more, in the fafhionable compofitions: Nature and good fenfe 

are neglected : Laboured ornaments, ftudied and admired: And a total degene- 

racy of ftyle and language prepares the way for barbarifm and ignorance. Hence; 
the Afiatic manner was found to depart fo much fromthe fimple purity of Athens: 

Hence that tinfel eloquence, which is obfervable in many of the Roman wri- 

ters, from which Cicero himfelf is not wholly exempted, and which fo much 

prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plinys. 


On the revival of letters, when the judgment of the public is, as yet, raw 
and unformed, this falfe glifter catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in 
eloquence or poetry, for the durable beauties of folid fenfe and lively paffion. 
Ihe reigning genius is then diametrically oppofite to that which prevails on the 
firft origin of arts. The Italian writers, “tis evident, even the moft celebrated,» 
have not reached the proper fimplicity of thought and compofition ; and in Pe- 
trarch, Taffo, Guarini, frivolous witticifms and forced conceits are 
dominant.- ‘The period, during which letters were cultivated In 
fhort as fcarce to allow leifure for correcting this adulterated relith, 


Tue more early French writers are liable to the fame reproach. Voiture, 
Balzac, even Corneille, have too much affected thofe ambiti 


but too pre- 


ous Ornaments, of 


Italy, was fo © 


which the Italians in general, and the leaft pure of the antients, fupplied them 


with fomany models. And it was not till late, that obfervation and reflection 


gave rife to a more natural turn of thought and compofition among that elegant” 
people. 7 


A 


* The name of Polynices, one of ©edipus’s fons, means in the Original much quarrelling. In 
the altercations betwixt the two brothers, in fEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this conceit is ~ 


employed ; and ’tis remarkable, that fo poor a conundrum could not be rejected by any of thefe 
three poets ; fo juftly celebrated for their tafte and fimplicity. What could Shakefpear have done 
worfe ? Terence has his inceptio eff anmentium, non amantium. Mary fimilar iofances will occur to. 
the learned. ’Tis well known, that Ariffotle treats very ferioufly of puns, divides them into feveral 
claffes, and recommends the ufe of them to orators, 
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A like chara&ter may be extended to the firft Eneglith writers; fach as flou- Appendix. 

rifhed during the reign of Elizabeth and James, and even till long afterwards. 
Eearning, on its revival, in this land, was attired in the fame unnatural garb, 
which it wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks and Romans. And, 
what may be regarded as a misfortune, the Englith writers. were pofiefed of 
great genius before they were endued with any degree of tafte, and by that 
means gave a kind of fanétion to thofe forced turns and fentiments, which’ they 
fo much affected. Their diftorted conceptions are attended with fuch vigour 
of mind, that we admire the imagination, which produced them ; as much as 
we blame the want of judgment, which gave them admittance. To enter into 
an exact criticifm of the writers of that age would exceed our prefent purpofe. 
A fhort character of the moft eminent,. delivered with the fame freedom, which: 
hiftory exercifes over kings and minifters, may not be improper. The nati- 
onal prepofleffions, which prevail, may perhaps render the former liberty not the 
leaft perilous for an author. 


Ir Shakefpeare be confidered as a Man, born in a rude age, and educated 
in the loweft manner, without any inftructton, either from the world or from 
books, he may be regarded as: a prodigy: If reprefented as a Port, capable of 
furnifhing a proper entertainment to a refined or intelligent audience, we mutt 
abate fomewhat of this eulogy. In his compofitions, we regret,. that great 
irregularities, and even fometimes abfurdities fhould fo frequently disfigure the 
animated and paffionate fcenes: intermixt with them; and at the fame time, we: 
perhaps admire the more thofe beauties, on account of their being furrounted 
with fuch deformities. A ftriking peculiarity of fentiment, adapted: to a fin- 
gular character, he frequently hits, as it were by infpiration ; ‘but a reafonable- 
propriety of thought hecannot, for any time, uphold. Nervous and pictu- 
refque expreffions as well as defcriptions, abound in him; but ’tis in vain we 
look either for continued purity or fimplicity of di@tion. His total ignorance: 
of all theatrical art and condu@, however material a defect; yet, as it affedts 
the fpectator rather than the reader, we can more readily excufe, than that 
want of tafte, which often prevails in his productions, and which gives way, 
only by intervals,. to the irradiations of genius. A great and fertile genius he 
certainly poffefied,. and one enriched equally with a tragic and’ comic veins 
but, he ought to be cited asa proof, how dangerous it is to rely on thefe 
advantages alone for the attaining an excellence in the Aner arts *. And there 
may even remain a fufpicion, that we over-rate, if poflible, the creatnefs 
of his genius, in the fame manner as bedies often appear more gigantic, on ac- 
count of their being difproportioned and m fhapen. .He died in 161 7, aged 53 years. 

Joun- 

* Invenire etiam barbari fileat, difponere et ornare non nifi eruditus.. Pri, 
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JouNSON patches all the learning, which was wanting to Shakefpeare, 
and wanted all the genius, of which the other was pofte fied. Both of them 
were equally deficient in tafte and elegance, in harmony and correctnefs, A 
fervile copift of the antients, Johnfon tranflated into. bad Englifh, the beautiful _ 
paflages of the Greek and Roman authors, without accommodating them to the 
manners of his age and country. His merit has been totally eclipfed by that of 
Shakefpeare, whofe rude genius prevailed over the rude art of his cotempo- 
rary. The Englifh theatre has ever fince taken a ftrong tincture of Shakefpeare’s — 
{fpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that the nation have under- 
cone, from all their neighbours, the reproach of barbarifm, from which their 
many valuable productions-in other parts of learning, would otherwife have 
exempted them, Johnfon had a penfion of a hundred merks from the King, — 
which Charles afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. Hedied in 1637, 
aged 62, 

Farrrax has tranflated Taffo with an elegance and eafe, and, at the fame 
time, with an exactnefs, which, for that age, are furprifing. Each line in the 
original is faithfully rendered by a correfpondent line in the tranflation. Harring- 
ton’s tranflation of Ariofto is not likewife without its merit. ’Tis to be re- 
oretted, that thefe poets fhould have imitated the Italians in their flanza, which 
has a prolixity and uniformity in it, that difpleafes in long performances. - They 
had otherways, as well as Spencer, who went before them, contributed much 
to the polifhing and refining the Englifh verfification. 

In Donne’s fatyres, when carefully infpeéted, there appear fome flathes of 
wit and ingenuity; but thefe totally fuffocated and buried by the harfheft and 
moft uncouth expreffion, which is any where to be met with. 


Ir the poetry of the Englith was fo rude and imperfect during that age, we 
may reafonably expect, that their profe would be liable to ftill greater objetti- 
ons. Tho’ the latter appears the more eafy, as it is the more natural method of 
compofition ; it has ever in practice been found the more rare and dificult; and 
there fcarce is aninftance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of per- 
fection, before the refinement of poetical numbers and expreffion. Englith profe, 
during the reign of James, was wrote with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and with a total difiegard of the elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stuffed with Latin fentences rae citations, it likewife imitated thofe inverfions, 
which, however forcible and graceful in the antient languages, are intirely con- 
trary to the idiom of the Englifh. I fhall indeed venture to affirm, that, what- 
ever uncouth phrafes and expreflions occur in old books, they were owing 
chiefiy 
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chiefly to. the .unformed.tafte.of the author; and that the language, fpoke in Appendix. 
the courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little different from that which we 
meet with at prefent in good company. Of this opinion, the little feraps of 
fpeeches, which are found in the parliamentary journals, and which carry am air 
{fo oppofite to the laboured orations, feem to be a fufficient proof; and there want 
not productions of that age, which, being wrote by men, who were not authors 
by profeffion, retain a very natural manner, and may give us fome idea of the 
lancuage, which prevailed among men of the world. I fhall particularly men- 
tion Sir John Davis’s difcovery, ‘Throgmorton’s and Nevile’s letters. 

Tue great glory of literature in this ifland, during the reign of James, was 
my Lord Bacon. Moft of his performances were compofed in Latin; tho’ he 
-poffefied ‘neither the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we confider 
the variety of talents difplayed by this man; asa public fpeaker, a man of bu- 
finefs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, a philofopher; he is juftly 
the object of great admiration. If we confider him merely as an author and 
philofopher, the light, in which we view him at prefent, tho’ very eftimable, 
he was yet inferior to his cotemporary Galilaeo, perhaps even to Kepler. Ba- 
con pointed out at a diftance the road to true philofophy : Galilaeo both pointed 
it out to others, and made, himfelf, confiderable advances init. The Eng- 
lifhman was ignorant. of geometry: The Florentine revived that fcience, ex- 
celled.in it, and was the firft, who applied it, together with experiment, to na- 
tural philofophy. The former rejected, with the moft pofitive difdain, the fyftem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified it with new proofs, derived both from rea- 
fon and the fenfes. Bacon’s ftyle is ftiff and rigid: His wit, tho’ often brilliant, 
is fometimes , unnatural and far-fetcht; and he feems to be the original of thofe 
pointed fimilies and long-{pun allegories, which fo much diftinguifh the Eng. 
lith authors :. Galilaeo is a lively and agreeable, tho’ fomewhat a prolix writer. 
But Italy, not united in any fingle government, and perhaps fatiated with that 
literary glory, which it has poffeffed both in antient and modern times, has. too 
much neglected the renown, which it has acquired by giving birth to fo oreat a 
man. ‘That national fpirit, which prevails among the Englifh, and which forms 
their great happinefs, is the caufe, why they beftow on all their eminent wri- 
ters, and Bacon among the reft, fuch praifes and acelamations, as may often ap- 
pear partial and exceffive. He died in 1626, in the 66th year of ‘his age. 

Ir the reader of Raleigh’s hiftory can have the patience to wade thro’’ the 
Jewifh and Rabinical-learning, which compofe the half of the volume, he will 


find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman ftory, that his pains are not un- 
Vor. I, | S rewarded 








greed 
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Appendix. rewarded. Raleigh is the beft model of that antient ftyle, which fome writers 


would affect to revive at prefent. He was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 


CampeEn’s hiftory of Queen Elizabeth may be efteemed good compofition, 
both for the ftyle and the matter, It is wrote with fimplicity of expreffion, 
very rare in that age, and with a regard totruth. It would not perhaps be too 
much to affirm, that it is among the beft hiltorical productions, which have 
yet been compofed by any Englifhman. ’Tis well known, that the Englifh have 
not much excelled in that kind of literature. He died in 1618, aged 72 
years. 


We fhall mention the King himfelf at the end of thefe Englith writers ; be- 
caufe that is /is place, when confidered as an author. It may fafely be affirm- 
ed, that the mediocrity of James’s talent in literature, joined to the great change 
in national tafte, is the chief caufe of that contempt, under which his memory 
labours, and which is often carried, by party-writers, to a great extreme. ’Tis 
remarkable, how different from ours were the fentiments of the antients with 
regard to learning. Of the firlt twenty Roman emperors, counting from Caefar 
to Severus, above the half were authors; and tho’ few of them feem to have 
been eminent in that profeffion, it is always remarked to their praife, that, by 
their example, they encouraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and 
his daughter, Agrippina, perfons fo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part 
of the claffie writers, whofe works remain, were men of the higheft quality, 
As every human advantage is attended with inconveniences, the change of men’s 
ideas in this particular may probably he afcribed to the invention of printings 
which has rendered books fo common, that men even of flender fortunes can 
have accefs to them. : 


Tuat James was but a midling writer may be allowed: That he was a con- 
temptible one can by no means be admitted. Whoever will read his Bafilicon 
Doron, particularly the two laft books, the true law of free monarchies, his an- 
fwer to Cardinal Perron, and almoft all his {peeches and meffages to parlia- 
_ment, will confefs him to have poffefled no mean genius. If he wrote concern- 
ing witches and apparitions; who, in that age, did not admit the reality of 
thefe fictitious beings? If he has compofed a commentary on the Revelations, 
and proved the Pope to be Antichrift,; may not a fimilar reproach be extended 
to the famous Napier; and even to Newton, at a time when Jearning was 
much more advanced than during the reign of James? From the groffnefs of 
its fuperftitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never fhould pro- 
nounce 
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nounce concerning the folly of an individual, from his admitting popular errors, 
confecrated with the appearance of religion. 

Sucu.a fuperiority do the purfuits of literature poffefs above every other oc- 
cupation, that even he, who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the 
pre-eminence above thofe who excel the moft in the common and vulgar pro- 
feffions. The. fpeaker of the houfe is commonly an eminent man; yet the ha- 
rangue of his Majefty we fhall always find fuperior to that of the fpeaker, in 
every parliament during this reign. 

_ Every {cience, as well as polite literature, mutt be confidered as being yet in 
its infancy. Scholaftic learning and polemical divinity retarded the erowth of 
all true knowlege. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed, by which 
he annexed a falary to the mathematical and aftronomical profeffors in Oxford, 
fays, that geometry was almoft totally abandoned and unknown in England *, 
The beft learning of that age was the ftudy of the antients. Cafaubon, eminent 
for this knowlege, was invited over from France by James, and encouraged by 
a penfion of 300 a-year, as well as by church preferments+. The famous An- 
tonio di Dominis, Archbifhop of Spalato, no defpicable philofopher, came like- 
wife into England, and afforded great triumph to the nation, by their gaining 
fo confiderable a profelyte from the papifts. But the mortification followed 
foon after, For the Archbifhop, tho’ advanced to fome ecclefiaftica! preferments |, 
received not encouragement, fufficient to fatisfy his ambition, and made his ef. 
cape into Italy, where, foon after, he died in confinement. 


* Rymer tom. xvii. p. 217, ¢ Id. p. 709. | Id. p. 95. 
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O fooner had Charles taken into his hands the reins of government, —162<, 
than he fhowed an impatience to affemble, the great council of the na- 7.1, 5. 
tion; and he would gladly, forthe fake of difpatch, have called together ; 
the fame parliament, which had fat under his father, and which lay, at that time, 
under prorogation. But being told, that this meafure would appear unufual, he 94 o¢ oe 
ifued writs for the fummoning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and it was 
not without regret, that the arrival of the Princefs Henrietta, whom he had ss deren 
efpoufed by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting ‘cr. 
till the eighteenth of June, when they affembled at Weftminfter for the difpatch 
of bufinefs. The young Prince, unexperienced and impolitic, recarded as fincere 
all the praifes and careffes, with which he had been loaded, while active in pro- 


curing. 
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curing the rupture with the houfe of Auftria. And befides that he laboured under 
great neceffities, he haftened with alacrity toa period, when he might receive the 
moft undoubted teftimonies of the dutiful attachment of his fubjeés. His dif- 
courfe to the parliament was full of fimplicity and cordiality. He lightly men- 
tioned the occafion, which he had for fupply. He eniployed no intrigue to influ» 
ence the fuffrages of the members. He would not even allow-the officers of the 
crown, who had feats in the houfe, to mention any particular fum, which might 
be expected by him. Secure of the affeétions of the commons, he was refolved, 
that their bounty fhould be intirely their own deed ; unafked, unfollicited ; the 
genuine fruit of fincere confidence and regard. 


TH Houfe of commons accordingly took into. confideration the bufinels of 
fupply. They knew, that all the money, granted by the latt parliament, had 


‘been expended on naval and military armaments ; and that great anticipations were 


likewife made on the revenues of the crown. They were not ignorant, that Charles 
was loaded with a large debt, ‘contraéted by his father, who had borrowed money, 
both from his own fubjeéts and from foreign princes. ‘They had learned by expe- 
rience, that the public revenues could with difficulty maintain the dignity of the 
crown, even under the ordinary charges of government. They were fenfible, 
that the prefent war was, very lately, the refule of their own importunate appli- 
cations and entreaties, and that they had folemnly engaged to fupport their fove- 
reign in the management of it. They were acquainted with the difficulty of mi- 
litary enterprizes, dire&ted againft the whole houfe of Auftrias again{t the King 
of Spain, poffeffed of the ereateft riches and moft extenfive dominions of any 
prince in Europe ; againft the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moft-fortunate 
monarch of his age, who had fubdued and aftonifhed Germany by the rapidity of 
his victories. Deep impreffions, they faw, muft be made by the Englith fword, 
and a vigorous offenfive war be waged againft thefe mighty potentates, ’ere they 
would refign a principality, which they had now fully fubdued, and which they 
held in fecure poffeffion, by its being furrounded with all their other territories. 


T o anfwer, therefore, all thefe great anc important ends; to fatisfy their 
young King in the firft requeft, which he made them; to prove their fenfe of 
the many royal virtues, particularly oeconomy, with which Charles was endued ; 
the houfe of commons, conduéted by the wifeft and ableft fenators, that had ever’ 
flourifhed in England ; thought proper to confer on the King a fupply of two 
{ubfidies, amounting to 112,000 pounds *, 

Turis meafure, which difcovers rather a cruel mockery of Charles, than any fe- 
rious defign of {upporting him, appears fo extraordinary, when confidered in all 


ifs 
* A fubfidy was now fallen to about 56,000 pounds, Cabbala, Pp. 224. firft edit, : 
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its circumftances, that it naturally fummons up our attention, and raifes an in- 
quiry concerning the caufes of a conduct, unprecedented in an Englifh parlia- 
ment. So numerous an affembly, compofed of perfons of various difpofitions, 
were not, “tis probable, all influenced by the fame motives; and few declar- 
ed openly their true reafon. We fhall, therefore, approach nearer the truth, 
if we mention all the views, which the prefent conjuncture could fuggeft to 
them. 


Ir is not to be doubted, but fpleen and ill-will againft the Duke of Bucking-— 


ham had a great influence with many. So vaft and rapid a fortune, fo little me- 
rited, could not fail to excite public envy ; and, however men’s hatred might 
have been fufpended for a moment, while the Duke’s condu& feemed to gratify 
their paffions and their prejudices, it was impoffible for him long to preferve the af- 
fections of the people. His influence over the modefty of Charles exceeded even 
that which he had acquired over the weaknefs of James; nor was any public 
meafure conducted but by his counfel and dire€tion. His impetuous temper 
prompted him to raife fuddenly, to the higheft elevation, his flatterers and de- 
pendents: And, upon the leaft occafion of difpleafure, he threw them down 
with equal fury and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; fickle in his friendfhips : 
All men were either regarded as his enemies, or dreaded foon to become {fuch. 
The whole power of the kingdom was grafped by his infatiable hand ; while he 
both engroffed the intire confidence of his mafter, and held, invefted in his fin. 
gle perfon, the moft confiderable offices of the crown. 


However the ill humour of the commons might have been increafed by thefe 
confiderations, we are not to fuppofe them the fole motives. The laft parlia- 
ment of James, amidft all their joy and feftivity, had given him a fupply very 
difproportioned to his demand and to the occafion. And, as every houfe of com- 
mons, which was elected during forty years, fucceeded to all the paflions and 
principles of their predeceffors ; we ought rather to account for this obftinacy from 
the general fituation of the kingdom during that whole period, than from any 
circumftances, which attended this immediate conjuncture. 


Tue nation were very little accuftomed, at that time, to the burthen of taxes, 
and had never opened their purfes, in any degree, for the fupplying their fove- 
reign. Habits, more than reafon, we find, in every thing, to be the governing 
principle of mankind. In this view likewife the finking of the value of fubfidies 
muft be confidered as a lofs to the King. The parliament, fwayed by cuftom, 
would not augment their number in the fame proportion. 
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Chap. 1. ‘T's puritanical: party, tho’ difguifed, had a very great authority over the 
1625. kingdom 3 and many of the leaders among the commons had fecretly embraced 


the rigid tenets of that fe&t. All thefe were difgufted with the court, both by | 
the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty, effential to their party, and on 
account of the reftraint,; under which they were held by the eftablifhed hierarchy, 
In order to fortify himfelf againft the refentment of James, Buckingham had af- 
fe€ted popularity, and entered into the cabals of the puritans: But, being fecure 
of the confidence of Charles, he had fince abandoned that party; and, on that 
account, was the more expofed to their hatred and refentment. Tho’ the reli- 
sious {chemes of many of the puritans, when explained, appear pretty fri- 
volous, we are not thence to imagine, that they were purfued by none but per- 
fons of weak underftanding. Some men of the greateft parts and moft exten- 
five knowledge, whom the nation, at that time, produced, could not enjoy any. 
peace of mind; becaufe obliged to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity, bya 
prieft, covered with a white linnen veftment. | 
Tue match with France, and the articles in favour of catholics, which were 
fufpected to be in the treaty, were likewife caufes of difeuft to this whole par. 
ty: Tho’ it mutt be remarked, that the alliance with that crown was infinitely 
lefs obnoxious to the proteftants, and lefs favourable to the catholics, than that 
formerly projected with Spain, and was therefore received rather with pleafure 
than diffatisfaction. | | | 
To all thefe caufes we muft yet add another of confiderable moment. The 
houfe of commons, we may obferve, were almoft intirely governed by a fet of 
men of the moft uncommon capacity and the largeft views: Men, who were 
now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims and projects, 
as by the hardfhips, which fome of them had undergone in profecution 
of them. Among thefe we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir 
John Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym. Animated with a 
warm regard to liberty, thefe men faw, with regret, an unbounded power exer- 
cifed by the crown, and were refolved to feize the opportunity, which the King’s 
neceMities offered them, of reducing the prerogative within more reafonable com- 
pafs. Tho’ their anceftors had blindly given way to practices and precedents favour+ 
able to kingly power, and had been able, notwithftanding, to preferve fome fmall 
remains of liberty; it would be impoffible, they thought, when all thefe pretenfi- 
ons were methodized and profecuted by the increafing knowledge of the age, to 
maintain any fhadow of popular government, in oppofition to fuch unlimited 
authority in the fovereign. It was neceflary to fix a choice: Either to abandon in- 
tirely 
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tirely the privileges of the people, or to fecure them by firmer and more precife 
barriers than the conftitution had hitherto provided for them. In this dtlemma, 
men of fuch afpiring genius and fuch independent fortune could not long delibe- 
rate: They boldly embraced the fide of freedom, and refolved to grant no fup- 
plies to their neceffitous Prince, without extorting conceflions in favour of civil 
liberty. The end, they efteemed beneficent and noble: The means, regular and 
conftitutional. To grant or refufe fupplies was the undoubted privilege of the 
commons. And as all human governments, particularly thofe of a mixed frames 
are in continual fluctuation ; it was as natural, in their opinion, and. allowable, 
for popular affemblies to take advantage of favourable incidents, in order to fe- 
cure the fubjects ; as for monarchs, in order to.extend their own authority. With 
pleafure, they beheld the King involved in a foreign war, which rendered him, every 
day, more dependent on the parliament; while, at the fame time, the fituation 
of the kingdom, even without any military preparations, gave it fufficient fecu- 
rity againft all invafion from foreigners. And perhaps, it had partly proceeded 
from expectations of this nature, that popular leaders had been fo urgent for a 
rupture with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal could fo far have blind- 
ed all of them as to make them difcover, in fuch a meafure, any appearance of ne- 
ceflity, or any hopes of fuccefs. 


But, however natural all thefe fentiments might appear to. the country-party, 
it is not to be imagined, that Charles would entertain the fame ideas. Strongly 
prejudized in favour of the Duke, whom he had heard fo highly extolled in parlia- 
ment, he could not conjecture the caufe of fo fudden an alteration in their opi- 
nions. And when the war, which they themfelves had fo earneftly folicited, was, 
at laft, commenced, the immediate defertion of their fovereign could not but 
feem very ftrange and unaccountable. Even tho’ no farther motive had been fu- 
fpected, the refufal of fupply, in fuch circumftances, would naturally to him ap- 
pear cruel and deceitful: But when he perceived that this meafure proceeded 
from an intention of encroaching on his authority, he failed not to regard thefe 
_aims as highly criminal and traiterous. . Thofe lofty ideas of monarchical power, 
which were very commonly adopted during that age, and to which the ambigu- 
ous nature of the Englifh conftitution gave fo plaufible an appearance, were firmly 
rivetted in Charles; and however moderate his temper, the natural. and unavoid- 
able prepoffeffions of felf-love, joined to the late uniform precedents in favour of 
prerogative, had made him conceive his political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
verted, Taught to regard even the antient laws and conflitution. more as lines 
to direct his condué than barriers to withftand his power ; a confpiracy to erect 
new ramparts, in order to ftraiten his authority, appeared but one degzee removed 
from epen violence and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was fuch a defign, 
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Chap.I. that-he feems. even unwilling to impute it to the commons: And, tho’ he was 
1625. Pegs gee) | ee 
‘uth oF Joly, Dliged to adjourn the parliament by reafon of the plague, which,. at that time, 

raged in London; he immediately re-affembled them at Oxford, and made anew 
of Aug, ““O 


attempt to gain from/them fome fupplies in fuch an urgent neceffity. 
Parliament at 


Bie Cuartzs now found himfelf obliged to depart from that delicacy, which he 
xTtord, : 


had formerly maintained, » By himfelf or his minifters, he entered: into a particu- 
lar detail, both of the alliances, which he had formed, and of the military ope- 
rations, which he had projeéted. . He told. the parliament, That, by a promife 
of fubfidies, he had engaged the King of Denmark to take part in the war: that 
that monarch intended to enter Germany by the north, and to animate thofe 
princes, who impatiently longed for an Opportunity of aflerting the liberty of the 
empire ; that Mansfeldt had undertaken. to penetrate with an Englith army into 
the Palatinate, and by that quarter to rouze the members of the evangelical uni- 
on; that the flates muft be fupported in the unequal warfare, which they main- 
tained with Spain; that no lefs a fum than 700,000 pounds a-year had been 


found, by computation, requifite for all thefe purpofes ; that the maintenance of 


the fleet and the defence of Ireland demanded an annual expence of 400,000. 
pounds ; that he himfelf had already exhaufted and anticipated, in the public 
fervice, his whole revenue, and had fcarce left fufficient for the daily fubfiftence 
of himfelf and of his family ; that, on his acceffion to the crown, he found a 
debt of above 300,000 pounds, contraéted by his father, in fupport of the Pa- 
Jatine ; and that, while Prince of Wales, he had himéelf, contracted debts notwith- 
{landing his,great frugality, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, which he had ex- 
pended intirely on. naval and military"armaments. After mentioning all.thefe fads, 
the King even condefcended to ufe entreaties. He faid, that this requeit was 
the firft, which he had.evermade them : that he was young and in the commence- 
ment of his reign; and, if he now met with kind and dutiful ufage, it would en- 
dear to him the ufe of parliaments, and would, for ever, preferve an intire har- 
mony between him and his people, 


Yo thefe reafons the commons remained inexorable. Notwithftanding that 
the King’s meafures; on the fuppofition of a foreign war, which they had conftantly 
demanded, were altogether unexceptionable, they obftinately refufed any farther 
afliftance. Some members, favourable to the court, having infifted on an addi» 
tign of two fifteenths to the former fupply, even this pittance was denied 5 
tho’ it was known, that a fleet and army were lying at Portfmouth, in great want 
of pay and provifions. Befides all their other motives, the houfe of commons had 
made a new difcovery, which enflamed them’ extremely againft the court and 
againit the Duke of Buckingham, 
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Wuen James deferted the Spanith alliance, and coutted that of France, he 


had promifed to furnifh Louis, who was intirely deftitute of naval force, with 
one fhip.of war, and-feven.armed veflels, hired from the merchants. Thefe the 
i‘rench court had pretended they would employ againit the Genoefe, who, being 
firm and ufeful allies to the Spanifh monarchy, : were naturally regarded with an 
evileye, both by the King of -Krance and of England! When thefe vefiels, by 
Charles’s orders, arrived at.Diepe, there arofe'a {trong fufpicion,: that they were 
to. ferve againft Rochelle. The failors were enflamed, ©'That race of men, who 
are at prefent both carelefs and ignorant in all matters - of religion, were, .at that 
time, only ignorant, . They,drew up a remonftrance: to Penningtop,. their com- 
mander; and, figning all their-names in acircle, lett.he fhould difcover the ring- 
leaders, they laid it under his prayer-book. Pennington, declared, that he would 
rather be hanged in England for difobedience, than fight againft his brother-pro- 
teitants In France. The whole fquadron failed immediately to the Downs. There, 
they received new orders from Buckingham, Lord admiral, to return to Diepe. 
As the Duke knew, that authority alone would not fuffice; he employed much 
art and many fubtilities, to engage them to obedience ; and a rumour, which 
was {pread, that peace had been concluded between the French King and the hu- 
gonots, affifted him in his purpofe. When they arrived at Diepe, they found that 
they had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the 
veflels, broke thro’ and returned.to England... All the officers and failors of all 
the other fhips, notwithftanding great offers made them. by the French, imme- 
diately deferted. One gunner alone preferred duty towards his King to the caufe 
of religion ; and he was afterwards killed in charging acannon before Rochelle. 
The care, which hiftorians have taken to record this frivolous event; fhows with 
what pleafure the news was received by the whole nation. 

Tue houfe of commons, when. informed of thefe tranfations; fhowed the 
fame attachment with the failors for the proteftant religions nor was their zeal 
much better guided by reafon and found policy. It was not confidered, that, 
if the force of Spain was really fo exorbitant as they imagined, the French mo- 
narch was the only prince, who could oppofe, its progrefs, and preferve the ba- 
lance of Europe ; that his power was at prefent fettered by the hugonots, who, 
being pofiefied of many privileges and even of fortified towns, formed -an em- 
pire within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jealoufy and Inquietude ; that 
an infurrection had been, at that time, wantonly and voluntarily, formed by their 
leaders, who being difgufted in fome court-intrigue, took advantage of the ne- 
ver-failing pretence of religion, in order to cover. their rebellion ; thatthe Dutch, 
influenced by thefe views, had ordered a fquadron of twenty fhips to join the 
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Chap.T. French fleet, employed againft the inhabitants of Rochelle; that the Spanifly 
1025" ‘monarch, fenfible of the fame confequences, fecretly fupported the proteftants in 
France; and that all princes had ever facrificed, to reafons of ftate, the intereft 
of their religion in foreign countries. All thefe obvious confiderations had ne 
induence. Great murmurs and difcontents {till prevailed in parliament; ‘The 
hugonots, tho’ they had no ground of complaint againft the French Court, 
were thought to be as much intitled to affiftance from England, as if they had 
taken arms in defence of their liberties and religion againft the perfecuting rage 
of the catholics. And it plainly appears,.from this incident, as well as from 
many others, that, of all European nations, the Britifh were, at that time, and 
till long after, the moft under the influence of that religious fpirit, which tends 
rather to inflame bigotry than encreafe peace and mutual charity. 

Own this occafion, the commons renewed their eternal complaints againft the 
growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their grievances, and now their 
Only one. They demanded a ftrict execution of the penal laws againft the ca- 
tholics, and remonftrated againft fome late pardons which had been cranted to — 
priefts. They attacked Montague, one of the King’s chaplains, on account of a 
moderate book, which he had lately compofed, and which, to their great dif- 
‘guft, faved virtuous catholics, as well as other chriftians, ‘from eternal torments. 
Charles gave them a gracious and a compliant anfwer to all their remonftrances, 
He was, however, in his heart, extremely averfe to thefe furious meafures: Tho’ 
a determined proteftant, by principle as well as inclination, he had entertained 
no violent horror againft popery ; and a little humanity, he thought, was due 
by the nation to the religion of their anceftors. That degree of liberty, which 
is how indulged to catholics, tho’ a party much more obnoxious than during the. 
reign of the Stuarts ; it fuited neither with Charles’s fentiments, nor the humour 
of the age, to allow them. An abatement of the more rigorous’ laws was all he 
intended ; and his engagements with France, notwith{tanding that their regular exe= 
cution had never been propofed nor expected, required of him fome indulgence.. 
But fo unfortunate was this Prince, that no meafure, embraced during his whole 
reign, was ever attended with more unhappy and more fatal confequences. 

THE extreme rage againft popery was a fure charaéteriftic of puritanifm. This 
‘houfe of commons difcovered other infallible fymptoms of the prevalence of that ~ 
party. They petitioned the King for replacing fuch able clergy as had been filenced: 
for want of conformity to the ceremonies, ‘They alfo enaéted laws for the ftrié 
obfervance of Sunday, which the puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and which 
they fanctified by the moft melancholy indolence. ’Tis to be remarked, that the 
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different appellations of this feftival were, at that time, known fymbols of the Shap [. 
different parties. tes 5* 


Tue King finding, that the parliament were refolved to grant him no fupply, 
and would furnifh him with nothing but empty proteftations o/ duty, or dif- 
agreeable complaints of grievances; took advantage of the plague, which be- 
gan to appear at Oxford, and, under that pretence, immediately diffolved them. 

By finifhing the feffion with a diffolution, inftead of a prorogatior, he fufficiently 
exprefied his difpleafure at their conduct. 

To fupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles iffued privy feals for; bor- Augutt 12, 
rowing money from his fubjeéts. The advantage reaped by this evy was a {mall 
compenfation for the difguft which it oecafioned. By means, however, of that fup- 
ply, and by other expedients, he was, tho’ with difficulty, enabled to equip. his 
fleet. It confilted of eighty veffels, great and fmall; and carried on board an 
army of 10,000 men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately created Vifcount Wimbleton, 
was entrufted with the command. He failed immediately for Cadiz, and found... 

: : ; : . _ Naval exre+ 
the bay full of Spanith fhips of great value. He either neglectec to attack thefe dition againtt 
Ships or attempted it prepofteroufly. The army was landed, ard a fort taken ; SP. 

But the undifciplined foldiers, finding ftore of wine, could not be reftrained from 
the utmoft exceffes. Farther {tay appearing fruitlefs, they were re-imbarked ; 
and the fleet put to fea with an intention of waiting for the Spanif galleons. But 
the plague having feized the feamen and foldiers, they were. obliged to abandon 
all hopes of this prize, and return to England. Loud complaiits were made; 
again{t the court for entrufting fo important a command to a man like Cecil, 
whom, tho’ he poffefled great experience, the people, judging by the event, 
efteemed of very flender capacity. 


O€tober 3 


ovember. 


Cuartes, having failed of fo rich a prize, was obliged again to have re- 
courfe to a parliament. Tho’ the ill fuccefs of his enterprizes diminifhed his autho- 
rity, and fhowed, every day, more plainly the imprudénce of the Spanifh war , 
tho’ the increafe of his neceffities rendered him.more dependant, and more expoled 


1626s. 


to the encroachments of the commons ; he was refolved to try once more that re- Second par= 
gular and conftitutional expedient for fupply. Perhaps too, a little political art, which Hament. 

at that time he practifed, was much trufted to. He had named four popular lead- 

ers fheriffs of Counties ; Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Went- 

worth, Sir Francis Seymour; and tho’ this queftion had been formerly much con- 


tefted *, he thought, that he had, by that means, incapacitated them for being 
elected 


* It is always an exprefs claufe in the writ of fammons, that. no fheriff fhall te chofen:; but the 
contrary practice had often prevailed. D’Ewes, p. 38. 
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Chap. 1. elected members. But this’ intention; being fo evident, rather put the com= 

eo’ mons more upon their guard. Enow of patriots ftill remained to keep up 

the ill hamour of the houfe; and men needed but litcle inftruGion or rheto- 

ric to recommend to them practices, which increafed their own importance and. 

confideration. The weaknefs of the court alfo could not more evidently appear, 

than by its being reduced to fo ineffectual an expedient, in order. to obtain an 

influence over the commons. 

: Tue views, therefore, of the laft parliament were immediately adopted ; as if 

February 6. the fame men had been every where elected, and no time had intervened fince their 

laft meeting. _ When the King laid before the houfe his neceffities, and afked for 

fupply, they immediately voted him three fubfidies and three fifteenths ; and tho’ 

they afterwards added one fubfidy more, the fum was. little proportioned to the 

greatnefs of the occafion, and ill fitted to promote thofe views of fuccefs and clory, 

for which the young Prince, in his firft enterprize, fo ardently longed. But this 

circumi{tance was not the moft difagreeable one. The fupply was only voted by 

the commons. ‘The paffing that vote into a law was referved till the end of the 

fefion. A-condition was thereby made, in a very undifouifed manner, with their 

fovereign. Under pretence of redreffing grievances, which, during .this fhort 

reign, could not be very numerous; they were to proceed in regulating and con- 

trouling every part of government, which difpleafed them: And, if the King either 

cut them fhort in this undertaking, or refufed compliance with their demands, he 

mult Jay his account with the want of all fupply. Great diffatisfa@tion was 

expreficd by Charles with a method of treatment, which he deemed fo harth and 

undutiful: But his urgent neceffities obliged him to fubmit ; and he waited with 
patience, obferving to what fide they would turn themfelves. 


—‘Tmpeachment =Tuz Duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to the public, became every 
day more odious,. by the fymptoms, which appeared, both of his want of temper 
,and prudence, and of the uncontrouled afcendant, which he had acquired over his 
mafter *, Two violent attacks he was obliged this feffion to fuftain; one from 

the Earl of Briftol, another from the houfe of commons. 
As long as James lived, Briftol, fecure of the concealed favour of that mo- 
narch, had exprefied all duty and obedience; in expeétation, that an opportunity 


would offer of re-inftating himfelf in his former credit and authority. Even after 
Charles’s 


* His credit with the king had given him fuch influence, that he had no lef than tiventy proxies 
granted him this parliament by fo many peers; which occafioned a vote, that no peer fhould have above 
two proxies. . The earl of Leicefter in 1585 had once ten proxies. D’ wes, Pp. 3°. 
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Charles’s acceffion, he defpaired not.) He fubmitted to the King’s order of remain- 
ing in his country-feat, and of abfenting himfelf from parliament. Many trials 
he made to regain the good opinion of his matter; but finding them all fruitlefs, 
and obferving Charles to be intirely governed by Buckingham, his implacable 
enemy, he refolved no longer to keep any meafures with the court. A new {pi- 
rit, he faw, and a new power, arifing in the nation’; and to thefe he was refol- 
ved, for the future, to truft for his fecurity and proteétion, 

WHEN the parliament was f{ummoned, Charles, by a ftretch of prerogative, 
had given orders, that no writ, as is cuftomary, fhould be fent.to Briftol. That 
Nobieman applied to the houfe of lords by petition; and craved their good offi- 
ces with the King for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm. His 
writ was fent him; but accompanied with a letter from the Lord keeper, Coven- 
try, commanding him, ‘in the King’s name, to abfent himfelf from parliament, 
This letter Briftol conveyed to the lords, and afked advice how to proceed in fo 
delicate a fituation, The King’s prohibition was withdrawn, and Briftol took 
his feat. Provoked.at thefe repeated inftances of vigour, which the gourt deno- 
minated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney general to enter an accufation 
of high treafon againft him, By way of recrimination, Briftol impeached Buck- 
ingham of high treafon. The Earl’s defence of himfelf and accufation of the Duke 
both remain; and together with fome original letters ftill extant, contain the fulleft 
and moft authentic account of all the negotiations with the houfe of Auftria, From 
the whole, the great imprudence of the Duke evidently appears, and the {way of 
his ungovernable paffions ; but it would be dificult to collec thence any action, 
which in the eye of the law, could be deemed a crime ; much lefs could fubjeé 
him to the penalty of high treafon. 

Tz impeachment of the commons was ftill lefs dangerous to the Duke, were 
it eftimated by the ftandard of law and equity. They accufed him, of having 
united many offices in his perfon ; of having bought two of them; of neclect- 
ing to guard the feas, infomuch that many. merchant-fhips had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy ; of delivering fhips to the French King, in order to ferve 
againit the hugonots ; of being employed inthe fale of honours and offices ; of 
accepting extenfive grants from the crown; of procuring many titles of honour 
for his kindred ;. of adminiftring phyfic to the late King without acquainting his 
phyficians. All thefe articles appear, from comparing the accufation and reply, 
to be either frivolous or falfe; or both. The only charge, which could be regard. 
ed as important, was, that he had extorted a {um of ten thoufand pounds from the 
Eaft-India company, and that he had confifcated fome goods belonging to French 
merchants, under pretence of being the property of Spanifh. - The impeachment 
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never came to a full determination; fo that it is difficult for us to give a decifive 
opinion with regard to thefe articles: But it muft be confeffed, that the Duke’s 
anfwer, in thefe particulars, as in all the reft, is fo clear and fatisfactory, that it 
is impoffible to refufe our affent to it. His faults and blemifhes were, in many 
refpects, very great; but rapacity and avarice were vices, with which he was in- 
tirely unacquainted. 
>Trs remarkable, that the commons, tho’ fo much at a lofs to find articles of 
charge againft Buckingham, never adopted Briftol’s accufation, or impeached the 
Duke for his conduét in the Spanith treaty, the moft blameable circumftance cf 
his whole life. He had reafon to believe the Spaniards fincere in their profel- 
fions; yet, in order to gratify his private paffions, he had+ hurried bis matter 
and his country into a war pernicious to the interefts of both. But fo rivetted 
throughout the nation were the prejudices with regard to Spanifh deceit and 
falfhood, that very few of the commons feem, as yet, to have been convinced, 
that they had been feduced by Buckingham’s narrative: A certain proof, that a 
difcovery of this nature was not, as is imagined by feveral hiftorians, the caufe 
of fo fudden and furprizing a variation in the meafures of the parliament *. 
Wuite the commons were thus warmly engaged againft Buckingham, the 
King feemed defirous of embracing every opportunity, by which he could exprels 
a contempt and difregard for them. No one was, at that time, fuficiently fenfible 


of the great weight, which’the commons bore in the balance of the conftitution. 
The 


* By a fpeech of Sir Simon D’Ewes, in the firft year of the long parliament, it clearly appears, 
that the nation never had, even to that time, been rightly inftruéted in the tranfattions of the Spanifh 
negotiation, and ftill believed the court of Madrid to have been altogether infincere in all their pro- 


— feflions. What reafon, upon that fuppofition, had they to blame either the Prince or Buckingham 


for their conduét, or for the narrative delivered to the parliament ? This is a capital fact, and ought 
to be well attended to. D’Ewes’s fpeech is in Nalfon, Vol. ii. p. 3638. No author or hiftorian of 
that age mentions the difcovery of Buckingham’s impoflures as a caufe of difguftin the parliament. 
Whitelocke, p. 1. onty fays, that the commons began to fufpett, that it bod been /pleen in Buckingham, 
not zeal for public good, which had induced hin to break the Spanifp match: A clear proof that his 
falfhood was not fufpeéted. I thall farther add, that even if they had difcovered the deceit, this 
ought not to have altered their political meafures, or made them refufe fupply to the King. They 
had fuppofed it praéticable to wreft the palatinate from the houfe of Auftria; they had reprefented it 
as prudent to expend the blood and treafure of the nation on fuch an enterprize ; they had believed 
that the King of Spain never had any fincere intention of reftoring that principality. ”*Tis certain 
that he had not now any fuch intention: And tho’ there was reafon to fufpect, that this alteration of 
his views had proceeded from the ill conduét of Buckingham, yet pait errors could not be retrieved; 
and the nation was undoubtedly in the fame fituation, which the parliament had ever fuppofed, when 
they fo much karraffed their fovexeien, by their impatient, importunate, and even undutiful folicita- 
fons. ‘Io which we may add, that Charles himfelf was certainly deceived by Buckingham, when 
he corroborated his favourite’s narrative by his teftimony. 
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"The hiftory of England had never hitherto afforded an inftance, where any great Chap. 1. 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower Hhoufe. And as their rank 1620, 
both confidered in a body and as individuals, was but the fecond in the kingdom ; 
nothing lefs than fatal experience could engage the Einglifh princes to pay a due 
regard to the inclinations of that formidable affembly. 

Tue Earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerfity of Cambridge, dying about 
this time, Buckingham, tho’ lying under impeachment, was yet, by means of 
court-intereft, chofen in his place. The commons refented and loudly complain- 
ed of this affront ; and the more to enrage them, the King himfelf wrote a let- 
ter to the univerfity, extolling the Duke, and giving them thanks for his elec- 
tion, 


Tue Lord keeper, in the King’s name, commanded the houfe exprefly not to 
meddle with his minifter and fervant, Buckingham ; and ordered them to finifh 
in a few days, the bill, which they had begun for the fubfidies, and to make fome 
addition to them ; otherwife they muft expect to fit no longer. And tho’ thefe 
harfh commands were endeavoured to be explained and mollified, a few days af- 
terwards, by a fpeech of Buckingham, they failed not to leave a very difagree- 
able impreffion behind them. 


Besipes a more ftately ftyle, which Charles, in general, affected to this par- 
liament, than to the Jaft, he went fo far, ina meffage, as to threaten the commons, 
that if they did not furnifh him with fupplies, he would be obliged to try new 
councils. This language was fufficiently clear: Yet, left any ambiguity fhould 
remain, Sir Dudley Carleton, vice chamberlain, took care to explain it. ‘“ I 
‘* pray you confider,” faid he, ‘* what thefe new councils are or may be. I fear 
<¢ to declare thofe that I conceive. In all chriftian kingdoms, you know, that 
<¢ parliaments were in ufe antiently, by which thofe kingdoms were governed in 
‘¢.a moft flourifhing manner; until the monarchs began to know their own 
“ ftrength, and feeing the turbulent fpirit of their parliaments, at length they, 
by little and little, began to ftand on their prerogatives, and at laft overthrew 
the parliaments, throughout Chriftendom, except here only with us, 
Let us be careful then to preferve the King’s good opinion of parliaments, 
‘© which bringeth fuch happinefs to this nation, and makes us envied of all others, 
«¢ while there is this fweetnefs between his Mayjefty and the commons; left we 
‘¢ Jofe the repute of a free people by our turbulency in parliament.” Thefe im- 
prudent fuggeftions rather gave warning than ftruck terror. A precarious li- 
berty, the commons thought, which was to be preferved by unlimited: com- 
plaifance, was no liberty at all. And it was-neceflary, while yet in their power, 


to fecure the conftitution by fuch invincible barriers, that no King or minifter 
Vou. I. | fhould 
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fhould ever, for the future, ‘dare’ te {peak fuch a language'to any panliament, or 
even to entertain fuch a project againft them. 

Two members of the houfe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot; who had 
been employed as managers of the impeachment againft the Dukes were thrown 
into prifon, ‘The commons immediately declared, that they would proceed’ no 
farther upon bufinefs till they had fatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alleged 
as the reafon of this violent meafure, certain feditious exprefiions, which, he faid, 
had, in their accufation of the Duke, dropped from thefe members. Upon. in- 
quiry, it appeared, that no fuch expreffions had been ufed. The members: were 
releafed ; and the King reaped no farther benefit. from this attempt than tovex< 
afperate the houfe ftill farther, and to fhow fome degree of precipitancy and ins 
difcretion. : 3 

Movep by this example, the houfe of peers were roufed. from their inactivity ; 
and claimed liberty for the Earl of Arundel, who had been Jately confined in the. 
‘Tower. After many fraitlefs evafions, the King, tho’ fomewhat ungracefully, 
was at laft obliged to comply. And in this incident, it fufficiently appeared 


> 
that the lords, however little inclined to popular courfes, were not Wanting in a: 


Tue il humour of the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court, and find. 
ing no gratification in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, fought other ma- 
terials,.on which it might exert itfelf. The never failing cry of popery here ferved. 
them in flead. They again claimed the execution of the penal laws again{t cas 
tholics ; and they prefented to the King a lift of perfons, entrufted with offices, 
moft of them infignificant, who were either convicted or fufpected. recufants, In 
this particular, they had, perhaps, fome reafon to blame the King’s.conduct. 
He had promifed to the laft houfe of commons a redrefs of this. religious grie- 
vance: But he was apt, in imitation of his father, to imagine, that the parliaments. 
when they failed of fupplying his neceffities, had, on their part, freed him from 
the obligation of a ftrict performance. A new odium, likewife, by’ thefe repre~ 
fentations, was attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham, | His mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a. profeled catholic his wife was not free 
from fufpicion: And the indulgence given to catholics, was of courfe fuppofed: 
to proceed intirely from his credit and authority, 


: 
"Tis remarkable, that perfecution: was here chiefly: pufhed on. by laymen; and 
that the church was willing to have granted: more liberty than would: be allowed: 
by the commons. The reconciling doétrines likewite of Montague failed not anew 
to meet with fevere cenfures from that zealous alfembly., 
THs. 
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Tr next attack, made by the commons, had it prevailed, would have prov- 
ed decifive. They were preparing a remonftrance againft the levying of ton- 
nage and: poundage without confent of parliament. This article, together with 
the new impofitions laid on merchandize by James, conftituted near a’half of the 
crown-revenues ; and by depriving the King of thefe refources, they would have 
reduced him to total fubjeétion and dependance. While they retained fuch a 
pledge, befides the fupply already promifed, they were fure that nothing 
could be refufed them. Tho’ they could fix no legal crime upon the Duke, 
they juftly regarded him as a very unable and even dangerous minifter; and 
they intended to prefent.a petition, which would then have been equivalent to a 
command, for his removal from his Majefty’s perfon and councils. 

Tue King was alarmed at the yoke, which he faw prepared for him. Bucking- 
ham’s great guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and favourite. All the 
other samiplaints again{t him were mere pretences. A little before, he was the 
idol of the people. No new crime had fince been difcovered. After the moft 
diligent inquiry, prompted by the greateft malice, the {malleft appearance of 
euilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he afked, mutt all mankind 
entertain of his honour, fhould he facrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary con- 
fiderations ? What farther authority would he retain in the nation, were he ca- 
pable, in the beginning of his reign, to give, in fo fignal an inftance, ‘fach mat- 
ter of triumph to his enemies, and difcouragement to this adherents? To-day, 
the commons pretended to: wreft his minifter from him, ‘To-morrow, they 
would attack fome branch..of his prerogative. By their remonftrances and pro. 
mifes.and proteftations, they had engaged the crown in a-war. So foon.as. they 
faw a retreat impoffible, without waiting for new incidents, without covering 
themfelves with new pretences, they immediately deferted him, .and refufed hina 
all reafonably fupply. It.was.evident, that they defired nothing fo much as to 
fee him plunged in inextricable difficulties, of which they intended to take ad- 
vantage. ‘I’o fuch deep perfidy, to fuch unbounded ufurpations, it was nécef- 
fary to oppofe a proper firmnefs and refolution. And any extremity was prefer- 
able to the contempt of fubje&ts, to the infults of. mean. adverfaries, 

Promerep iby thefe motives, Charles was determined immediately to diffolve 
the parliament. When this refolution was known, the houfe of pees, whofe 
compliant behaviour intitled them. to fome authority with him, endeavoured to 
interpofe ; and they petitioned him, that- he would allow the parliament to fit 
fome time longer. Not a-moment longer, cried the King haftily ; and he foon af- 
ter ended this fefion by. a diffolution., 
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As this meafure was forefeen, the commons took care to finifh and difperfe 
their remonftrance, which they intended as a juftification of their conduét to the 
people. The King likewife, on his part, publifhed a declaration, where he gave 
the reafons of his difagreement with the parliament, and of their fudden diffo- 
lution, before they had time to conclude any one aét. Thefe papers furnifhed 
the partizans on both fides with ample matter of apology or of recrimination, 
But all impartial men judged, “* That the commons, tho’ they had not violated 
‘* any law, yet, by their unpliablenefs and independence, were infenfibly chang- 
ing, perhaps improving, the fpirit and genius, while they preferved the forms, 
of the conftitution: And shat the King was acting altogether without any 
plan ; running on in a road, furrounded, on all fides, with the moft danger- 
ous precipices, and concerting no proper meafures, either for fubmitting: to 
the obftinacy of the commons, or for fubduing it.”? 


AFTER a breach with the parliament, which feemed fo difficult to repair, the 
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only rational council, which Charles could purfue, was immediately to conclude 


Violent mea- 
fures of the 
court. 


a peace with Spain, and to render himfelf, as far as poffible, independent of his 
people, who difcovered fo little inclination to fupport him, or rather who feem 
to have formed a determined refolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could 
be more eafy in the execution than this meafure, nor more agreeable to his own 
and to national intereft: But befides the treaties and engagements, which he had . 
entered into with ‘Holland and with Denmark, the King’s thoughts were, at this 
time, intirely averfe to pacific councils. There are two circumftances in Charles’s 
character, feemingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole courfe 
of his reign, and were in part the caufe of all his misfortunes: He was very 
{teddy and even obftinate in his purpofe; and he was eafily governed, by reafon 
of his facility, and of his deference to men, much inferior to himfelf both in 
morals and underftanding. His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But, the 
means of attaining them, he readily received from his minifters and favourites ; 
tho’ not always fortunate in his choice. The furious, impetuous Buckingham, 
inflamed with a defire of revenge for injuries, which he himfelf had committed, 
and énimated with a love for glory, which he had not talents to merit, had, at 
this time, notwithftanding his profufe, licentious life, acquired an invincible. af-. 
cendant over the virtuous and. gentle temper of the King. 

THe new councils, which Charles had mentioned to the parliament, were now 
to be tried, in order to fupply his neceffities. Had he pofleffed any military 
force, on which he could depend, ’tis not improbable, that he had, at once, ta 
ken off the mafk, and governed without any regard to parliamentary privileges: 


So high am idea had he received of kingly prerogative, and fo contemptible a: 


notion: 
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notion of the rights of thofe popular affemblies, from which, he very naturally 
thought, he had met with fuch ill ufage. But his army was new levied, ill paid, 
and worfe difcipline’ ; no wife fuperior to the militia, who were much more nu- 
merous, and who were, in a great meafure, under the influence of the country- 
gentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to proceed cautioufly, and to cover his 
enterprizes under the pretence of antient precedents, which, confidering the great 
authority commonly enjoyed by his predeceffors, could not be wanting to him. 


A commiffion was openly granted to compound with the catholics, and agree 
for a difpenfation with the penal laws, enacted againft them. By this expedient, 
the King both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of giving indulgence 
to thefe religionifts; But he could not readily have employed any branch of 
prerogative, which would have been more difagreeable, or would have appeared 
more exceptionable to his proteftant. fubjects. 

From the nobility, he defired affiftance : From the city, he required a loan of 
400,000 pounds, The former contributed flowly: But the- latter, covering 
themfelves under many pretences and excufes, gave him at laft a flat denial, 

In order to equip a fleet, a diftiibution, by order of the council, was made 
to all the maritime towns; and each of them was required, with the affiftance of 
the adjacent counties, to arm fo many veffels, as were appointed them. The 
city of London was rated at twenty fhips. This is the firft appearance, in Charles’s 
reien, of thip-money ; a taxation, which had once been impofed by Elizabeth, 
but which afterwards, when carried fome fteps farther, by Charles, created fuch 
violent difcontents. 

Or fome, loans were required: To others, the way of benevolence was pro- 
pofed : Methods, fupported by precedents, but always invidious even in times 
more fubmiffive and. compliant. In the moft abfolute governments, fuch expe- 
dients would be-regarded as irregular and. diforderly. 

Tuese councils for fupply were conducted with fome moderation ; till news 
arrived, that a great battle was fought, between the King of Denmark and Count 
Tilly, the imperial general; where the former was totally defeated. Money 
now, more than ever, became requifite, in order to repair fo great a breach in 
the alliance, and-to fupport a prince, who was. fo nearly, related to Charles, 
and who had been engaged in the war, chiefly by. the intrigues, follicitations, and 
promifes of the Englith monarch. Ajter fome deliberation, an act of council was 
paffed, importing, that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of par- 
liament, the moft fpeedy, equal, and convenient method’ of fupply was by a 


Generat Loan from the fubje&t, according as every man was afleffed in the 
rolls 
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rolls of the laft fubfidy. That precifefum was required, which each would have 
paid had the vote of four fubfidies been pafied into a Jaw: ‘But care was taken 
to inform the people, that the fuinis exa¢ted were ‘not to be called fubfidies but 
Joans. Had any doubt remained, ‘that forced loans were (a violation of liberty, 
and muft, by neceffary confequence, render’al! parliaments fuperfuous ; this was 
the proper expedient for opening the eyes of the'whole nation. 


Tue commiffioners, appointed to levy thefe loans, among other articles of fe- 
cret inftruction, were enjoined, ‘If ‘any fhall refufe to lend, and {hall make 
“* delays or excufes, and perfift in his obftinacy, that they examine him upon 
oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny or refufe to lend, or make an 
** excufe for not lending ? Who has dealt with him, and what fpeeches or per- 
“*“fuafions were ufed to that putpofe? And that they fhall alfo charge every fuch 
** perfon, in his Majefty’s name, upon his allegiance, not‘to difclofe to any one, 
“* what his anfwer ‘was.’ °So violent an inquifitorial power, fo impratticable an 
attempt'atfecrecy, were the objets of indignation, and even in fome degree of 
ridicule. | 


£6 


Tuart religious prejudices might fupport civil authority, fermons were preach- 
ed by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, in favour of the general loan; and the court 
very induftrioufly fpread them over the kingdom. Paffive obedience was there 
recommended in its full extent, the whole authority of the {tate was reprefented 
as belonging to the. king alone, and all limitations of laws and conftitutions were 


rejected as feditious and impious. “So openly was this do@ine efpoufed ‘bythe 


King, that Archbifhop Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate, becaufe he woulg 


not licence Sibthorpe’s fermion, ‘was banithed from London, and confined to’one 


of his country-feats. “A bbat’s principles of liberty, and his oppofition to Buek- 
ingham, “had always tenderéd ‘him very uhgracious at court, and had acquired 
him the character of a puritan. ‘For tis remarkable, that that> party made the. 
privileges of the nation as ‘mucha part of their’ religion, as the church-party 
did the prerogatives of the crown ; and nothing tended farther “to recommend 
among the “people, ‘who ’always take opinions in the lump, the whole fyftem 
and principles of the former fe. © "The King foon found, by ‘fatal “experience, 
that this engine of religion, which, ‘with fo little'neceffity, “was introduced into 


politics, falling under more fortunate management, was played with the ‘motft ter- 
rible fuecefs againft him. 


Wai Le the King, inftigated by anger and neceflity, thus employed the whole 
extent of his prerogative, the fpirie of the people was far from being fubdued. 
Throughout all England, many refufed thefe loans, and fome were even active 
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in encouraging; their. neighbours to infift upon their common rights, and: privi- Chap, 
leges. By warrant of the council, zhe/e were thrown into priion. Moftofthem — 
with patience fubmitted to. confinement, or applied by petition to the King, 
who commonly releafed them, - Five gentlemen alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sig, '°?7 
John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Fleveningham, and Sir Edmond. Hamb- 
den, had fpirit enough, at their own hazard and expence, to defend the. public 
liberties, and to demand releafement, not as a favour from the court, but as their 
due, by the laws of their country. No particular caufe was affigned of. their 
confinement. The fpecial command.alone of ‘the King and council was pleaded. 
And by law, it was afflerted, this.was not fufficient reafon. for refufing bail or 
releafement to. the prifonets. 

Tuts queftion was brought to-a folemn trial, before the king’s. bench 5. and. November: 
the whole kingdom was attentive to the iffue of a caufe, which was of much 
greater confequence than the event of many. battles: 

By the debates on this fubject,. it appeared, beyond controverfy, to the 
nation, that their anceftors had been fo jealous’ of perfonal liberty, as to fecure 
it acaintt arbitrary power in the crown, by fix * feveral ftatutes, and by an ar- 
ticle | of the Grear Cuarrer itfelf, the moft facred foundation of the laws 
and conftitution. But the kings of England, who had not been able to prevent 
the enacting thefe laws, had fufficient authority, when the tide of liberty was 
ipent, to hinder their regular execution ; and they deemed it fuperfuous to attempt 
the formal repeal of ftatutes, which they found fo many. expedients and pretences 
toelude. Turbulent and feditious times frequently occurred, when the fafety 
of the people abfolutely required the confinement of fa@ious leaders ; and by 
the genius of the old con{titution, the prince, of himfelf, was accuftomed ‘to 
aflume every branch: of prerogative, which was found neceflary for the preferva- 
tion of public: peace and of -his. own authority.» Expediency, at other times; 
would cover itfelf under the appearance of neceffity ; and, in proportion as pre- 


’ 


cedents multiplied, the will alone of the fovercign. was fufficient to fupply the 
bellious fubjects. had frequently, in the open field, refifted the King’s authority ; 

ro h; ie -. - ha aed ans Is 9 Hel eS or ee and a nee Wis FR oh 
no perfon lad’ Deen found io hari Y, WOLE COnnNBEG and at m -FCY, a8 fO lef Aim- 
felf in oppofition to. regal power, and to claim the protection of the laws'and con- 


place of expediency, of which he conftituted himéelf the fole judge.. Tho? re- 


{ticution, againft the will of the lovereign. It was not till this age, when the {pirig 
of liberty was univerfally diffufed, when the pri ciples of government were nearly 
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reduced to a fyftem, that thefe five gentlemen above-mentioned, by a noble ef 
fort, ventured, in this national caufe, to bring the queftion to a final determination,’ 
And the King was aftonifhed to obferve, that a power, exercifed by his predecefi’ 
fors almoft without interruption, was found, upon trial, to be directly ‘oppofite 
to the cleareft laws, and fupported by few or no undoubted precedents in courts 
of judicature. Thefe had fcarcely, in any inftance, refufed bail upon the com- 
mitments by fpecial command of the king becaufe the perfons committed had’ 
feldom or never dared to demand it. SE 

Six Randolf Crew, Lord chief juftice, had been difplaced, as unfit for the pur- 
pofes of the court: Sir Nicholas Hyde, efteemed more obfequious, had obtain- 
ed that high office: Yet the judges, by his direction, went no farther than to re- 
mand the gentlemen to their prifons, and refufe the bail, which was offered: 
Heathe, the attorney-general, infifted, that the court fhould enter a general judg- 
ment, that no bail could be granted, upon a commitment by the King or coun- 
cil: But the judges wifely declined complying. ‘The nation, they faw, were al- 
ready, to the laft degree, exafperated. In the prefent difpofition of men’s minds, 
univerfal complaints prevailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to flavery. And 
the moft. invidious prerogative of the crown, it was faid, that of imprifoning the 
fubjeét, is here, openly, and folemnly, and in numerous inftances, exercifed for 
the moft invidious purpofe; in order to extort loans, or rather {ubfidies, with- 
gut confent of parliament. 


Bur this was not the only hardfhip, of which the nation then found reafon 
to complain.. The army, which had made the fruitlefs expedition to Cadiz, 
were difperfed throughout the kingdom ; and money. was levied upon the coun- 
ties, for the payment of their quarters. 

Tue foldiers were billetted upon private houfes, contrary to cuftom, which 
required, that, in all ordinary cafes, they fhould be quartered in inns and public 
houfes. 

Tuosr, who had refufed or delayed the loan, were fure to: be loaded with a 
greater number of thefe dangerous and diforderly guefts. Gt 

Many too, of low condition, who had fhown a eleakor? difpofition, were 
preffed into the fervice, and inlifted in the fleet or army. Sir Peter Hayman, for 
the fame reafon, was difpatched into the Palatinate: Glanville, an eminent law- 


yer, had been obliged, during the former interval of parliament, to accept of 
an office in the navy. 


Tue foldiers, il!-paid and undifciplined, committed many crimes and outrages ; 
and increafed extremely the public difcontents. ‘To prevent thefe diforders, mar- 
tial law, fo requifite to the fupport of difcipline, was exercifed upon the foldiers. 
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By a contradiction, which is very natural, when the people are exafperated, the 
outrages of the army were complained of ; the remedy was thought ftill more 
intolerable. Tho’ the expediency, if we are not rather to fay, the neceflity, of 
martial law, had. formerly been deemed, of itfelf, a fufficient ground for efta- 
blifhing it; men, now become more jealous of liberty, and more refined rea- 
foners in queftions of government, regarded, as illegal and arbitrary, every ex- 
ercife of authority, which was not fupported by exprefs ftatute, or uninterrupted 
precedent. 

Ir may fafely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers or ecclefiaftics, al! 
men were difpleafed with this high exertion of prerogative, and this new {pirit of 
adminiftration. Tho’ antient precedents were pleaded, in favour of the King’s 
meafures ; a great difference, upon comparifon, was obferved between the cafes. 
Aéts of power, however irregular, might cafually and at intervals, be exercifed 
by a prince, for the fake of difpatch or expediency ; and yet liberty ftill fubfift, 
in fome tolerable degree, under his adminiftration. But where all thefe were 
reduced into a fyftem, were exerted without interruption, were ftudioufly foughe 
for, in order to fupply the place of laws, and fubdue the refractory fpirit of the 
nation ; it was neceflary to find fome fpeedy remedy, or finally to abandon all 
hopes of preferving the freedom of the conftitution. Nor could moderate men 
efteem. the provocation, which the King had received, tho’ great, fufficient to 
warrant all thefe violent meafures. The commons, as yet, had no way invaded 
his authority : They had only exercifed, as beft pleafed them, their own privi- 
leges, Was he excufable, becaufe, from one houfe of parliament, he had met 
with harfh and unkind treatment, to make, in revenge, an invafion on the 
rights and liberties of the whole nation ? 


But great was at this time the furprize of all men,. when Charles, baffled in 
every attempt againft the Auftrian dominions, embroiled with his own fubjeéts, 
unfupplied with any treafure but what he extorted by the moft invidious and 
moft dangerous meafures ; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy, was not 
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fufficient for the exercife of military prowefs; wantonly attacked France, the War with 
other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once in war againft*""°* 


thofe two powers, whofe intereft was hitherto efteemed fo incompatible, that 
they could never, it was thought, agree either in the fame friendfhips or enmi- 
ties. All authentic memoirs, both foreign and domettic, afcribe to Bucking- 
ham’s councils this war with France, and reprefent him, as a¢tuated by motives, 
which would appear incredible, were we not fufficiently acquainted with the ex- 
treme violence and temerity of his character. 
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Tue three great monarchies of Europe were at this time ruled by young 
princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles; who were nearly of the fame'age, and who 
had refigned the government of themfelves and of their kingdonis to their crea: 
tures and minifters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. The people, whom 
themmoderate temper or narrow genius of their princes, would . have allowedto’ 
remain for ever in tranquillity, were ftrongly agitated by the emulation and jea- 
loufy of the minifters. Above all, the towering fpirit of Richelieu, incapable 
of reft, promifed an aCtive age, and gave indications of great revolutions through- 
out all Europe. | 

Tus man had no fooner, by fupplenefs: and intrigue, got poffefion of the 
reins of government, than he formed; at once, three mighty -projects s to fub- 
due the turbulent {pirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, and to - 
curb the encroaching power of -the-houfe of Auftria, ~Undaunted and impla- 
cabie, prudent and active ; no oppofition of the’ French princes or nobles could 
withftand his vengeance, no cabals could efcape his penetration. His fovereign 
himfelf, he held-in fubjection, while he exalted the throne. The people, while 
they loft their liberties, acquired, by means of his adminiftration, learning, or- 
der, difcipline, and renown, That confufed and inaccurate genius of govern- 
ment, which France partook in common with other European kingdoms, he 
changed into a fimple monarchy 3 at thé vety time, when:the incapacity of Buck- 
ingham encouraged the ftee {pirit of the commons to eftablihh in England a re- 
gular fyftem of liberty. 7 | . 

However unequal the comparifon between thefe minifters, Buckingham had 
entertained a mighty jealoufy againit Richelieu; a jealoufy not founded on rival- 
ship of power and politics, but of love and gallantry ; where the Duke was as. 
such fuperior to thé Cardinal, as he was inferior in every other particular. 

Ar the time, when Charles married by proxy the Princefs Henrietta, the Duke 
of Buckingham was difpatched into France, in order to grace the nuptials; and 
conduct the new Queen into England. Theeyes of the whole French court were 
directed by curiofity towards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited favour of 
two fucceffive monarchs, and who, from a private {tation, had mounted, in the 
earhieft youth, to the abfolute government of three kingdoms. The extreme 
beauty of his perfon, the gracefulnefs of his air, the {plendor of his equipage, ‘his. 
fine tafte in drefs,, feftivals, and carroufels, corref{ponded to the prepoffeffions, en- 
tertained in his favour: The affability of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, 
the magnificence of his expence, increafed ftill farther the general admiration, 
which was paid him. All bufinefs being already concerted, the time was intirely 
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{pent in mirth and.entertainments; and, during thofe fplendid feenes; among Chap. 4. 
that gay people, the Duke found himfelf in a fituation, where he was perfeétly 08: 
qualified to.excel. But his great fuccefs at Paris proved as fatal as his former. 
failure at Madrid. Encouraged by the {miles of the court, he dared to.carry his 
ambitious addreffes to the Queen herfelf ; and he failed not to make impre(fion 
on.a heart not undifpofed to the tender paffions. That attachment, at leaft, of the 
mind, which appears fo delicious, and is fo dangerous, feems to have been encou= 
raged by the Princefs; and the Duke prefumed fo far on her good graces, that, 
after his departure, he fecretly returned upon fome pretence, and, paying a vilit 
to the Queen, was difmiffed with a reproof, which favoured more of kindnefs than 
of anger. - | 

InrorMATioN of this correfpondence was foon carried to Richelieu. The 
vigilance of that minilter was here farther rouzed by jealoufy. He too, either 
from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay his addreffes to the Queen. Buta 
prieft, paft middle age, of a fevere character, and occupied in the moft extenfive 
plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an unequal match in that conteft, for 
a young courtier, intirely difpofed to gaiety and gallantry. The Cardinal’s dif- 
appointment ftrongly inclined him to counter-work the amorous projects of his 
rival, When the Duke was making preparations for a new embafly to Paris, a 
meffage was fent him from Louis, that he muft not think of fuch a journey. In 
a romantic. paffion, he fwore, That be would fee the Queen, in fpite of all the power 
of France; and, from that moment, he was determined to engage England in a 
war with that kmgdom. 

He firft took advantage of fome quarrels, excited by the Queen of Eng- 
land’s attendants ;, and he perfuaded Charles to difimifs, at once, all her French 
fervants, contrary to the articles of the marriage-treaty. He encouraged the 
Englifh thips of war and privateers to feize vefléls, belonging to French mer- 
chants ; and ¢hefe he forthwith condemned as prizes by a fentence of the court of 
admiralty. But finding, that all thefe injuries produced only remonftrances and 
embaffies, or at moft reprizals, on the part of France ; he refolved to fecond the 
intrigues of the Duke of Soubize, and to undertake at.once a military.expedition 
againft that nation. 


Sousize; who, with his brother, the Duke of Rohan, was the leader of the 
hugonot faétion, was at that time:in London, and ftrongly follicited Charles’to 
embrace the protection of thefe diftrefled religionifts: He reprefented; That, 
after the inhabitants of Rochelle:had been reprefied by the combined {quadrons of 
England and Holland, after peace was concluded with the French King under 
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Charles’s mediation, the ambitious Cardinal was ftill meditating the deftriiction of 
the hugonots; that preparations were filently making in every province of France 
for the fuppreffion of their religion ; that forts were erected in order to bridle Ro- 
chelle, the moft confiderable bulwark of the proteftants; that the reformed in 
France caft their eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and confidered him as 
a prince engaged by intereft, as well as inclination, to fupport them ; that, as long 
as their party fubfifted, Charles might rely on their obedience, as much as on 
that of his own fabjects; but, if their liberties were once ravifhed from them, the 
power of France, freed from this impediment, would foon become formidable to 
England, and to all the neighbouring nations. 


Tuo’ Charles probably bore but fmall favour to the hugonots, who fo much re- 
fembled the puritans, in difcipline and worfhip, in religion and politics; he yet 
allowed himfelf to be gained by thefe arguments, inforced by the follicitations of - 
Buckingham, A fleet of an hundred fail, and an army of 7000 men, were fitted 
out for the invafion of France, and both of them entrufted to the command of 
the Duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with land and fea-fervice. The 
fleet appeared before Rochelle: But fo ill-concerted were the Duke’s meafures, 
that the inhabitants of the city fhut their gates, and refufed to admit allies, of 
whofe coming they were not previoufly informed. All his military operations 
fhowed equal incapacity and inexperience. Inftead of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
ifland and defencelefs, he bent his courfe to the ifle of Rhé, which was well garrt- 
foned and fortified :: Having landed his men, tho’ with fome lofs, he followed not 
the blow, but allowed Toiras, the French governor, five days refpite ; during 
‘which St. Martin was victualed and provided for a fiege : He left behind him the 
fmall fort of Prie, which could at firft have made no manner of refiftance : “Tho? 
refolved to ftarve St. Martin, he guarded the fea negligently, and allowed provi- 
fions and ammunition to be thrown into it: Defpairing to reduce it by famine, 
he attacked it without having made any breach, and rafhly threw away the lives 
‘of the foldiers: Having found, that a French army had ftolen over in {mall di- 
vifions, and had landed at Prie, the fort, which he had, at firft overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat; but made it fo unfkilfully, that it was equivalent to 
a total rout: He was the laft, of the whole army, that embarked ; and he re 
turned to England, having loft two thirds of his land-forces ; totally difcredited 
-both as an admiral and a general; and bringing no praife with him, but that yul- 
gar one of courage and perfonal bravery. | eee 


Tue Duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as foon as Buckingham appeared 
‘wpon the coaft, difcovered the dangerous fpirit of the feét, without being able to 
| ; | | do 
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do any mifchief: The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had, at laft, been induced to Chap. [. 
join themfelves to the Englifh, haftened the vengeance of their mafter, exhaufted ere? 
their provifions in fupplying their allies, and were threatened with an immediate 

fiege... Such were the fruits of Buckingham’s expedition againft France. 
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HERE was reafon to apprehend fome diforder or infurrection from the 62g, 

difcontents, which prevailed among the people. Their liberties, they 
believed, were ravifhed from them; illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce, 
which had met with a fevere check from the Spanifh, was totally annihilated by 
the French war; thofe military honours, tranfmitted to them from their ancef- 
tors, had received a grievous ftain, by two unfuccefsful and ill-conducted expe- 
ditions ; fcarce an illuftrious family but mourned, from the laft of them, the 
lofs of a fon or brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war with thefe 
powerful monarchies, concurring with the internal diforders, under which the 
nation laboured. And thefe ills.were afcribed, not to the refractory difpofition 
of the two former parliaments, to which they were partly owing; but folely to 
Charles’s obftinacy, in adhering to the counfels of Buckingham ; a man no wife 
intitled, by his birth, age, fervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence, re- 
pofed in him. To be facrificed to the intereft, policy, and ambition of the great, 
is fo much the common lot of the people, that they may appear unreafonable, 
who would pretend to complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous 
gallantry of a favourite, and of his boyifh caprices, feemed the fubject of pecu- 
liar indignation, 

In this fituation, it may be imagined, the King and the Duke dreaded, above 
all things, the affembling a parliament: But, fo little forefight had they poffeffed 
in their enterprizing fchemes, that they found themfelves under an abfolute ne- 
ceflity of embracing that expedient. ‘The money levied, or rather extorted, un- 


der pretence of prerogative, had come in very flowly, and had left fuch ill-hu- 
: 2 mour 
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mour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew the experiment, 
The abfolute neceflity of fupply, it was hoped, would engage the commons.to 
forget all paft injuries; and, having experienced the ill effeéts of former obiti. 
nacy, they would probably affemble- with a refolution of making fome_reafon- 
able compliances. The more to foften them, it was concerted, by Sir Robert 
Cotton’s advice, that Buckingham fhould be the firft perfon, who propofed in 
council the calling a new parliament. Having laid in this ftock of merir, 
he expected, that all his former mif{demeanors would be overlooked and for- 
given, and that, inftead of a tyrant and opprefior, he fhould be regarded as.the 
firlt patriot in the nation. 


Tse views of the popular leaders were much more judicious and profound. 
When the commons affembled, they appeared to be men of the fame independent 
{pirit with their predeceffors, and potiefied of fuch riches, that their property 
was computed to furpafs three times that of the houfe of peers ; they were de- 
puted by burroughs and counties, inflamed, all of them, by the late violations 
of liberty; many of the members themfelves had been caft into prifon, and 
had fuffered by the meafures of the court ; yet, notwithftanding all thefe circum- 
ftances, which might prompt them to embrace violent refolutions, they entered 
upon bufinefs with p:rfec& temper and decorum. - They confidered, that the 
King, difgufted at thefe popular affemblies, and little prepoflefied in favour of 
their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence of breaking with them, and would 
{eize the firft opportunity offered by any incident or undutiful .behaviour of the 
members, . He fairly told them, in his firft fpeech, that, ‘If they fhould not 
** do their duties, in contributing to the neceffities of the ftate, he mutt, in difé 
** charge of his confcience, ufe thofe other means, which God had put into his 
** hands, in order to fave that which the follies of fome particular men may 
** otherwife put in danger, Take not this for a threatening,” added the King, 
“* for I {corn to threaten any but my equals; but as an admonition from him, 
** who, by nature and duty, has moft care of your prefervatioa and profperity.” 
The Lord keeper, by the King’s dire@ion, fubjoined, < This way of parlia- 
“* "mentary fupplies, as his Majefty told you, he hath chofen, not as the only 


“* way, but as the fitteft; not becaufe he is deftitute of others, but becaufe it 


“ is mot agreeable to the goodnefs of his own moft gracious dilpofition, and to 
“« the defire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, ‘neceffity and the {word 
** of the enemy make way to the others. Remember his Majefty’s admonition 3 
‘* I fay, remember it.” From thefe avowed maxims, the commons _forefaw,, 
that, if the leaft handle was afforded, the King would immediately diffolve them, 
and thenceforward deem himfelf juftified for violating, in a manner {till more 
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open, all the antient forms of the conftitution. No remedy could then be looked 
for, but from infurreétions and civil war, of which the iffue would be extremely 
uncertain, and which muft, in all events, prove infinitely calamitous to the whole 
nation. ‘To correct the late diforders in the adminiftration required fome new 
laws, which would, no doubt, appear harfh to a prince, fo enamoured of his 
prerogative; and it was requifite to temper, by the decency and moderation of 
their debates, the rigour, which muft neceffarily attend their determinations. 
Nothing can give usa higher idea of the capacity of thofe men, who now guided 
the commons, and of the great authority, which they had acquired, than the 
forming and executing fo judicious and fo difficult a plan of operations. 


Tue decency, however, which the popular leaders had prefcribed to them- 
felves, and recommended to others, hindered them not from making the loudett 
and moft vigorous complaints againft the grievances, under which the nation had 
lately laboured. . Sir Francis Seymour faid, “* This is the great council of the 
‘* kingdom, and here with certainty, if not here only, his Majefty may fee, as 
‘‘ ina true glafs, the ftate of the kingdom. We are all called hither by his 
‘* writs, in order to give him faithful counfel ; fuch as may ftand with his ho- 
‘** nour: And this we muft do without flattery. We are all fent hither by the 
“¢ people, in order to deliver their juft grievances: And this we muft do without 
*< fear.. Let us not act like Cambyfes’s judges, who, when their approbation was 
*¢ demanded by the prince to fome illegal meafure, faid, that, Tho’ there was ¢ 
“* written law, the Perfian kings might follow their own will and pleafure. This was 
“* bafe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our imitation ; and as fear, fo flattery, 
‘* taketh away the judgment. For my part, I fhall thun both; and {peak my 
** mind with as much duty, as any man, to his majefty, without neglecting the 
* public. | 
‘© But how can we exprefs our affections, while we retain our fears; or {peak 
“* of giving, till we know whether we have any thing to give. For, if his Ma- 
“« jefty may be perfuaded to take what he will, what need we give ? 

‘‘ Tuart this hath been done, appeareth by the billetting of foldiers, a thing 
“* nowife advantageous to the King’s fervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth. 
** By the imprifonment of ge:tlemen for refufing the loan, who, if they had. done 
“* the contrary for fear, had been as blameable as the projectors -of that Oppreffive 
“«'meafure. To countenance thefe proceedings, hath it not been.preached in the 
‘* pulpit, or rather prated, that 4 we have is the King’s by divine right. Bat 
«© when preachers forfake their own calling, and turn ignorant flatefmen ;. we fee 
‘* how willing they are to exchange a good confcience for a bifhopric, | 
© Fis. 
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«¢ He, I muft confefs, is no good fubject, who would not, willingly and cheer 
fully, lay down his life, when that facrifice may promote the interefts of hig 
fovereign and the good of the commonwealth. But he is not a good fubject, 
he is a flave, who will allow his goods to be taken from him againft his will, 
and his liberty againft the laws of the kingdom. By oppofing thefe praétices, 
we fhall but tread in the fteps of our forefathers, who ftill preferred the public 
before their private intereft, nay, before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong 
done to ourfelves, to our pofterities, to our confciences, if we forego this claim 
and pretenfion.”’ 


‘* Tread of acuftom,”’ faid Sir Robert Philips, ** among the old Romans, that, 
once every year, they held a folemn feftival, at which their flaves had liberty, 
without exception, to fpeak what they pleafed, in order to eafe their afflicted 
minds ; and, on the conclufion of the feftival, the flaves feverally returned to 
their former fervitudes, | 

‘* Tuts inftitution may, with fome diftin@tion, well fet forth our prefent ftate 
and condition. After the revolution of fome time, and the grievous fufferance 
of many violent oppreffions, we have now, at laft, as thofe flaves, obtained, 
for a day, fome liberty of fpeech: But fhall not, I truft, be hereafter flayes : 
For we are born free. Yet, what new illegal burthens our eftates and per- 
fons have groaned under, my heart yearns to think of, my tongue falters to 
utter. . | | 
*‘ Tue grievances, by which we are oppreffed, I draw under two heads; ats 
of power againft law, and the judgments of lawyers againft our liberty.” 
Havine mentioned three illegal judgments, pafled within his memory ; that 








by which the Scotch, born after James’s acceffion; were admitted to all the pri- © 
vileges of Englifh fubjects ; that by which the new impofitions had been warrant- 
ed; and the laft, by which arbitrary imprifonments were authorized; he thus 
proceeded. 
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‘* I can live, tho’ another, who has no right, be put to live alon& with me ; . 
nay, I can live, tho’ burthened with impofitions, beyond what at prefent I la- 
bour under: But to have my liberty, which is the foul of my life, ravithed 


‘ from me; to have my perfon pent up in a jail, without relief by law, and to 





be fo adjudged, O! improvident anceftors! O! unwife forefathers! to 
be fo curious in providing for the quiet poffeffion of our lands and the liberties 
of parliament ; and, at the fame time, to neglect our perfonal liberty, and Jet » 
us lie in prifon, and that during pleafure, without redrefs or remedy! If this 
be law, why do we talk of liberties? Why trouble ourfelves with difputes a-_ 

‘© bout 
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** bout a conftitution, franchifes, property of goods, and the like? - What may Chap. II. 

** any man call his own, if not the liberty of his perfon ? 10284 
‘* Tam weary of treading thefe ways ; and therefore conclude to have a feleg& 

“" committee, in order to frame a petition to his Mayjefty for redrefs of thefe op- 

““ preffions. And this petition being read, examined, and approved, may be de- 

‘* livered to the King; of whofe gracious anfwer we have no caufe to doubt, our 

*¢ ‘defires being fo reafonable, our intentions fo loyal, and the manner fo dutiful, 

“* Neither need we fear, that this is the critica! parliament, as has been infinu- 

“ated ; or that this is a way to diftraction: But affure ourfelyes of a happy iffue. 

‘¢ Then fhall the King, as he calls us his great council, find us his true council, 

** and own us his good council.” 
Tue fame topics were inforced by Sir Thomas Wentworth. After mention- 

ing projectors and ill minifters of ftate, + Thefe,” faid he, “ have introduced 

** a privy council, ravifhing, at once, the fpheres of all antient government ; 

‘< deftroying all liberty 5 imprifoning us without bail or bond. They have taken 

‘* from us What fhall I fay? Indeed, what have they left-us 2 By tearing up 

‘* the roots of all property, they have taken from: us every means of fupplying 

“ the King, and: of ingratiating ourfelves by voluntary proofs of our duty and 

** attachment towards him. 





To the making whole all thefe breaches, I thal! apply myfelf; and, to all 
** thefe difeafes, fhall propound a remedy. By one and the fame thing, have the 
** King and the people been hurt, and by the fame muft they be cured. We mutt 
“* vindicate: What? New things? No: Our antient, legal, and vital liberties ; 
bao ©)" re-inforcing the laws, enaéted by our anceftors ; by fetting fuch a ftamp 
** upon them, that no licentious {pirit-fhall dare henceforth to invade them. And 
“< ‘fhall we think this a way to break. a parliament ? No: Our defires are modeft 
“* and juft. I {peak both for the intereft of King and people. If we enjoy not 
“* thefe rights, it will be impoffible for us to relieve him. Let us never, there- 
** fore, doubt of a favourable reception from his goodnefs.” 


Tuese fentiments were unanimoufly embraced by the whole houfe. Even the 
court-party pretended not to plead, in defence of the late meafures, any thing-buc 
the neceffity, to which the King had been reduced, by the obflinacy of the wo for- 
mer parhaments. . A vote, therefore, was pafled without oppofiiion, azaintt ar- 
bitrary imprifonments and forced loans. And the {pirit of liberty having obtain- 
ed fom fatistaction by this exertion of itfelf, the King’s re-iterated meflages, who 
prefled for fupply,. were attended .to with. better temper. Five fubfidies were 
voted him; with which, tho’? much inferior to his wants, he declared himfelf well 
fatished ; and even tears of affection ftarted in his eye, when he was informed of 
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this conceffion. The Duke’s approbation too was mentioned by Secretary Coke; 
but the conjunction of a fubjeét with the fovereign was ill received by the honfe. 
Tho’ difgufted with the King, the jealoufy, which they felt for his honour, was 
more fenfible than that, which his unbounded confidence in the Duke would 
allow even himfelf to entertain. 


Tue fupply, tho’ voted, was not, as yet, pafled into a law; and the commons 
refolved to employ the interval, in providing fome barriers to their rights and li- 
berties, fo lately violated. They knew, that their own vote, declaring the ille- 
gality of the former meafures, had not, of itfelf, fufficient authority to fecure the 
conftitution againft all future invafion. Some act to that purpofe muft receive 
the fanction of the whole legiflature ; and they appointed a committee to prepare 
the model of fo important a law. By collecting into one effort all the dangerous 
and oppreffive claims of his prerogative, Charles had expofed them to the hazard 
of one affault ; and had farther, by prefenting a nearer view of the confequences 
attending them, rouzed the independent genius of the commons. Forced loans, 
benevolences, taxes without confent of parliament, arbitrary imprifonments, bil- 
letting foldiers, martial law; thefe were the grievances complained of, and againft 
thefe an eternal remedy was to be provided. The commons pretended not, as 


they affirmed, to any unufual powers or privileges: They aimed only at fecuring 


thofe tranfmitted them from their anceftors: And their law they refolved to Call 
a PeTition oF RIGHT; as implying that it contained a corroboration or expla- 
nation of the antient conftitution, not any infringement of royal prerogative, or 
acquifition of new liberties. 


Wuite the committee was employed in framing the petition of right, the fa- 


vourers of each party, both in-parliament and throughout the nation, were en- 


gaced in difputes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, was to form a memo- 
rable aera in the Englifh government. 


Tuart the ftatutes, faid the partizans of the commons, which fecure Engtit 
liberty, are not become obfolete, appears hence, that the Englifh have ever been 
ree, and have ever been governed by law and a limited conftitution. Privileges 
in particular, which are founded on the Great CHarTer, muft always remain - 
in force, becaufe derived from a fource of never failing authority ; regarded in all 
ages, as the moft facred contract between king and people. Such attention was 
paid to this charter by our generous anceftors, that they got the confirmation of 
it re iterated thirty feveral times ; and even fecured it by a law, which feems in 
the execution impracticable. They enacted, That no fiatute, which fhould be after- 
wards enatled im contradtétion to any article of that charter, fhould ever have any forte 
or validity. But with regard to that important article, which fecures perfonal 
liberty ; 
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liberty; fo far from attempting, at any time, any illegal infringement of it; they 
have corroborated it by fix ftatutes, and put it out of all doubt and controverfy. 
If in practice it has often been violated, abufes can never come in place of rules ; 
nor can any rights or legal powers be derived from injury and injuftice. But the 
fubjects title to perfonal liberty is not founded only on antient, and therefore, the 
more facred laws : It is confirmed by the whole Anatocy of the government and 
conftitution. A free monarchy, in which every individual is a flave, is a glaring 
contradiction ; and ’tis requifite, where the laws affign privileges to the different 
orders of the ftate, that it likewife fecure the independance of all the members. 
If any difference could be made in this particular, it were better to abandon even 
life or property to the arbitrary.will of the prince; nor would fuch immediate 
danger enfue, from that conceffion, to the laws and to the privileges of the people. 
To bereave of his life a man not condemned on any legal trial, is fo egregious an 
exercife of. tyranny, as muft at once fhock the natural humanity of princes, and 
convey an alarm through the whole commonwealth, .To confifcate a man’s for- 
tune, befides its being a moft atrocious violence, expofes the monarch fo much to 
the imputation of avarice and rapacity, that it will feldom be attempted in any 
civilized government. But confinement, tho’ a lefs ftriking, is no lefs fevere a 
punifhment; nor is there any {pirit, fo ere&t and independent, as not to be broke 
by the long continuance of the filent and inglorious fufferings of a jail, The 
power of imprifonment, therefore, being the moft natural and potent engine of 
arbitrary government, it is abfolutely neceffary to remove it from a government, 
which is free and legal, 

Tue partizans of the court reafoned after a different manner. The true rule 
of government, faid they, during any period, is that to which the people, from 
time immemorial, have been accuftomed, and to which they naturally pay a 
prompt obedience. A practice, which has ever ftruck their fenfes, and of which 
they have feen and heard innumerable precedents, has an authority with them 
much fuperior to that which attends maxims derived from antiquated ftatutes and 
mouldy records, In vain do the lawyers eftablifh it as a principle, that a ftatute 
an never be abrogated by oppofite cuftom ; but requires to be exprefsly repealed 
by a contrary ftatute: While they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Eng- 
lifh jurifprudence, they violate the moft eftablifhed principles of human nature; 
and even, by necefiary confequence, reafon in contradiction to law itfelf, which 
they would reprefent as fo facred and inviolable. A law, to have any authority, 
muft be derived from a legiflature, which has right. And whence do all legi- 
flatures derive their right but from long cuftom and eftablifhed practice ? Ifa fta- 
tute, contrary to public good, has, at any time, been rafhly voted and affented to, 
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either from the violence of faétion, or the inexperience of fenates and princess it 
cannot be more effectually abrogated, than by a train of contrary precedents; 
which prove, that, from common confent, it has tacitly been fet afide,-as ineons 
venient and impracticable. - Such has been the cafe with all thofe ftatutes enacted 
during turbulent times, in order to confirm royal prerogative, and cramp the fo- 
vereign in his protection of the public, and his execution of the laws. But above 
all the branches of prerogative, that which is mot necefiary to be preferved, ig 
the power of imprifonment. FaGion and difcontent, like difeafes, frequently arife 
in every political body ; and, during thefe diforders, ’tis by the’ falutary exetcife 
alone of this difcretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars can be prevented, 
To circum{cribe this power, is to deftroy its nature: Entirely to abrogate it, is 
impracticable ; and the attempt itfelf mutt prove dangerous, if not pernictous to 
the public. The fupreme magiftrate, in critical and turbulent times, will never, 
conformable either to prudence or duty, allow the ftate to perifh, while there 
remains a remedy, which, however irregular, it is ftill-in “his power to apply, 
And if, moved by a regard to public good, he employs any exercife of power, 
condemned by recent and expref ftatute how greedily, in fuch dangerous times, 
will factious leaders feize fuch a pretence of throwing on his government the im- 
putation of tyranny and defpotifm? Were the alternative quite neécefflary, it were 


furely much better for human fociety to be deftitute of liberty than to be deprived 
of government. | 


IMparTta reafoners will confefs, that this fubje&t is not, on both fides, with- 


Out its difficulties. Where a general and rigid law is enacted againtt arbitrary 


imprifonments, it would appear, that government ‘cannot, in times of {edition and 
faction, be conducted but by temporary fufpenfions of the law; and fuch an ex: 
pedient, during the age of Charles, was never thought of. “The meetings of par- 
liament were too precarious, and their determinations might be too dilatory, to 
ferve in cafes of urgent neceflity. Nor was it then conceived, that the authority 
of thefe affemblies was ever to become fo abfolute, that the prince muft always. 
conform himfelf to it, and could never have any occafion to guard againft ther 
practices, as well as againft thofe of his other fubjects, 

Puo’ the houfe of lords were not infenfible to the reafons urged in favour of the 
pretenfions of the commons, they deemed the arguments, pleaded in favour of 
the crown, ftill more cogent and convincing. That affembly feems, during this 
whole period, to have acted, in the main, a reafonable and a moderate part; and 
if their byafs inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the fide of monarchy, 
they were far from entertaining any defien of facrificing to arbitrary will the 
liberties and privileges of the nation. Afhley, the King’s ferjeant, having af-. 


ferted, 
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ferted, in a pleading before the peers, that the King muft fometimes govern by 
acts of {tate as well as by law; this pofition gave fuch offence, that he was im- 
mediately committed to’ prifon, and was not releafed but upon his recantation and 
fubmiffion. Being, however, afraid, that the commons would go too far in their 
projected petition, the peers propofed a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the confideration of the other houfe. It confifted ‘meerly 
in a general declaration, That the great charter, and the fix ftatutes, conceived 
to be explanations of it, ftand ftill in force, to all intents and purpofés ; that, in 
confequence of the charter and the ftatutes, and by the tenor of the antient cuf- 
toms and Jaws of the land, every fubjeét has’a fundamental property in his goods, 
and a fundamental liberty of his perfon; that his property and liberty are as en- 
tire at prefent as during any former period of the Englifh government ; that in 
all common cafes, the common law ought to be the-ftandard of proceedings : 
© And in cafe, that, for the fecurity of his Majefty’s perfon, the general fafety of 
<< his people, or’ the peaceable government of the kingdom, the King fhall find 
“< juft caufe, for reafons of ftate, to imprifon or reftrain any man’s perfon; he 
“< was petitioned gracioufly to declare, that within a convenient time, he fhall and 
<< will exprefs the caufe of the commitment or reftraint, either general or fpecial, 
‘¢ and upon a caufe fo expreffed, will leave the prifoner immediately ‘to be tried 
*¢ according to the common law of the land.” 

ArcuBisHop Abbot was employed by the lords to recommend, in a confe- 
rence, this plan of a petition to the houfe of commons. ‘The prelate, as was, no 
doubt, forefeen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent in his appli- 
cations ; and the lower houfe were fully convinced, that the general declarations 
fienified nothing, and that the latter claufe left their liberties rather in a worfe 
condition than before. They proceeded, therefore, with great zeal, in framing 
the mode} of a petition, which fhould contain expreffions, more precife, and more 
favourable to public freedom. 

Tue King could eafily fee the confequences of thefe proceedings. Tho’ he had 
offered, at the beginning of the feffion, to give his confent to any law for the fecu- 
rity of the rights and liberties of the people; he had not expected, that fuch in- 
roads fhould be made on his prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the com- 
mons from their intention, he fent a meflage, where he defired the houfes, ** Clear- 
<< Jy to let him know, whether they will reft upon his royal promife in favour of 
‘«¢ their liberties: Which promife he had given at feveral times, and chiefly ‘by 
«¢ the Lord keeper’s fpeech made in his own prefence. If they rély on it, ‘he af- 
«¢ fured them, it fhould be really and royally performed.’? A Sid 
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SEcRETARY Coke, who delivered this meffage, after fome preamble, and fome 


apology for paft grievances, proceeded inthis manner. ‘* When means were de- 


€¢ 


&¢ 


nied his Majefty, being a young king and newly come to the crown, which he 
found engaged in a war; what could we expect in fuch neceflities? His Mae 


** jefty has called this parliament to make up the breach: His Majefty affures 


ce 


us, that we fhall not have like caufe to complain: He affures us, that the 
laws fhall be eftablifhed. What can we defire more? The important point 
is, that we provide for pofterity, and prevent the like practices for the future. 
Were not the fame means provided by them before us? Can we do more ? 
We ftand at prefent on the confines between the liberty of the fubject and the 
prerogatives of the King. I hope, that we fhall not pretend to add any thing 
for ourfelves, in order to deprefs him. I will not divine: Yet I think, that, 
in fuch pretenfions, we fhall find difficulty with the King; nay, perhaps, with 
the lords. For my part, I fhall not, as councellor to his Majefty, deliver any 
opinion, which I will not openly declare and juttify, here, or at the council- 
board. Will we, in this neceffity, ftrive to bring ourfelves into a better con- 
dition and greater liberty than our fathers enjoyed, and reduce the crown to a 
worfe than ever? I dare not advife his Majefty to give way to fuch meafures, 
What we now defire, if it be no innovation, is all contained in thofe aés and 
ftatutes ; and whatever more we fhall add is a diminution to the King’s. power, 
and an acceffion to our own. We deal with a wife and valiant prince, who 
hath a {word in his hand for our good; and this good cannot be attained with- 
out power. Do not think, that, by parliamentary debates, or even by claufes 
of ftatntes, we can make that to be unlawful, which, by experience, we have 
found to be derived from neceffity, and from a neceffity fo urgent, that it ad. 
mits not of remedy from any law. And I befeech you to confider, whe- 
ther thofe, who have been in the fame place, which I now occupy, have not 
freely given warrants for commitment; and yet, no doubt, been entertained, 
nor any complaint made by the fubject.” | 


Upon this {peech there arofe a great debate in the houfe. Many reafons were 





a-new urged on both fides: But, Sir Thomas Wentworth clofed the debate, by 
faying, ‘* That never houfe of parliament, fo far as regarded themfelves, trufted 


£6- 


more than the prefent to the goodnefs of their king: But we are ambitious,” 


faid he, ‘* that his Majefty’s goodnefs may remain to poiterity, and we are ac- 


i 34 


countable for a public truft. There hath been a public violation of the laws by 
the King’s minifters ; and nothing can fatisfy the nation but a public repara- 
tion. Our defire to vindicate the fubjeét’s right by bill, will carry us no far- 


‘ ther that what is contained in former laws, with fome modeft provifion for in- 


2 ** ftruction, | 
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« ftru€tion, performance, and execution.” This contained fo much the fenti- 
ments of the houfe, that it was univerfally acquiefced in. 


Tue King, however, was not difcouraged. By another meflage, he attempted 
to divert the commons from their purpofe. He there acknowleged paft errors, 
and promifed, that, hereafter, there fhould be no juft caufe of complaint. And 
he added, ‘* That the affairs of the kingdom prefs him fo, that he could not 
“¢ continue the feffion above a week or two longer: And if the houfe be not 
“© ready, by that time, to do what is fit for themfelves, it fhall be their own 
s fault.2? On a fubfequent occafion, he afked them, “¢ Why demand explana- 
«© tions, if you doubt not the performance of the ftatutes, according to their 
<‘ true meaning. Explanations will hazard an encroachment upon the preroga- 
<s tive. And it may well be faid, What need a new law to confirm an old, if 
“© you repofe confidence in the declarations, which his Majefty made to both 
<< houfes.”? The truth is, the great charter and the old ftatutes were fufficiently 
clear in favour of liberty : But as all kings of England, had ever, in cales of ne- 
ceflity or expediency, been accuftomed, at intervals, to elude them ; and as Charles, 
in a complication of inftances, had lately violated them ; the commons judged it 
requifite to enact a new law, which might not be eluded or violated, by any in- 
terpretation, conftruction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it fufficient, they 
thought, that the King promifed to return into the way of his predeceffors. His 
predeceffors, in all times, had enjoyed, at leaft, exercifed, too much difcretionary 
power; and by his recent abufe of it, the whole world had reafon to fee the ne- 
ceffity of intirely retrenching it. 

Sir Edward Coke urged on this occafion, with the approbation of. the whole 
houfe, “ Was it ever known, that general words were a fufficient fatisfa€tion for 
<< particular grievances ? Was ever a verbal declaration of the king the word of the 
“© fovereign? When grievances are complained of, the parliament isto redrefsthem. 
“© Did ever the parliament rely on meflages ? They have ever put up petitions of 
“© their grievances, and the king has ever anfwered them, The King’s meffage 1s 
<* very gracious ; but, what is the law of the realm, that isthe queftion. I have 
‘© no diffidence of his Majefty ; but the king muft fpeak by record, and in parti- 
“© cylars. Did you ever know the king’s meflage come into a bill of fubfidies ? 
¢ All fucceeding kings will fay, Ye muft truft me as you did my predeceffor, aud ye 
‘< muft have the fame confidence in my meffages. But meflages of love never come 
‘‘ into. a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right: Not that I diftruft the 
«© King; but that 1 cannot give truft except in a parliamentary way. 

Tue King ftill perfevered in his endeavours to.elude the petition. He fent a let- 


ter to the houfe of lords, where he went fo far as to make a particular declaration, 
ss That 
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‘“ That neither he nor his privy council. fhall or will, at any time-hereafter, com- 
*¢ mit or command to prifon, o otherways. reftrain, any man for not lending 
** money, or for any other cauf:, which, in his con{cience, he thought. not to 
** concern the public good, and ‘he fafety of king and people.” And he farther 
declared, ** That he never woul be guilty of fo bafe an action as to pretend any 
** caufe, of whofe. truth he was not fully fatisied.” But this promife, tho’ in- 
forced to the commons by the recommendation of the upper houfe, made no more 
impreffion than all the former mefages. | 


Amone the other evafions of the King, we may reckon the propofal of the 
houfe of peers, to fubjoin, to. the intended petition of right, the following 
claufe, ** We humbly prefent jhis petition to your Majefty, not only witha 
** care of preferving our own liberties, but with due regard to leave intire 
“¢ that fovercign power, with whch your Majefty is trufted for the protection, 
‘* fafety, and happinefs of your aeople.”’ Lefs penctration, than what was pof- 
fefied by the leaders of the houfe of commons, could eafily difcover how captious 
this claufe was, and how much it was calculated to elude the whole force of the 
petition, 

Turse obftacles, therefore, bing furmounted, the petition of right paffed 
the commons, and was fent to tie upper houfe*. The peers, who were pro- 

bably 


/ 


* This petition is of fo great importance, that we foall here give it at lenzth, Humbly thew unto 
our Sovereign Lord the King, the lords piritual and temporal, and commons in parliament affem- 
bled, That, whereas it is declared and eiacted, by a flatute made in the time of the reign of King 
Edward I. commonly called Statutum de tdlagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid fhall be Jaid or 
levied by the King or his heirs in this realn, without the good-will and affent of the archbifhops, bi- 
fhops, earls, ‘barons, knights, burgeffes, aid other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm ; 
And, by authority of parliament holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign of King Edward IT!, 
it is declared and enaGed, That, from tienceforth, no perfon fhould be compelled to make any 
loans to the king againft his will, becaufefuch loans were againft reafon, and the franchife of the 
dand: And, by other laws of this realm, itis provided, that none fhould be charged by any charge 
or impofition called a benevolence, or by fich like charge: By which the flatutes before mentioned, 
and other the good laws and ftatutes of ths realm, your fubjeéis have inherited this freedom, that 
they fhould not be compelled to. contribut: to aby tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not fet by 
common confent in parliament. 


IT. Yet neverthelefs, of late divers comniffions directed to fundry commiffioners in feveral counties, 
with inftructions, have iffued ; by means whereof your people have been in divers places affembled, 
and required to lend certain fams of mong unto your Majefty, and many of them, upon their re- 
fufal fo to do, have had an oath adminiiteed unto them not warrantable by the laws or flatutes of 
this realm, and have been conffrained to beome bound to make appearance and give attendance be- 
fore your privy council, and, in other plates, and others of them, have been there%re imprifoned, 
confined, and fundry other ways molefted ind difquicted: And divers other charges have been laid 


and 
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bably well pleafed in fecret, that all their follicitations had been eluded by the Chap. II. 
commons, quickly pafled the petition without any material alteration ; and nothing pias 
but the royal affent was wanting to give it the force of alaw. The King accord- 
ingly came to the houfe of peers; fent for the commons ; and, being feated in his 

chair 


and levied upon your people, in feveral counties, by lord-lientenants, deputy-lieutenants, commifiion- 
ers for mufters, juftices of peace, and others, by command or direction from your majefty, of your 


privy council, againft the laws and free cuftoms of this realm. 

Tif. And whereas alfo, by the ‘ftatute called The great charter of the liberties of England, it is de- 
clared and oa Th m no freeman may be taken’ or imprifoned, or be diffeized of his freehold or 
liberties, or his free cuftoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or in manner deftroyed, but by the lawful 


judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 


IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III. it was declared and 
aSted, by authority of parliament, That no man, of what eftate: or condition “— he be, fhould be 
put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor imprifoned, nor difherited, nor put to death, w.thout 
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your realm to that end provided, divers of your fubjeéts have of late been impriioned Without an 


caufe fthewed:° And wheny for their deliverance, they were brought before juftice, by your Ma- 
jefty’s writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court fhould order, an d their keene 
ers s commande ed to certify the caufes of their detainer, no caufe was certified, but that 
ed by your Majeity’s fpecial command, fignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet were 
returned Pback to feveral prifons, withont being charged with any thing to which they might make an- 
{wer according to the law : 
VI. And whereas of late great companies of foldiers and mariners have been di {perfed into divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againft their wills, have been compelled to receive them into 
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their houfes, and there to fuffer them to fojourn, againft the laws and cuftoms of this realm, and to 
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againft the form of the Great charter and law of the land: And, by the faid Great charter, and other 
the laws and ftatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be aa ge ->d to death but by the laws efta- 
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blifhed in this your realm, either by. the cuftoms of the fame realm, or by acts of parliament: And 
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them, as fhould: commit any. murther, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outr: age or mifdemeanor 
whatfoever, and by fuch fymmary courfe and order as is agreeable to martiallaw, and as-is ufed in ar- 
mies in time of war, to proceed to the-trial and condemnation of fuch offenders, and them to caufe 
to be executed and PS to death according to the law martial. 
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chair of ftate, the petition was read to him. Great was now the aftonifhment of 
all men, when, inftead of the ufual concife, and clear form, by which a bill js 
either confirmed or rejected, Charles faid, in anfwer to the petition, ** The King 
‘* willeth, that right be done according to the laws and cuftoms of the realm, and 
that the ftatutes be put in due execution ; that his fubjeéts may have no caufe 
** to complain of any wrong or opprefiion, contrary to their jut rights and Ji- 
‘* berties, to the prefervation whereof he holds himfelf in confcience as much 
“* obliged as of his own prerogative.” 


Ir is furprizing, that Charles, who had feen fo many inftances of the jealoufy 
of the commons, who had himfelf fo much rouzed that jealoufy by his frequent 
evafive meflages during this feffion, could imagine, that they would remain fatisfied 
with an anfwer fo vague and undetermined. It was evident, that the unufuat 
form alone of the anfwer muft excite their attention ; that the difappointment muft 

- inflame 


a) 
- 


death, by the fame laws and ftatutes alfo they might, and by no other ought, to have been judged 
and executed : 

1X. And alfo fundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an exemption, have efcaped 
the punifhments due to them by the laws and ftatutes of this your realm, by reafon that divers 
of your officers and minifters of juftice have unjuftly refufed or forborn to proceed againft fuch of 
fenders, according to the fame laws and ftatutes, upon pretence that the faid offenders were punithable 
only by martial law, and by authority of fuch commiffions as aforefaid: Which commiffions, and. 
all other of like nature, are wholly and dire€tly contrary to the faid laws and ftatutes of this your 
tealm : ) 

X. ‘They do therefore humbly pray your moft excellent Majefty, That no-man hereafter be com- 
pelled to. make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or fuch like charge, without common 
confent, by act of arliament: And that none be called to make anfwer, or take fach oath, or to 


give attendance, or be confined, or otherways molefted or difquieted concerning the fame, or for re- 


fufal thereof: And that no freeman, in any fach manner as is before-mentioned, be imprifoned or . 
detained; And that your Majefty would be pleafed to remove the faid foldiers.and mariners, and 
that your people may not be fo burthened in time to come: And that the aforefaid commiffions, 
for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled: And that hereafter no commiffons 
of like nature may iffue forth, to any perfon or perfons whatfoever, to be executed as aforefaid, 
left, by colour of them, any of your Majefty’s fubje@s be deftroyed, or put to death, contrary to the 
Taws and franchife of the land. 

XI. All which they moft humbly pray of your moft excellent Majefty, as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and. ftatutes of this realm: And that your Majefty would alfo vouchfafe to de- 
Clase, That the awards, doings and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miffes, fhall not be drawn hereafter into confequence of example: And that your Majefty would be, 
alfo gracioufly pleafed, for the further comfort and fafety of your people, to declare your royal will 
and pleafure, ‘I'hat, in the things aforefaid, all your officers and minifters fhall ferve you according 


to the laws and ftatutes of this realm, ‘as they tender the honour of your Majefty, and the profperity 
of this kingdom. Stat, 17 Car. cap. 14. 
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faflame their anger; and that therefore it was neceflary, as the petition feemed to 
bear hard on royal prerogative, to come early to fome fixed refolution, either 
gracefully to comply with it, or courageoufly to reject it. 

Ir happened, as might have been forefeen. The commons returned in very 
ill-humour. Ufually, when in that difpofition, their zeal and jealoufy for religion, 
and their enmity againft the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. But they 
had already; in the beginning of the feffion, prefented to the King their petition 
of religion, and had received a fatisfactory-anfwer ; tho’ they expeéted, that the 
execution of the laws againft papifts would, for the future, be no more exaét and 
rigid, than they had hitherto found it. To give vent to their prefent indignation, 
they fell, with their utmoft force, on Dr. Manwaring. 

THERE is nothing, which tends more to excufe, if not to juftify, the ex- 
treme rigour of the commons towards Charles, than his open encouragement and 
avowal of fuch general principles, as were altogether incompatible with a limited 
government. Manwaring had preached a fermon, which the commons found, 
upon inquiry, to be printed by fpecial command from the King ; and, when this 
fermon was looked into, it contained do@rines fubverfive of all civil liberty. It 
taught, That, tho’ property was commonly lodged in the fubje&t, yet, whenever 
any exigency required fupply, all property was transferred to the king; that 
the confent of parliament was not requifite for the impofition of taxes; and that 
the divine laws required compliance with every demand, however irregular, which 
the prince fhould make upon his fubjeéts. For thefe doctrines, the commons im- 
peached Manwaring before the peers. The fentence, pronounced upon him, 
was, That he fhou!d be imprifoned during the pleafure of the houfe, be fined a thou- 
fand pounds to the King, make fubmiffion and acknowlegement for his offence, be 
fufpended during three years, be incapable of holding any ecclefiaftical dignity or 
fecular office, and that his book be called in and burnt. 

Ir may be worth notice, that, no fooner was the feflion ended, than this man, 
fo juftly difagreeable to both houfes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a 
living of confiderable value. Some years after, he was raifed to the fee of 
St. Afaph. If the republican fpirit of the commons increafed, beyond all reafon- 
able bounds, the monarchical fpirit of the court; this latter, carried to fo high a 
pitch, tended ftill farther to augment the former. And thus extremes were every 
where affected, and the juft medium was gradually deferted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the houfe of commons. proceeded to. cenfure the conduct 
of Buckingham, whofe name, hitherto, they had cautioufly forborne.to mention. 
In vain, did the King fend them a meffage, in which he told them, that the {ef- 
fion was drawing near a conclufion ; and defired, that they would not enter up- 
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on new bufinefs, nor caft any afperfions on his government and miniftry.. The? 
the court endeavoured to explain and foften. the meflage by a fubfequent mek 
fage ; as Charles was apt haftily to correé any hafty flep; which he-had taken; 
it ferved rather to inflame than appeafe the commons: As if the method of 
their proceeding had here been pretcribed to them, It was forefeen, thatva ereat 
tempelft was ready to burft on the Duke; and in order to -divert it, the King 
thougat proper, upon a joint application of the lords and commons, to endeag 
vour the giving them fatisfaction, with regard to the petition of right. He -camie; 
therefore, to the houfe of peers, and pronouncing the ufual form of words, Les 
it be law as is defived, gave full fan@ion and authority to the petition. The ace 
clamations, with which the houfe refounded, and the univerfal joy diffufed over 
the nation, fhowed how much this petition had been the object of all men’s. vows 
and expectations, | | 

Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the King’s affént to the 
petition of right produced fuch a change in the government, as was almott equi- 
valent to a revolution; and by circum{cribing, in fo many articles, the royal 
prerogative, gave additional fecurity to the liberties of the fubject. Yet were 
the. commons far from being fatisfied with this important conceflion. | Their ilk 
humour had been fo. much irritated by the King’s frequent evafions and delays 
that it could not be prefently appeafed by an affent, which he allowed to be fo 
ungracefully extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular leaders, implacable 
and artful, faw the Opportunity favourable; and turning againft the King thofe 
very weapons, with which he had furnithed them, refolved to’ purfue the victory. 
The bill, however, for five fubfidies, which had. been formerly voted, immedi« 
ately paffed the houfe ; becaufe the granting that fupply was, inca manner, tas 
citely contracted for, upon the royal affent to the petition ; and had-faith been here 
violated, no farther confidence could have fubfifted between King and parliaments 
Flaving made this conceffion, the commons continued to carry. their {crutiny. in- 
to every part of government. In fome particulars, their induftry was laudable = 
in fome, it was liable to cenfure. ; | | 

A-little after writs were iffued for fummoning: this parliament, a commiffion, - 
had been. granted to Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord keeper, the Earl of Marlbo-. 
rough, high treafurer, the Earl of Manchefter, Lord prefident of ‘the council, 
the Earl of Worcefter, privy feal, the Duke of Buckingham, high admiral, and, 
all the confiderable officers of the crown, in the whole thirty three. By this 
commiffion, which, from the number of perfons named in it, could be no fecret,. 
the commiffioners were empowered to meet, and toconcert among themfelves the 
methods of levying money by impofitions, or otherwife ; Where form and tira. 
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cumftance, as exprefied in the commiffion, muff be difpenfed with, rather than the 
fubfiance be loft cr hazarded. In other words, this was a fcheme for findin@ eéx- 
pedients, which might raife the prerogative to the greateft height, and render 
parliaments intirely ufelefs. The commons applied for cancelling the commif 
fion; and were, no doubt, defirous, that all the world fhould conclude the King’s 
principles to be extremely arbitrary, and fhould obferve what little regard he 
was difpofed to pay to the liberties and privileges of his people. 

A commiffion had hkewife been granted, and fome money remitted, in or- 
der to raife a thoufand German horfe, and tranfport them into England. Thefe 
were fuppofed to be levied, in order to fupport the projected impofitions or ex- 
cifes ; tho’ the number feems very infufficient for fuch a purpofe. The houfe 
took notice of this defign in very fevere terms: And no meafure, furely, could 
be projected more generally odious to the whole nation. It muft, however, be 
confefied, that the King was fo far right, that he had, now at faft, fallen on the 
only effectual method of fupporting his prerogative. But at the fame time, he 
fhould have been fenfible, that, till provided of a fufficient military force, all his 
attempts, in oppofition to the rifing fpirit of the nation, muft, in the end, prove 
intirely fruitlefs; and that the higher he ferewed up the fprings of government; 
while he had fo little real power to retain them in that forced fituation, with 
more fatal violence muft they fly out, when any accident occurred to reftore 


them to their natural action. 





THE commons next refumed their cenfure of Buckingham’s conduét and’ 
behaviour, againft whom they were implacable. They agreed to prefent a re- 
monftrance to the King, in which they recapitulated ‘all national grievances and 
misfortunes, and omitted no circumftance, which could render the whole admi- 
niftration defpicable and odious. The compofitions with catholics, they faid, 
amounted to no lefs than a toleration, hateful to “God, full of difhonour and’ 
difprofit to his Majefty, and of extreme fcandal and grief to his good’ peo- 
ple: They took notice of the violations of liberty above-mentioned, avainft which 
the petition of. right feems to have provided a fufficient: remedy: They men- 
tioned the decay of trade, the-unfuccefsful expeditions to’‘Cadiz and ‘the ifle of 
Rhé, the encouragement given to Arminians, the commiffion for »tranfporting 
German horfe, that for levying new impofitions; and all thefe grievances they 
afcribed folely to the ill conduct of the Duke of Buckingham. This remon- 
{trance was, perhaps, not the lefs provoking to Charles, that, joined to the ex- 
treme acrimony of the fubject, there were preferved in it, as in moft of the pro- 
teftations and remonftrances of that age, an affected civility and fubmiffion in 


the language. | 
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Ir was not without good grounds, that the commons was {o fierce and affum- 
ing. ‘Tho’ they had already granted the King the fupply of five fubfidies, they 
{till retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, enfured them fuccefs. 
in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet been granted by 
parliament; and the commons had artfully, this feflion, concealed their intention 
of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal affent had been obtained to 
the petition of right, which they juftly efteemed of fach importance. They then 
openly afferted, that the levying tonnage and poundage without confent of par- 
liament, was a palpable violation of all the antient liberties of the people, and an 
open infringment of the petition of right, fo lately granted. The King, in order 
to prevent the finifhing and prefenting this remonttrance, came fuddenly to the 
parliament, and ended this feffion by a prorogation. 


Brine freed, for fome time, from the embarraffinent of this afflembly, Charles 
began to look towards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally unfuccefs- 
ful, as in his domettic government. The Earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to 
Buckingham, was difpatched to the relief of Rochelle, now clofely befieged by 


_ land, and threatened with a blockade by fea: But he returned without effecting 


any thing; and having declined to attack the enemy’s fleet, he brought on the 
Englith arms the imputation, either of cowardice or ill condu&. In order to re- 
pair this difhonour, the Duke went to Portfmouth, where he had prepared a con- 
fiderable fleet and army, on which all the fubfidies, given by parliament, had been 
expended. This fupply had very much difappointed the King’s expectations, 
The fame mutinous fpirit, which prevailed in the houfe of commons, had dif- 
fufed itfelf over the nation; and the commiflioners, appointed for making the 
aflefiments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminifh the fupply, and 
reduce the crown to ftill greater neceflities. This national difcontent, communi- 


cated to a defperate enthufiaft, foon broke out in an event, which may be confider- 
ed as very remarkable. 


Tues was one Felton, of a good family, but of an ardent, melancholic tem- 
per; who had ferved under the Duke, in the ftation of Jieutenant. . His captain 
being killed in the retreat at the ifle of Rhe, Felton had follicited for the com- 
pany; and when difappointed, he threw up his eommifiion, and retired in difcon= 
tent from the army. While private refentment was boiling in his fullen, unfeej- 
able mind, the beard:the’ nation refound ‘with complaints againft the Duke; cand 
he met withthe emonftrance of the commons, in which his enemy was -repre- 
fented as the caufe of every national grievance, and as the great enemy of the pub- 
lic... Religious »fanaticifin farther inflamed thefe vindictive reflections ; and he 
fancied, that he would do heaven acceptable fervice, if, at one blow, she difpatehed 

this 
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this dangerous foe to religion and to his country. Full of thefe dark views, he Chap. HT. 
fecretly arrived at Portfmouth, at the fame time with the Duke, and watched for - 
an opportunity of effecting his bloody purpofe. 

BuckinGHAM had been engaged in converfation with Soubize and other French 234 of Augutt. 
gentlemen ; ard a difference of fentiments having arifen, the difpute, tho’ con- 
ducted with temper and decency, had produced fome of thofe vehement gefti- 
culations and lively exertions of voice, in which that nation, more than the 
Englifh, are apt to indulge themfelves. The converfation being finifhed, the 
Duke drew towards the door 5 and in that paffage, turning himfelf to fpeak to 
Sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the army, he was, on the fudden, over Sir Tho- 
mas’s fhoulder, ftruck upon the breaft: with a knife. Without uttering other Death of 
words than The villain bas killed me, in the fame moment, pulling out the knife, °°°*™8"*™: 
he breathed his latt. 

No man had {een the blow, nor the perfon, who gave it; but in the confufion, 
every one made his own conjecture ; and all agreed, that the murder had been 
committed by the French gentlemen, whofe angry tone of voice had been heard, 
while their words had not been underftood, by the byeftanders. In the hurry of 
revenge; they had inftantly been put to death, had they not been faved by fome 
of more temper and judgment, who, tho’ they had the fame opinion of their 
guilt, thought proper to referve them for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door, there was found a hat, in the infide of which was fowed a 
paper, containing four or five lines of that remonftrance of the commons, which 
declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under thefe lines was a 
fhort ejaculation or attempt towards a prayer. It was eafily concluded, that 
this hat belonged to the affaffin: But the difficulty ftill remained; Who that 
perjon foould be ? For the writing difcovered not the name; and whoever he was, 
it. was natural to believe, that he had already fled far. enough, not to be found 
without a hat. 

In this hurry, a man without a hat was feen walking very compofedly before 
the door. One crying out, Here is the fellow, who killed the Duke; every body 
ran to afk, Which is be? ~The man very fedately anfwered, J am be. The more 
furious immediately rufhed upon him with drawn fwords : Others, more delibe-. 
rate, defended and protected him: He himfelf, with open arms, very calmly and 
chearfully expofed his breaft to the fwords of the moft enraged; being willing to 
fall a fudden facrifice to their anger, rather than be referved for that public juf- 
tice, which he knew muft be executed upon him. 


He was now known to be that Felton, who had ferved in the army. Being 


carried into a private room, it was thought proper fo far to diflemble as to tell 
him, 
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him, that Buckingham was only erievoufly wounded, but not without hopes of 
recovery. Felton {miled, and told them, that the Duke, he knew full well, had 
received a blow, which had terminated all their hopes. When afked, at whofe 


in{ligation he had performed that horrid deed? He anfwered, that they needed 


not to trouble themf 
with him to have d 


{in 
eS 
s 


ives in that inquiry ; that no man living had credit enough 
ifpofed him to fuch an action; that he had not even entruft- 


ed his purpofe to any.one; that the refolution proceeded only from himfelf and 


the impulfe of his own confcience; and that his motives would appear, if his hat 
was found: For that, believing he would perifh in the attempt, he had there taken 
care to explain them. 

Wen the King was informed of this affaffination, he received the news in 
public with an unmoved and undifturbed countenance; and the courtiers, who 
fludied his looks, concluded, that fecretly he was not difpleafed to be rid of a 
miniiter, fo generally odious to the nation. But Charles’s command of himfelf 
proceeded intirely from the gravity and compofure of his temper. He was ftill, 
as much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, during his whole life, he re- 
tained an affection for Buckingham’s friends, and a prejudice againft his enemies, 
Fie urged too, that Felton fhould be put to the queftion, in order to extort from 
him adiicovery of his accomplices: But the judges declared, that; tho’, that 
practice had been formerly very ufual, it was altogether illegal. - So much more 
exact reafoners, with iegard to law, had they become, from the jealous {cruples 
of the houfe of commons. | 

Mean while the diftrefs of Rochelle had rifen to the utmott extremity. 
That vaft’ genius of Richelieu, which made him form the greateft enterprizes, 
Jed him to attearpt their execution, by means equally great and extraordinary. 
In order to deprive Rochelle of all fuccour, he had dared to project the throwing 
crofs the harbour a mole of a mile’s extent in that boifterous ocean; and having 
executed his project, he row held the town clofely blockaded on all fides’ The 
inhabitants, tho’ prefitd with the greateft rigours of famine, ftill refufed to fub- 
mit; being fupported, partly by the leCtures of their zealous preachers, partly by 
the daily hopes of afiftance from England. After Buckingham’s death, the comn- 


mand of the Beet and army was conferred on the Eatl of Lindefey ; who, arri- 


ving before Rochelle, made fome attempts to break thro’ the mole, and force his 
vay into the’ town : -But by the delays of the Englith, that work was now fully 
faihed and fortifed; and the Rochellers, finding their Jatt hopes to fail them, 
were reduced to furrender at difcretion, even. in fight of the Englifh admiral.. 
Of 4.000 perfons, -who had been fhut up in the town, sooo alone furvived. the 
Jatignes andfaimme, which they hal undergone, 
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Tuts was the firft neceffary ftep towards the profperity of France. Foreien Chap. 1. 
enemies, as well as domeitic factions, being deprived of this refource, that king- er 
dom began now to, fhine forth in its full fplendor. By a fteddy profecution of 
wife plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gained an afcendaut over the ri- 
val power of Spain; and every order of the ftate, and every feét, were reduced 
to pay fubmiffion to the lawful authority of the fovereign. The victory, how- 
ever, over the hugonots was, at firft, pufhed by the French King with great mode- 
ration. A toleration was ftill continued to them; the only avowed and open to- 
leration, which, at that time, was granted in any European kingdom. 


Tue failure of an enterprize, in which the Englifh nation, from religious fym- 1629. 
pathy, fo much interefted themfelves, could not but diminifh the King’s authority 
in the parliament during the approaching feffion: But the commons, when af» 2° January: 
fembled, found. many other caufes of complaint. Buckingham’s conduct. and cha- New feiiion of 
raéter, with fome had afforded a reafon, with others a pretence; for difcontent againft parliament. 
public meafures: But after his death, there wanted not new reafons and new pre- 
tences for general diflatisfaction. Manwaring’s pardon and promotion were 
taken notice of : Sibthorpe and Cofins, two clergymen, who, for like reafons, 
were equally difagreeable to the commons, had met with equa] favour from the 
King : Montague, who had been cenfured for moderation to the catholics, the 
egreateft of crimes, had been created bifhop of Chichefter. They found, likewife, 
upon inquiry, that all the copies of the petition of right, which were difperfed, 
had, by the King’s orders, annexed to them the firft anfwer, which had given fe 
little fatisfaction to the commons: An expedient of Charles, by which he endea- 
youred to perfuade the people, that he had nowife receded from his former 
claims and pretenfions, and that his prerogative was yet entire. Selden alfo com- 
plained in the houfe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been 
punifhed with the lofs of his ears, by a difcretionary or arbitrary fentence of the 
ftar-chamber. So apt were they, on their part, to ftretch the petition into fuch 
confequences as might deprive the crown of powers, which, from immemorial 
cuftom, were fuppofed inherent in it. 

Bur the great article, on which the houfe of commons broke with the King, Tonnage and 
and which finally created in Charles a difguft to all parliaments, was their claim poundage. 
with regard to tonnage and poundage. On this occafion, therefore, it is neced- 
fary to give an account of the controverly. 

Tue duty of tonnage and poundage, in more antient times, had been com- 
monly a temporary grant of the parliament; but it had been conferred on 
Henry VI. and all the fucceeding princes, during life, in order to enable them 
Vou. 1. Aa to 
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to maintain a naval force for the proteGion of the kingdom. The neceflity of 
levying this duty had been fo apparent, that each king had ever claimed it from 
the moment of his acceffion ; and the firft parliament of each reign had ever by 
vote, conferred on the prince what they found him already in poffeffion of. Apree- 
able to the inaccurate genius of the old conftitution, this abufe, however con- 
fiderable, had rever been perceived nor remedied; tho’ nothing could have been 
eafier than for the parliament to have prevented it. By granting this duty: to 
each prince, during his own life, and, for a year after his deceafe, to the fuce 
ceffor, all inconveniences had been obviated ; and yet the duty had never, for a 
moment, been levied without proper authority. But contrivances of that nature 
were not thought of during thofe rude ages: And as fo complicated and jealous 
a goverament as the Englith cannot fubfift without many fuch refinements ;.it is 
ealy to fee, how favourable every inaccuracy mutt formerly have proved to royal 
authority, which, on all emergencies, was obliged to fupply, by difcretionary 
power, the great deficiency of the laws. 134 

Durine that fhort interval, which elapfed, between Charles’s acceffion and 
his firft parliament, he had followed the example of his predeceffors ; and no fault 
was found with his condué in this particular. But what was moft remarkable 
m the proceedings of that houfe of commons, and what proved beyond contro- 
verfy, that they had ferioufly formed a plan for reducing their prince to depen- 
dance, was, that, inftead of granting this fupply during the King’s life, as it had 
been enjoyed by all his immediate predeceflors, they voted it only fora years 
and, after that fhould be elapfed, referved to themfelves the power of renewing or 
refufing the fame conceffion. But the houfe of peers, who faw that this duty 
was now become more neceflary than ever to fupply the growing neceflities of the 
crown, and who didnot approve of this encroaching fpirit of the commons, rejected 
the bill; and the diffolution of thar parliament followed fo foon after, that no at- 
tempt feems to have been made for the obtaining tonnage and poundage in any 
other form *. ; 


CHaRLEs, mean while, continued ftill to levy thele duties by his own autho- 
rity ; and the nation was fo accuftomed to this exertion of royal power,. that no 
fcruple 


. ® The reafon,.affigned by Sir Philip Warwick, for this unufual’ meafure of the commons, is, that 
they intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it had aflumed, of laying on impofitions, 
and, at the fame time, were refolved to cut off the new impofitions laid on by James. Thefe were 
confiderable diminutions both of revenue and prerogative; and whether they would have there flopt,. 
confidering their prefent difpofition, may appear fomewhat uncertain. The,King, it feems; and the 
lords were refolved not to truft them ; nor to render a revenue once precarious, which ‘pérhaps they. 
might never afterwards be able to get re-eftablithed on the old footing. 
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fcrople was, at firtt, entertained of fubmitting to it. Bat the fucceeding: parlia- 
ment excited doubts in every one, The commons made there fome fteps towards 
declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and poundage without confent of parliament, 
andthey openly fhowed their intention of employing this engine, in order to 
extort from the crown conceflions of the moft important nature, But Charles 
was not yet fufficiently tamed to compliance; and the abrupt -diffolution of 
that parliament, as above related, put an end, for the time, to their farther 
pretenfions. | 

Tue following interval, between the fecond and third parliament, was dif- 
tinguifhed by fo many extraordinary exertions of prerogative, that men had lit- 
tle leizure to attend to this affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abufe of 
power in the crown might feem to be of a more difputable nature. But after 
the commons, during the precedent feffion, had remedied all théfe grievances by 
means of their petition of right, which was become fo neceffary ; they afterwards 
proceeded to take this matter into confideration, and they fhowed the fame in- 
tention, as formerly, of exacting, in return for the grant of this revenue, very large 
compliances on the part of the crown. ‘T’heir fudden prorogation prevented them 
from bringing their pretenfions to a full conclufion. 

Wuen Charles opened this feffion, he had'forefeen, that the fame controverfy 
would arife; and he therefore took care, very early, among many mild and re- 
conciling expreffions, to inform the Commons, ‘* That he had not. taken thefe 
“¢ duties as appertaining to his hereditary prerogative ; but that it ever was, and 
“* fill is, his meaning to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if he 
*e‘had hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to juftify himfelf only 
s* by the neceffity of fo doing, not by any right, which he afflumed.” ‘This 
conceffion, which probably proceeded from the King’s moderate temper, now 
freed from the impulfe of Buckingham’s violent councils, might have fatisfied 
the commons, had they entertained no other view, than that of afcertaining their 
own rights and privileges. But they carried their pretenfions much higher. They 
infifted, as a neceffary preliminary, that the King fhould once entirely defift from 
levying thefe duties; after whith they were to. take into confideration, how far 
they would reftore him to the poffeffion of a revenue, of which he had clearly di- 
vefted himfelf. But befides that this extreme rigour had never been exercifed to- 
wards any of his predeceflors, and many obvious prejudices muft follow the inter- 
miffion of the cuftoms; there were other reafons, which deterred .Charles from 
complying with fo hard a condition, It was probable, that the commons might 
renew their former project of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby 
reducing their prince to perpetual fervitude ; they certainly would cut off all the 
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new impofitions, which Mary and Elizabeth, but efpecially James, *hadleviedy 
and which formed no defpicable part of the public revenue; and they openly 
declared, that they had, at prefent, many important pretenfions, chiefly with re» 
gard to religion; and if compliance was refufed, no lupply muft be expeéted 
from the commons. : 

It is eafy to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth Charles was now involved. 
By his own conceffions, by the principles’of the Englifh government, andiby the 
form of every bill, which had granted this duty, tonnage and poundag@eo was) dee 
rived entirely from the-free'gift of the people; and, by confequence, might»be 
withdrawn at their pleafure. If unreafonable in their’ refufal, they ftill refufed 
nothing but what was their own. If public neceflity required this fupply, it alfo 
required the King’s compliance with thofe conditions, which were the price of ac- 
quiring it. Tho’ the motive of granting it had been the enabling the King to 
guard the feas ; it did not follow, that, becaufe he guarded the feas, he was there- 
fore entitled to this revenue, without any farther formality ; fince the people had 
{till referved to themfelves the right of judging how far that fervice merited fuch 
a fupply. But Charles, notwithftanding his public declaration, was far from 
affenting to this conclufion, in its full extent. The plain confequence, he faw, of 
all thefe rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, that he, without any 
public neceffity, and without any default of his own, mutt, of a fudden, even 
from his acceffion, become a magiftrate of a very different nature from any of 
his predeceffors, and muft fall into a total dependance on . fubjects, over whom 
former kings, efpecially thofe immediately preceding, had exercifed an autho- 
rity almoft unlimited. Entangled in a chain of confequences, which he could not 
eafily break, he was inclined to go higher, and rather deny the firft principle, 
than admit of conclufions, which to him appeared fo abfurd and unreafonable. 
Agreeable to the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives and foreigners, the mo- 
narch he efteemed the effence and foul of the Englith governments; and whatever 
other power pretended to annihilate or even abridge the royal authority, muft ne- 
ceflarily, he thought, either in its nature or exercife, be deemed no better than 
an ufurpation. Willing to preferve the antient harmony. of the conftitution, he 
had’ ever intended to comply, as far as he eafily could, with. the antient forms of 
adminiftration: But when thefe forms appeared to him, by the inveterate obfti- 
macy of the commons, to have no other tendency than to difturb that harmony, 
and to introduce a.new conftitution ; he concluded, that, in this violent fituation, 
what was fubordinate muft neceffarily yield to what was principal, and the pri- 
vileges of the people, -for a time, give place to royal prerogative. From the 
rank of a monarch to be degraded into a flaye of his infolent fubjects, feemed, 
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of all indignities, the greateft ; and nothing, in his judgment, could exceed the Ghee. iT, 
humiliation attending fach a ftate, but the meannefs of. tamely fubmitting to meee 
it;’ without making fome efforts to preferve the authority tranfmitted to him) by 

his predeceffors. 

Tuo’ thefe were his reflections and refolutions before the parliament. affem- 
bled; he did not immediately break with them, upon their delay of voting him 
this. fupply... He thought, that he could. better juftify any {trong meafure, 
which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed them to carry, to 
the utmoft extremity, their attacks upon his government and prerogative, He 
contented himfel!, for the prefent, with folliciting the houfe by meffages and 
fpeeches. But the commons, inftead of hearkening to his follicitations, pro- 
ceeded to carry their cenforial fcrutiny into his:management of religion, which was 
the only grievance, to which they had-not, as yet, by their petition of right, ap- 
plied a fufficient remedy. 

lr was not poffible, that this century, fo fertile in religious fects and difputes, Arminianifm. 
could efcape the controverfy concerning fatalifm and free will, which, being 
deeply intermingled, both with philofophy and theology, had, in all ages, thrown 
every fchool and every church into fuch, inextricable doubt and perplexity. The 
firtt teformers in England, as in other European countries, had embraced the moft 
rigid tenets of predeftination and abfolute decrees, and had compofed, upon that 
fyftem, all the articles of their religious creed. But thefe principles having met 
with oppofition from Arminius and his fectaries, the controverfy was foon brought 
into this ifland, and began here to diffufe itfelf. The Arminians, finding more 
encouragement from the fuperftitious fpirit of the church than from the fanaticifm 
of the puritans, gradually incorporated themfelves with the former; and fome of 
that feét, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained the higheft offi- 
ces and preferments in the hierarchy. But. their fuccefs with the public had not 
been altogether anfwerable to that which they met. with in the church and. the 
court. Throughout the nation, they ftill lay under the reproach of innovation 
and herefy. The commons now levelled again{ft them their formidable centures, 
and made them the objects of daily invective and declamation. ‘Their protec- 
tors were ftiematized ; their tenets canvafied ; their views reprefented, as. danger- 
ous and pernicious. To impartial f{pectators furely, if amy fuch had been, at that 
time, in England, it muft have given great entertainmenty to fee a popular 
affembly, enflamed with faction and enthufiafm, pretend to handle queflions, for 
which the greateft philofophers, in the tranquillity of retreat, had never hitherto 
been able to find any fatisfactory folution. 
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AmipstT that complication of difputés; in which men were involved, we may 
obferve, that the appellation, puritan, ftood for three parties, which, tho com: 
monly united together, were yet adtuated by very different views and motives. 
There were the political puritans, who maintained the higheft principles of ciyj 
liberty ; the puritans in difcipline, who were averfe to the ceremonies and epifco- 
pal government of the church; and the doétrinal puritans, who rigidly defended 
the fpeculative fyftem of the firft reformers, In oppofition to all thefe, dtood, the 
court-party, the hierarchy, and the arminians ; only with this diftinétion, that 
thie latter fet, being introduced a few years before, did not, as yer, comprehend 
all thofe who were favourable to the church and to monarchy. Butas the contro- 
verfies, on every fubject, crew daily warmer, men united themfelves more inti» 
mately with their friends, and feparated themfelves wider from their antagonilts 5 
and the diftinction gradually became quite uniform and regular, 


Tuts houfe of commons, which, like all the preceding ones, during the reigns 
of James and Charles, 4nd even of Elizabeth, had been much governed by the 
puritanical party, thought, that they could not better ferve their caufe, than by 
ftigmatizing and punithing the arminian fect, which, introducing an innovation 
m the church, were the leaft-favoured and leaft powerful of all their antagonifts, 
From this meafure, it was eafily forefeen, that, befides gratifying the animofity of 
the doétrinal puritans, both the puritans in difcipline and thofe in politics would. 
reap conliderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and other bithops, who 
were the chief fupporters of epifcopal government, and the moft zealous parti- 
zans.of the difcipline and ceremonies of the church, were all fuppofed to be tainted 
with arminianifm. The fame men and their difciples were the ftrenuous preachers 
of -paffive obedience and of entire’ fubmiftion to princes ; and if thefe could once 
be-cenfured, «and be-expelléd the church and court, it was concluded, that the 
ecclefiaftical hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be lefs rigidly 
infifted on, and the King, deprived of ‘his moft faithful friends, be obliged to 
abate thofe high claims of prerogative, on which at prefent he infifted. | 

But ‘Charles,’ befides a view of the political confequences, which muft réfult 
from a compliance with fuch pretenfions, was ftronely determined, from princi 
ples of piety and-confcience, to oppofe them. Neither the diffipation incident to 
youth, nor the pleafures attending a high fortune, had been able to prevent this 
virtuous ‘Prince from embracing the moft fincere fentiments of religion ; and that 
character, which, in that religious age, ought to have been of infinite advantage to 
him, proved, in the end, the chief c4ufe 6f his ruin: Merely, becaufe the religion, 
adopted by him, was not of that precife mode and fect, which began to prevail 
among his fubjects. His piety, tho’ remote from popery, had a tincture of fu- 
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perftition in it; and, being averfe to the gloomy. fpirit of the puritans, was repre- 
fented by them as tending towards the abominations of antichrift. Laud alfo had 
unfortunately acquired a great afcendant over him: And_as all thofe prelates, 
firuck: at by the commions, were regarded as his chief friends and moft favoured 
courtiers ; he was refolved not to difarm and difhonour himfelf, by abandoning 
them to the refentment of his enemies. Being totally unprovided of military 
force, and finding a refractory, independant fpirit to prevail, among the people; 
the moft folid bafis of his authority, he thought, confifted in the fupport, which 
he received from the hierarchy. 

In the debates of the commons, which are tranfmitted. to us, ’tis eafy to dif- 
cern fo early fome fparks of that enthufiaftic fire, which afterwards fet the whole 
nation in combuftion. One Roufe made ufe of an illufion, which, tho’ very fa- 
miliar, feems to have been borrowed from the writings of Jord Bacon, “ If a 
** man meet a dog alone,” faid he, ‘* the dog is fearful, tho’ never fo fierce by 
** nature: But, if the dog have his mafter with him, he. will fet upon that man, 
“* from whom he fled before. This thows, that lower natures, being backed by 
“* higher, encreafe in courage and ftrength; and certainly man, being backed 
“< with omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature, All things are poffible to 
*< him that believes ; and where.all things are poffible, there is a kind of omni- 
* potency. Wherefore, let it be the unanimous confent and refolution.of us all 
<* to make a vow and covenant from henceforth to hold faft our God and our 
‘“ religion ; and then fhall we henceforth expect with certainty happinefs in this 
*¢ world,” 


OLivER CROMWEL, at that time, a young man, of no account in the nation, 
is mentioned in thefe debates, as complaining of one, who, he was. told, preached 
flat popery. “Tis amufing to obferve the firft words of this fanatical hypocrite 
correfpond fo exactly to his character. , 


THe enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and poundage went hand in 
hand with thefe theological or metaphyfical controverfies. The officers of the 
cuftomhoufe were fummoned before the commons to give an account by what 
authority they had feized the goods of merchants, who paid not thefe duties : 
The barons of the exchequer were queftioned concerning their decrees on that 
head: The fheriff of London was committed to the Tower for his aétivity in fup- 
porting the officers of the cuftom-houfe: The eoods.of Rolles, a merchant,» and 
member of the houfe, being feized for his refufal to pay the duties, complaints 
were made of this violence, as if it were a breach of privilege: Charles fupported 
his officers in all thefe meafures; and the quarrel grew every. day higher between 
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him and the commons. Mention was made in the houfe ©f impeaching Sir 
Richard Wefton, Lord treafurer; and the King began to entertain thoughts of 
finifhing the. feffion by a diffolution. 


Sir John Elliot framed a remonftrance againft levying tonnage and poun- 
dage without confent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. Tt was 
refufed. He read it himfelf. The queftion being then called for, the {peaker, 
Sir John Finch, faid, That be had a command from the King to adjourn, and to put 
no queftion. Upon which he rofe and left the chair. The whole houfe was in an 
uproar. The {peaker was pufhed back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a thort remonftrance was framed, and was paffed by ac- 
¢lamation rather than by vote. . Papifts and arminians were there declared capital 
enemies to the commonwealth. Thofe, who levied tonnage and poundage, were 
branded with the fame epithet. And even the merchants, who fhould voluntarily 
pay thefe duties, were denominated betrayers of Englifh liberty, and public ene- 
miés. - ‘The doors being locked, the gentleiman-uther of the houle of lords, who 
was fent by the King, could get no admittance, till this remonftrance was finifhed, . 
By the King’s order, he took the‘ mace from the table, which ended their pro- 


Diffoluiion of ceedings. _ And a few days afterwards, the parliament was diffolved. 


the parlia- 
ment. 
March 10. 


Tue difcontents of the nation ran extremely high, on account of this violent 
rupture between the King and parliament.’ Thefe difcontents Charles inflamed by ~ 
his affeétation of a feverity, which he had not power, nor, probably, inclination, 
to carry to extremity. Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, 
Long, Strode, were committed to prifon, on account of the laft tumult, which 


‘was called fedition. With great difficulty, and after feveral delays, they were 


releafed ; and the Jaw was generally fuppofed to be wrefted, in order to prolong 
their imprifonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were fummoned 
to their trial in the king’s bench, for feditious {peeches and behaviour in parlia- 
ment; but refufing to anf{wer before-an inferior court for their conduct, as mem-. 
bers of a fuperior, they were condemned to imprifonment during the King’s 
pleafure, to find fureties for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the two former 
a thoufand pounds a-piece, the latter five hundred... This fentence, procured by 


_ the influence of the crowa, ferved only to fhow the King’s difregard to the pri- 


vileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenfe {tock of popularity to the fuf- 
ferers, who had fo bravely, in oppofition to arbitrary power, defended the liber- 
ties of their native country... The commons of England, tho’ an immenfe body, 
and pofiefied of the greateft part of the national ptoperty, were naturally fomewhat 
defenceleis; becaufe of their perfonal equality and their want of leaders: But the 
King’s feverity, if thefe illegal profecutions deferye the name, here pointed out 
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leaders to them, whofe refentment was enflamed, and whofe courage was no way .Chap. I. 
daunted, by the hardfhips which they had undergone in fo honourable a caufe. ail 


So much did thefe prifoners glory in their fufferings, that they would hot 
condefcend even to prefent a petition to the King, expreffing their forrow for 
having offended him. They unanimoufly refufed to find fureties for their good 
behaviour ; and difdained to accept of deliverance on fuch eafy terms. Nay, 
Hollis was fo induftrious to continue his meritorious diftrefs, that when one offered 
to, bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and be himfelf bound 
with his friend. Even Long, who had aétually found fureties in the chief jufti- 
ces chamber, declared in court, that his fureties fhould no longer continue. Yet 
becaufe Sir John Elliot happened to die, while in cuftody, a great clamour was 
raifed againft the adminiftration ; and he was univerfally regarded as a martyr te 
the liberties of England. 
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XH ERE now opens to us a new fcene. Charles; naturally difgufted with 1629. 

parliaments, was refolved not to call any more, till he fhould fee oreater 
indications of a compliant difpofition in the nation. Having loft his great favou- 
rite, Buckingham, he became his own minifter; and never afterwards repofed 
in any one fuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly follows his own genius and 
difpofition, his meafures are henceforth lefs rafh and hafty ; tho’ the:general te- 
nor of his adminiftration {till wants fomewhat of being entirely legal, and more 
of being entirely prudent, 

We fhall endeavour to exhibit a juft idea of the events, which followed for 
fome years ; fo far as they regard foreign affairs, the ftate of the court, and the 
government ofthe nation, The incidents are neither numerous nor illuftrious; but 
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the knowlege of them is neceffary. for underftanding the fubfequent tranfattions, 
which are fo memorable. ni 

Cuarves, deftitute of all fupply, was obliged from neceffity to embrace a mea- 
jure, which ought to have been the refult of reafon and found policy: He made 
peace with the two crowns, againft whom he had hitherto waged a war, fo unne- 
cefiary and fo inglorious, Notwithftanding the diftrated and helplefs condition 
of England, no attempt was made, either by France or Spain, to invade their 
enemy; nor did they entertain any. farther project than to defend themfelves 
againft the feeble and ill concerted expeditions of that kingdom. Pleafed that 
the jealoufies and quarrels between King and parliament had difarmed fo formi- 
dable a power, they carefully avoided any enterprize, which might rouze ei- 
ther the terror or anger of the Englifh, and difpofe them to domeftic union and 
fubmiffion, The endeavours to regain the good will of the nation was carried 
fo far by the king of Spain, that he generoufly releafed and fent home all the 
Englifh prifoners, taken in the expedition againft Cadiz. The example was 
imitated by France, after the retreat of the Englith from the ifle of Rhé. When 
princes were in fuch difpofitions, and had fo few pretenfions on each other, it 
could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firft figned with 
France. The fituation of the King’s affairs did not entitle him to demand any 
conditions for the hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their 
fovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; where no conditions 
were made in favour of the Palatine, except. that Spain promifed in general to 
ufe her good offices for his reftoration. The influence of thefe two wars on do- 
mettic affairs, and on the difpofitions of King and people, was of the utmott 
confequence: But no alteration was made by them on the foreign interefts of the 
kingdom. 

Noruine more happy can be imagined than the fituation, in which England 
then ftood with regard to foreign affairs, Europe was divided between the rival 
families of Bourbon and Auftria, whofe oppofite interefts, and {till more, their 
mutual jealoufies, fecured the tranquillity of this iland. Their forces were {o 
neatly counterpoized, that no apprehenfions were entertained of any event, which 
could fuddenly difturb the ballance of power between them. The Spanith mo- 
narch, deemed the moft powerful, lay at greateft diftance ; and the Englith, by that 
means, pofiefled the advantage of being engaged by political motives, into.a more 
intimate union and confederacy with the neighbouring potentate,. The difperft fitu- 
ation of the Spanifh dominions rendered the naval power of England very formidable 
to them, and kept that empire in continual dependance. France, more vigorous and 
more compact, was, every day, rifing in policy and difcipline; and reached atlaf¥ an 
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equality of power with the houfe of Auftria: But her progrefs, flow and gradual, oat: IIT 
left it ftill in the power of England, by a timely interpofal, to check her fuperi- 9 “"?” 
ority. And thus Charles, could he have avoided all difféntions with hisown 

fubjects, was in a fituation to make himfelf be courted and refpected by every 

power in Europe ; and, what has fcarce ever fince been attained by the princes 

of this ifland, he could either be a€tive with dignity, or neutral with fecurity. 


A neutrality was embraced by the King; and during the reft of his reign, 
he feems to have little regarded foreign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged, 
by honour and by frien: thip for his fitter and the Palatine, to endeavour the pro- 
curing fome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thofe 
of France, and mediated a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the proteétion of the opprefied prote- 
ftants in the empire. This was the famed Guftavus, whofe heroic genius, fe- 
conded by the wifeft policy, made him, in a little time, the moft diftinouifhed 
monarch of the age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown and neglect- 
ed, of great weight in the ballance of Europe. To encourage and affift him in 
his projected invafion of Germany, Charles agreed to furnifh him with fix thou- 
fand men; but that he might preferve the appearance of neutrality, he made ufe 
of the Marquefs of Hamilton’s name, a nobleman allied to the crown. Hamil- 
ton entered into an engagement with Guftavus ; and inlifting thefe troops in Eng- 
land and Scotland at Charles’s expence, he landed theny in the Elbe. © The decifive 
battle of Leipfic was fought foon after; where the conduét of Tilly and the va- 
lour of the imperialifts, were overcome by the fuperior conduét of Guftavus and 
the fuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this hero’s life was one con- 
tinued feries of victory, for which he was lefs beholden to fortune, than to thofe 
perfonal endowments, which he derived from nature and from induftry, That 
rapid progrefs’ of conqueft, which we fo much admire in antient hiftory, was 
here renewed in modern annals; and without that caufe, to which, in former 
ages, it had ever been owing. Military nations were not now engaged again{t 
an undifciplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes fet in oppofition to cowards. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conduéted by the moft celebrated generals of 
the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over-run in an in- 
ftant, by the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and unexpeéted fuc- 
cefs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpofe, for which he framed the alliance. 
Guttavus, elated by profperity, began to form more extenfive plans. of ambi- 
tion ; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinand, she intended to °re- 
duce it to fubjection under his own. He refufed to reftore the Palatine ‘to: his 
pfincipality except on conditions, which would have kept him in total dependarice:: 
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Chap If. And thus the negotiation was protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where'the» 


163° Swedifh monarch perifhed in the midft of a compleat victory, which ‘he obtained’ “ 

over his enemies. ) oan ae 

We have carried on thefe tranfaCtions a few years beyond the prefent period, / 

that we might not be obliged to return to them ; nor be henceforth interrupted © 

in Our account of Charles’s court and kingdoms. | 

tind e rb WHEN we confider Charles, as prefiding in his court, as affociated with his fa. — 
miniftry. mily, it is difficult to imagine a charaéter, at once more re{fpectable and more ami- 


ble. A kind hufband, an indulgent father, a gentle matter, a ftedfatt friend ; _ 
to all thefe eulogies, his conduét in private life fully intitled him. As amonarch — 
too, in the exterior qualities he excelled; in the effential, he was not defeétive, — 
Flis addrefs and manner, ‘tho? pethaps inclining a little towards ftatelinefs and 
formality, in the main correfponded to his high rank, and gave grace to that 
referve and gravity, which were natural to him. ‘The moderation and equity, 
which fhone forth in his temper, /eemed to fecure him againft rafh and danger- 
ous enterprizes : The good fenfe,’ which he difplayed in his difcourfe and con-_ 
verfation, /éemed to warrant his faccefs in every reafonable undertaking. Other 
endowments likewife he enjoyed, which, in a private gentleman, would have 
been highly ornamental, and which, in a great monarch, might have proved 
extremely ufeful to his people. He was pofleffed of an excellent tafte in all the 
fine arts ; and the love of painting was, in fome degree, his favourite paffion, 
Learned beyond what is common in princes, he was a good judge of writing in 
others, and poffefied, himfelf, no mean talent in compofition, In any other age, 
or nation, this monarch had been fecure of a profperous and a_ happy reign. 
But the hich idea of his own authority, with which he had been imbued, made 

him incapable of giving way to the fpirit of liberty, which began to prevail 
among his fubjects. His politics were not fupported with fuch vigour and 
forefight as might enable him to fubdue their privileges, and maintain his pre- 
rogative at the high pitch, to which it had been raifed. And above all, the {pi- 
rit of enthufiafm, being univerfally diffufed over the nation, difappointed all the. 
views of human prudence, and difturbed the operation of every motive, which 
ufually influence fociety. 

Bur the misfortunes, produced by thefe caufes, were yet remote. Charles 
now enjoyed himfelf in the full exercife of his authority, in a focial intercourfe 
with his friends and courtiers, and in a moderate ufe of thofe pleafures, which he 

~ moft ‘affected: | | 7 
Charater of | Arter the death of Buckingham, who had fomewhat alienated Charles from 
the Queen. the Queen, fhe is to be confidered as his chief friend and favourite, That ruttic 
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contempt of the fair fex, which James affected, and which, banifhing them from Chap. Ht. . 
his court, made it refemble more a fair or an exchange, than the feat of a great TOG. 
prince, was very wide of the difpofition of this monarch. But tho’ full of com- 

plaifance to the whole fex, Charles referved all his paffion for the Queen, to 

whom he attached himfelf with unfhaken fidelity and confidence. By her fenfe 

and fpirit, as well as by her beauty, fhe juftified the fondnefs of her hufband ; 

tho’ it is allowed, that, being fomewhat of a paffionate temper, fhe precipitated 

him into hafty and imprudent councils. Her religion likewife, to which fhe 

was much addiéted, muft be regarded as a great misfortune; fince it augmented 

the jealoufy, which prevailed againft the court, and engaged her to procure, for 

the catholics, fome indulgences, which were generally diftafteful to the nation. 


In the former fituation of the Englith government, when the fovereign was, 
ina. great meafure, independent of his fubjects, the king chofe his minifters, 
either from perfonal favour, or from an opinion-of their ability; without any. re- 
gard to their parliamentary intereft or talents. It has fince been the maxim of 
princes, where-ever popular leaders encroach too much on royal authority, to con- 
fer offices on them; in expectation, that they will afterwards become more care- 
ful not to diminifh that power, which has become their own, Thefe politics 
were now embraced by Charles; a fure proof, that a fecret .revolution had 
happened in the conftitution, and had neceffitated the prince to, adopt. new 
maxims of government. But the views of the King were, at this time, fo re- 
mote from thofe of the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loft, from 
that moment, all intereft with their party, and were even purfued as traitors, 
with implacable hatred and refentment. This was the cafe with Sir Thomas Strafford. 
Wentworth, whom the King created, firft a baron, then a vifcount, .and after. 
wards. Earl of Strafford; made him prefident of the council of York, and,Lord 
deputy of Ireland; and regarded him.as his chief minifter and counfellor. 
By h‘s eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all the confidence, which 
the King repofed in him: His charaéter was ftately and auftere; more fitted 
to procure efteem than love: His fidelity to his mafter was unfhaken; but 
as. he now employed. all his councils to fupport the prerogative, which he had 
formerly bent all his endeavours to diminifh, his virtue feems not.to have been 
intirely pure, but to have been fufceptible of ftrong impreffions. from, private in- 
tereft and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was, about the fame time, created ma- 
{ter of the rolls: Noy, attorney-general: Littleton, follicitor-general. All thefe 
had been likewife parliamentary leaders; and were men very eminent. in their 
profeffion. 
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In all ecclefiaftical affairs, and evendn many civil; Laud, bithop of London, 
had great influence on the King. This man was virtuous ; if feverity of mans 
ners alone and abftinence from pleafure could deferve that name. . He was learn: 
ed, if polemical knowlege could intitle him to that praife. He was difinterefted 
but with unceafing induftry he ftudied to exalt the prieftly and. prelatical charac: 
ter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting in the caufe of religion 5 -that 
is, in impofing, by the moft rigorous meafures, his own tenets and pious cere: 
monies on the obftinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppofe him. In 
Profecution of his holy purpofes, he overlooked every human confideration; or, 
in other words, the heat and indifcretion of his temper made him neglect the 
views of prudence and rules of good manners, He was, in this refpect, happy, 
that all his enemies were alfo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty 
and true piety, and that every exercile of his revenge, by that means, became in 
his eyes a merit and a virtue. This was the man, who acquired fo great an afcen- 
dant over Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, ihto a con- 
duct, which proved fo fatal to himfelf and to his kingdoms. Fo eaie 

Tue humour of the nation ran, at that time, into the extreme Oppofite to 
fuperftition; and it was with difficulty, that the antient ceremonies, to which 
men had been accuftomed, and which had been fanctified by the practice of the 
firft reformers, could be retained in divine fervice : Yet was this the time, which 
Laud chofe for the introdu€tion of new ceremonies and obfervances, Befides 
that thefe were fure to difpleafe as innovations, there lay, in the opinion of the 
public, another very forcible objection againft them. Laud and the other pre- 
Jates, who embraced his meafures, were generally well inftruéted in facred anti- 
quity, and had adopted all thofe religious fentiments, which prevailed during the 
fourth and fifth centuries ; when the chriftian church, as is well known, was 
already funk into thofe fuperftitions, which were afterwards continued and 
augmented by the policy of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the ideas and 
practices of that age could not fail of giving the Englith faith and liturgy fone 
refemblance to the catholic fuperftition, which the kingdom in general, 
and the puritans in particular, held in the greateft horror and deteftation. Men 
alfo were apt to think, that, without fome fecret purpofe, fuch infignificant ob-, 
fervances would not be impofed with fuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory 
{pirit of the nation; and that Laud’s fcheme was to lead the Englith, by gra-" 
dual fteps, back to the religion of their anceftors. They confidered not, that the 
very infignificancy of thefe ceremonies recommended them to the fuperttitious 
prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly facred and religious, that 
they could fervé no other purpofe. Nor was the tefemblance to the Romith 
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ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren; who bore 
a much greater kindnefs to the mother-church, as they called her, than to the 
fectaries and prefbyterians, and frequently recommended her as a true chriftian 
church an appellation, which they refufed, or at leaft fcrupled, to the others. 
So openly were thefe tenets efpoufed, that not only the difcontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapfing faft into Romith fuperftition : The 
court of Rome itfelf entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this ifland . 
and, in order to forward Laud’s good intentions, an offer was twice made him, 
in private, of a Cardinal’s hat, which he declined accepting. His anfwer was, 
as he fays himfelf, That  fomething dwelt within him, which would not fuffer bis 
compliance, till Rome was other than it is. 

A court lady, daughter of the Earl of Devonfhire, having turned catholic, 
was afked by Laud the reafons of her converfion, °Zis chiefly, faid the, because 
I hate to travelin a crowd, The meaning of this expreffion being demanded, fhe 
replied, J perceive your Grace and many others are making hafte to Rome; and there- 
fore, in order to prevent my being crowded, I have gone before you. It muft be con- 
fefled, that, tho’ Laud deferved not the appellation of papift, the genius of his 
religion was, tho’ in a lefs degree, yet the fame with that of the Romifh: The 
fame profound refpect was exacted to the facerdotal character, the fame fub- 
miffion required to the creeds and decrees of fynods and councils, the fame pomp 
and ceremony was affected in worfhip, and the fame fuperititious regard todays, 
poftures, meats, and veftments. No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, 
every where, among the puritans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of 
antichrift. 


As a {pecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud facrificed his own quiet 
and that of the nation, it may not be amifs to relate thofe, which he was accufed 
of employing in the confecration of St. Catherine’s church, and which were the 
object of fuch general feandal and offence. 

On the bifhop’s approach to the weft door of the church, a loud voice cried, 
Open, open, ye everlafting doors, that the.king of glory may enter in! Immediately 
the doors of the church flew open, and the bifhop entered. Falling upon his 
knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he. uttered thefe words: This 
place is holy; the ground is holy: In the name of the father, fon, and holy ghoft, f 
pronounce it holy. 

Goinc towards the chancel, he, feveral times, took up from the floor fome of 
the duft, and threw it into the air. When he approached, with his attendants, 
near to the communion-table, he bowed frequently towards it: And om their re- 
turn, they went round the church, repeating as they marched along, fome of the 

| pfalms : 
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pfalms: And then faid a form of prayer, which concluded with thefe words- 
We confecrate thts church, and feparate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be profaned 
ay more te common ufes. 

AFTER this, the bifhap, ftanding near the communion-table, folemaly pros 
nounced many imprecations upon fuch as fhould afterwards pollute that holy 
place by mufters of foldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying 
burthens thro’ it. On the conclufion of every curfe, he bowed towards the eat, 
and cried, Let all the people fay, amen. | 

Tue imprecations being all fo pioufly finifhed, there were poured out a num- 
ber of bleffings upon fuch as had any hand in framing and building that facred 
and beautiful edifice, and on fuch as had given, or fhould hereafter give toir, any. 
chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenfils, At every benediction, he, in like man- 
ner, bowed towards the eaft, and cried, Let all the people fay, amen. 

Tne fermon fucceeded ; after which, the bifhop confecrated and adminiftred 
the facrament in the following manner : | | 


As he approached the communion-table, he made many lowly reverences: 
And coming up to that part of the table, where the bread and wine lay, he bow- 
ed feven times. After the reading of many prayers, he approached the facra- 
mental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, in which the bread 
was laid. When he beheld the bread, he fuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back 
a itep or two, bowed three feveral times towards the bread; then he drew neat 
again, and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 


Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was full — 
of wine. He Jet go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He ap- 


‘proached again; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the 


wine, he let fall the cover, ftarted back, and bowed as before. Then he received 
the facrament, and gave it to others. And many prayers being faid, the folem- 
nity of the confecration ended. The walls and floor and roof of the fabric were 
then fuppofed to be fufficiently holy. | pate 
ORDERS were given, and rigoroufly infifted on, that the communion-table 
fhould be removed from the middle of the area, where it hitherto ftood in all 
churches, except in cathedrals. It was placed in the eaft end, railed in, and de- 
nominated an Arrar as the clergyman, who officiated, received commonly the 
appellation of Priest. *Tis not eafy to imagine the difcontents, excited by this 
innovation, and the fufpicions, which it gave rife to. . 
Te kneeling at the altar, and the ufing of copes, a {pecies of embroidered 
veltment, in adminiftering the facrament, was alfo known to bea great object of 
| ; fcandal, 
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fcandal, as being: popifh practices: But’ the oppofition rather’ incréafed, than* Chap. Il. 

abated the zeal of the prelate, for the introduction of thefe ceremonies. i 
Att kinds of ornament, particularly pictures, were neceflary for fupporting 

that mechanical devotion, which was propofed to be railed in this model of reli- 

gion: But as thefe had been fo much employed by the church of Rome, and had 

Siven rife to fo much fuperftition, or what the’ puritans called idolatry ; it was 

impoffible to intreduce them into Englith churches, without exciting the moft 

general murmurs and complaints, But Laud, poffeffed of prefent authority, per- 

fifted in his purpofe, and made feveral attempts towards acquiring thefe orna- 

ments. Some of the pictures, introduced by him, were alfo found, upon inquiry, 

to be the very fame, which might be met with in the mafs-book. The crucifix 

too, that eternal confolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all found pro- 

teftants, was not forgot on this occafion. 


Ir was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder of Salifbury, was tried in 
the ftar-chamber, for having carelefsly broke, with his cane, fome cracked panes 
of painted glafs, while he gave orders for repairing the- windows of St. Edmond’s 
church in that city. He was fined 500 pounds, removed from his office, con- 
demned to make a public acknowlegement, and be bound to his eood behaviour. 

pale , 5 


Not only fuch of the clergy, as neglected to obferve every ceremony, were 
fufpended and deprived by the high commiffion-court : Oaths were, by many of 
the bifhops, impofed on the church-wardens ; and they were {worn to delate any 
one, who acted contrary to the ecclefiaftical canons. Such a meafure, tho” prac- 
tiled during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; as refembling too nearly 
the practice of the Romith inquifition. 


To fhow the greater alienation from the churches, reformed after the prefby- 
terian model, Laud advifed, that the difcipline and worfhip of the church fhould 
be impofed on the Englifh regiments and trading companies abroad, All foreigners 
of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were commanded to attend the eftablithed 
church ; and indulgence was granted to none after the children of the firtt deni- 
zons. _ Scudamore too, the King’s ambafiador at. Paris, had orders to withdraw 
himfeti from the communion of the hugonots. Even men of fenfe were apt to 


blame this conduct, not only becaufe it gave offence in E.ngland,, but. becaufe, in 


foreign countries, it loft the crown the ad rantage of being efteemed the head and 
fupport of the reformation. 

Unper pretext of pacifying difputes, orders were iffued from the council, for- 
bidding, on both fides, all preaching and printing with regard: to.the controverted 
points of predeftination and free-will. Bat it. was complained. of, and probably 
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with reafon, that the impartiality. was altogether confined to the orders, and that 


the execution of them was only meant again& the calvinitts. 


In return for Charles’s indulgence towards the church, Laud aE? his followers 
took care to magnify, on every occafion, the regal authority, and to treat,, 
with the utmoft difdain or deteftation,.all puritanical pretenfions to a free and. 
independent conititution, But while thefe prelates were fo liberal in raifing the 
crown at the expence of public liberty, they made no fcruple of incroaching,. 
themfelves, on the royal rights the moft inconteftable ; in order to exalt the 
hierarchy, and procure to their own order dominion and independance. © All 
the doétrines,, which the Romifh church had borrowed from fome of the fa- 
thers, and which freed the fpiritual from fabordination to the civil power, were 
now adopted by the church of England, and interwoven with her political and: 
religious tenets. A divine and apoftolical charter was infifted on, preferably 


_ to a legal and parliamentary one: The facerdoral character was magnified as fa- 
cred and indefeizable : All right to fpiritual authority, or even to private judg- Pe: 


ment in fpiritual fubjects, was refufed to profane laymen: Ecclefiaftical courts. 
were held by the bifhops in their own name, without any notice taken of the 
King’s authority : And Charles, tho’ extremely jealous of every claim in popu- 
lar affembliess feemed rather to encourage, than reprefs, thofe encroachments in. 
his clergy. Flaving felt fome fenfible inconveniences from. the independent fpi-. 
rit of parliaments, he attached himfelf intirely to thofe, who profefled a devoted: 
obedience to his crown and perfon; ‘nor did he forefee, that the ecclefiaftiéal pow- 
er, which he exalted, not admitting of any precife boundary, might in time ’be- 
come more dangerous to publie peace and no lefs fatal to royal prerogative, than. 
the other. 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the perfon, according to general opi-. 
nion, ‘who introduced a novelty, which, tho” overlooked by. Charles, made a: 
déep impreffion on many of the byeftanders. After the ufual ceremonies, thefe 
words were recited to the King: ‘*Stand and hold faft; from henceforth, the 
% place, to which you have b:en heir by the fucceffion of your forefathers, be- 
“ing now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, and by the 
« Harids of us and all the bifhops and fervants of God. And, as you fee the 
** clergy to come nearer the altar-than others, fo remember, that, in all places. 
** convenient, you givethem greater henour; that the Mediator of God and man 
*¢ may eftablifh you on the kingly throne, to be a mediator betwixt the clergy 
‘¢ and the laity; and that you may reign for ever with Jefus Chrift, the King of. 
‘“« kings, and Lord of lords, +: 
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Tue principles, which exalted prerogative, were not entertained by the King, — 
merely as foft and agreeable to his royal ears: They were alfo put in practice en 
during all the time, that he ruled without parliaments. ‘Tho’ frugal and regu- 
lar in his expences, he wanted money for the fupport of government ; and he le- 
vied it, either by the revival of obfolete laws, or by violations, fome more open; 
fome more difguifed, of the privileges of the nation. ‘Tho’ humane and gentle 
in his temper, he gave way to feverities in the ftar-chamber and high commiffion, 
which feemed requifite, in order to fupport the prefent model of adminiftration, 
and reprefs the rifing fpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under thefe two 
heads, may be reduced all the remarkable tranfattions of this reign, during fome 
years: For, in peaceable and profperous times, where a neutrality in foreign af- 
fairs is obferved, fcarce any thing is remarkable, but what is, in fome degree, 
blamed or blameable. And, left the hope of relief or protection from parlia- ’ 
ment might encourage oppofition, Charles iffued a proclamation, in which he de- 
clared, ‘* That, whereas, for feveral ill ends, the calling again of a_ parliament 
** is divulged; tho’ his Majefty has fhown, by frequent meeting with his peo-~ 
‘* ple, his love to the ufe of parliaments : Yet the late abufe having, for the pre- 
‘* fent, driven him unwillingly out of that courfe ; he will account it prefump- 
** tion for any one'to preferibe to him any time for the calling that affembly.” 
This was generally conftrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, no more 
parliaments were intended to be fummoned, And every meafure of the King 
confirmed a fufpicion, fo difagreeable to the generality of the people. 


Tonnace and poundage’were continued to be levied by the royal authority Irregular le- 
alone. ‘The'former arbitrary impofitions were ftill exa&ted. Even new impo- V's of money. 
fitions were laid on feveral kinds of merchandice. 

Tue cuftom-houfe officers received orders from the council to enter into any 
houfe, warehoufe, or cellar; to fearch any trunk or cheft; and to break any bulk 
whatever; in default of the payment of cuftoms. 

In order to exercife the militia, and keep them in good order, each county, 
by an edict of the council, was affeffed in a certain fum, for the entertainment of 
a mufter-mafter, appointed for that fervice. 


Compositions were openly made with recufants, and the popith religion be- 
came.a regular partof the revenue. This was all the perfecution, which it under- 
went during the reign of Charles. ) 

A commiffion was gianted for compounding with fuch, as were poficfed of 
crown-lands upon defective titles; and, under this pretence, fome money was 
exacted from the people. 
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FHere was a law of Edward Il,*, That whoever was poflefied of twenty 
pounds a-year in land, fhould be obliged, when fummoned, to appear and to re- 
ceive the order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that time, partly by the 
change of denomination, partly by that in the value of money, were equivalent 
to 200 in the fixteenth and feventeenth century; and it feemed juft, that the 
King fhould not infift ftriétly on the letter of the law, and oblige people of | 
fo {mall revenue to accept of that expenfive honour.. Edward VI. +, and Queen 
Elizabeth {,. who had both of them made ufe of this expedient for raifing money, 
had fummoned only thofe poffeffed of forty pounds a-year and upwards to receive 
knighthood, or compound for their negleét; and Charles imitated their example, 
in granting the fame indulgence. Commiftioners were appointed for fixing the 
rates of compofition ; and inftructions were given to thefe commiffioners, not to 
accept of a lefs {um than would haye been due by the perfon, upon a tax of three 
fubfidies and a half. Nothing proves more plainly, how ill difpofed the people 
were to the meafures of the crown, than to obferve that they loudly complained 
of an expedient founded on pofitive ftatute, and warranted by fuch recent prece- 
dents. The law was pretended to: be obfolete; tho’ only one reign had inter- 
vened fince the laft execution of it. 


Barnarp, lecturer of St. Sepulchres, London, had. this. expreffion in his 
prayer before fermon ;, Lord, open the eyes of the Queen's Majefty, that fhe may fee 
jefus Chrift, whom foe has pierced with her infidelity, fuperftition, and idolatry, He 
was queftioned in the high commiffion court; but, upon his fubmiffion, difmiffed. 
Leighton, who had wrote libels againft the King, the Queen, the bifhops, and the 
whole adminiftration, was condemned by a very fevere, if not a cruel, fentence:s, 
but the execution of it was fufpended- for fome time, in expeétation of his fub- 
miffion §. All the feverities, indeed, of this reign, were exercifed againift thofe, 
who triumphed in their fufferings, who courted perfecution, and braved autho- 
rity: And, upon that account, their punifhment may be deemed the more jutt, 
but the lefs prudent. To have neglected them intirely, had it been confiftent 
with order and public fafety, had been the wifett meafure, which could. have been, 
embraced ; as perhaps, it had been the moft fevere punifhment, which could have 
been inflicted on thefe zealots. 


In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fabric, fubfcriptions we fet 
on foot, for the repairing and rebuilding St. Paul’s ; and the King, by his coun- 
tenance and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking. ' By order of the 

privy 


* Statutum de militibus. + Rymer, tom, xv. p. 124. t Id. 493, 504. 
§ Kennet’s compleat hiftory. 
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privy council, St. Gregory’s church was removed, as an impediment to the project 
of extending and beautifying the cathedral. Some houfes and fhops likewife 
were pulled down; and compenfation was.made to the proprietors... As there was 
no immediate profpect of affembling a parliament, fuch acts of power in the King 
became neceffary ; and in no former age would the people have entertained any 
fcruple with regard to them. It muft be remarked, that the puritans were ex- 
tremely averfe to the raifing this ornament to the capital. It favoured, as they 
pretended, of popifh fuperftition. 

An office was erected for the fealing of cards: A new tax, which, of itfelf, was 
liable to no objection; but was of the moft dangerous confequence, when con- 
fidered as arbitrary and illegal. 


Mownopories were revived; an oppreffive method of levying taxes, being un- 
limited as well as deftructive of induftry. The laft parliament of James, which 
abolifhed monopolies, had left a very equitable exception in favour of new inven- 
tions ; and under pretext of thefe, and of erecting new companies and corpora- 
tions, was this grievance now renewed. The manufacture of foap was given to 
a company, who paid a fum for their patent. Leather, falr, and many other com: 
modities, even down to linnen rags, were likewife put under reftrictions. 


’Trs affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was reaped from thefe pro- 
jects, that of 200,000 pounds levied from the people, fearce 1500 came into the 
King’s coffers. Tho’ we ought not to fufpect the noble hiftorian of exaggerations 
to the difadvantage of Charles's meafures ; this faét, it muft be owned, appears 
incredible. The fame author adds, that the King’s intention was to teach his 
fabjects how unthrifty a thing it was to refufe reafonable fupplies to the crown. 
An imprudent project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of punifhment ; 
and to hope, by acts of violence, to break their refractory {pirits, without being 
pofieffed of any forces to prevent refiftance. 


Tue council of York had been firft erected, after a rebellion, by a patent from 
Henry VIII. without any authority of parliament; and this exercife of power, 
like many others, way indulged to that arbitrary monarch. “Phat council had 
long acted chiefly as a criminal court; but, befides fome innovations, introduced 
by James, Charles thought proper, fome time after Wentworth was made prefi- 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large civil jurifdiction, and that, in 
fome refpeéts, difcretionary. ”Tis not improbable, that the King’s intention was 
only to prevent inconveniencies, which arofe from the bringing’ every caufe, from 
the moft diftant parts of the kingdom, into Weftminfter-hall: But the confe- 


quence, in the mean time, of this meafure, was the putting all the northern coun- 
ties 
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ties out of the protection of ordinary law, and the fubyecting them to an autho- 
rity fomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular aés of that council were, this year, 
complained of, 


Tue court.of ftar.chamber extended very far its authority; and it was matter 
of complaint, that it encroached upon the jurifdiction of the other courts; im- 
pofing heavy fines and inflicting fevere punifhment, beyond the ufual courfe of 


juftice. Sir David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, chiefly becaufe he had dif- 
fuaded a friend from compounding with the commiffioners of knighthood, 


Prywne, a barrifter of Lincoln’s-Inn, had wrote an enormous quarto of a 


thoufand pages, which he called Hifirio-Majftyx. Its profefied purpofe was to de- 


cry ttage-plays, comedies, interludes, mufic, dancing ; but the author likewife 


took occafion to declaim againft hunting, public feftivals, Chriftmas-keeping, 
‘bonefires, and May-poles. His zeal againit all thefe levities, he fays, was firft 


moved, by obferving, that plays fold better than the cheiceft fermons, and that 


they were frequently printed on finer paper than the Bible itfelf. Befides, that 


the players were often papifts, and defperately wicked; the play-houfes, he af- 
firms, are Satan’s chapels, the play-haunters little better than incarnate devils, and 


fo many fteps in a dance, fo many paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he 


reprefents to have been, his frequenting and aéting of plays; and thofe, who no- 


‘bly confpired his death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their in- 


dignation at that enormity. The reft of his thoufand pages were of a like ftrain. 
Fie had obtained a licence from Archbifhop’s Abbot’s chaplain; yet was he in- 


‘dicted in the ftar-chamber as a libeller. It was thought fomewhat hard, that 


general invectives againft plays fhould be interpreted into fatyres againft the King 
and Queen, merely becaufe they frequented thefe amufements, and becaufe the 


Queen fometimes acted a part in paftorals and interludes, which were reprefented 


at court. The author, it-muft be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the hier- 


archy, the innovations in religious worthip, and the new fuperttitions, introduced 


by Laud ; and this probably, together with the obftinacy of his behaviour be- 
fore the ftar-chamber, was the reafon why his fentence was fo fevere. He was 


‘condemned to be put from the bar; to ftand on the pillory in two places, Weft- 


minfter and Cheapfide ; to lofe both his ears, one in each place; to pay so000 
pounds fine to the King ; and to be imprifoned during life, , 


Tus fame Prynne was a great hero among the puritans; and it was chiefly with 
a view to mortify that feét, that, tho’ of an honourable profeffion, he was condemn- 
ed by the ftar-chamber to fo ignominious a punifhment. The thorough-paced 
puritans were diltinguifhable by the fournefs and aufterity of their manners, and 


by 
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by their averfion'to all pleafure and fociety. To infpire them with better hu- shee Iit.. 
mour was certainly,, both for their own fake and that of the public, a very lauda- id 
ble intention in the court; but, whether pillories, fines, and prifons, were proper 
expedients for that purpofe, may admit of fome queftion. 

ANOTHER expedient, which the King tried, in order to infufe cheerfulnefs into: 
the national devotion, was not much more fuccefsful. He renewed his father’s 
edict fir allowing {ports and recreations on Sunday to fuch as attended public 
worfhip; and he ordered his proclamation for that purpofe to be publicly read 
by the clergy after divine fervice. Thofe, who were puritanically affected, re-- 
fufed obedience, and were punifhed by fufpenfion or deprivation. The differences. 
between the fects were before fufficiently great; nor was it neceflary to widen 
them farther by thefe inventions. 

Some encouragement and protection, which the King and the bifhops gave to 
wakes, church-ales, brice-ales,,and other cheerful feftivals of the common people, 
were the objects of like fcandal to the puritans. 

Tuis year, Charles made a journey into Scotland, attended by his court, in 
erder to hold a.parliament there, and’ to pafs thro’ the ceremony of his coronation, 
The nobility and gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other,. in expreffing all 
duty and refpect to the King, and in. fhowing mutual friendthip and regard to 
each other. Noone could have fufpeéted, from exterior appearances, that fuch. 
dreadful {ccnes were approaching. 

One chief article of bufinefs (for it deferves the name) which the King tranf- 
aéted:in this parliament, was, befides the obtaining fome fupply, to procure au- 
thority for ordering the habits of clergymen. The act pafled not without oppo- 
fition and difficulty.. The dreadful furplice was before men’s eyes; and they ap- 
prehended, with fome reafon, that, under fan¢tion of this- law, it would foon be 
introduced among them. Tho’ the King believed,. that his prerogative intitled 
him to a general power of direCling whatever belonged to the external govern- 
ment of the church; this was-efteemed a matter of too great importance to be 
ordered without the fanéction of a particular ftatute. 3 

IMMEDIATELY after the King’s return: to England, he heard of Archbifhop 
Abbot’s death: And, wichout delay, he conferred that dignity. on his favourite, 
Laud; who, by this acceffion of authority, was now enabled to maintain eccle- 
fiaftical difcipline with greater rigour, and:to. ageravate the general difcontent of 
the’ nation. : 

Lavp obtained the bifhopric of London for his friend, Juxon; and,. about a 
year after Portland’s death, had intereft enough to engage the King to make that 


prelate Lord high treafurer. Juxon was a-perfon.of great integrity, nats 
anc 
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and humanity, and endued with a good underflanding: Yet did this laft promo. 
tion give general difcontent. His birth and charaGter were too ob{cure for a man 
ra.fed to one of the higheft offices of the crown. And the clergy, it was thought, 
were already too much elated by former inftances of the King’s attachment to 
them, and needed not this farther encouragement to aflume dominion over the 
laity. The puritans, likewife, were much diffatishied with Juxon, notwithftand- 
ing all his eminent virtues; becaufe he was a lover of profane field-fports and 
hunting. 


SHIP-MONEY was now introduced. The firft writs of this kind had been only 
directed to feaport-towns: But fhip-money was at this time levied on the whole 
kingdom ; and each county was rated at a particular fum, which was afterwards 
aflefled upon individuals. The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, lit- 
tle exceeding 200,000 pounds; it was levyed upon the people with juftice 
and equality ; and this money was intirely expended upon the navy, to the great 
honour and advantage of the kingdom: Yee all thefe circumftances could not te- 
concile the peopleto the impofition. It was intirely arbitrary : By the fame right, 
any other tax might be impofed: And men efteemed a powerful fleet, tho’ very 
defireable, both for the credit and fecurity of the kingdom, but an unequal recom- 
pence for their liberties, which were thus facrificed to the obraining it. 


ENGLAND, it mutt be owned, was, in this re{pect, very unhappy in its prefent 
fituation, that the King had entertained a very different idea of the conftitution, 
from that which degen, in general, to prevail among his fubjects, He did not 
regard the privileges of the people as fo facred and inviolable, that nothing but 
the moft extreme neceflity could juftify an infringement of them. He confider- 
ed himfelf as the fupreme magiftrate, to whofe care heaven, by his birth-righe, 
had committed his people, whofe duty it was to provide for their fecurity and 
happin.{s, and who was vefted with very ample difcretionary powers for that fa- 
Jutary purpofe. If the obfervance of the antient laws and cuftoms was confif- 
tent with the prefent convenience of government, he thought himfelf obliged to 
comply with that rule; as the eafieft, the fafeft, and what procured the moft 
prompt and willing obedience. But when a change of circumftances, efpecially 
if derived from the obftinacy of the people, required a new plan of adminiftra- 
tion; national privileges, he thought, mutt yield to fupreme power ; nor could 
any order of the ftate oppofe any right to the will of the fovereign, directed tothe 
good of the public. . That thefe principles of Soverament were derived from the 
uniform tenor of the Englifh laws, it would be rath to affirm. The Huuating 
hature of the conftitution, the impatient humour of the people, and the variety 
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of events, had, no doubt, in different ages, produced many exceptions and con- Chap. I!I. 
tradi€tions, Thefe obfervations alone may be eftablifhed on both fides, thatthe 1934 
appearances were fufficiently ftrong in favour of the King to apologize for his fol- 

lowing fuch maxims, and that public liberty mutt be fo precarious under this ex- 

orbitant prerogative, as to render an oppofition, not only excufable, but laudable, 

in the people. 


Some laws had been enacted, during the reign of Henry VII. againtt depopu- 
lation, or the converting ‘arable lands into pafture. By a decree of the ftar- 
chamber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an offence of this na- 
ture. ‘This fevere fentence was intended to terrify others into compofition ; and 
above 30,000 pounds were levied by that expedient. Like compofitions, or in 
default of them, heavy firies, were required for encroachments on the King’s for- 
refts ; whofe bounds, by decrees, efteemed arbitrary, were extended ‘much be- 
yond what was ufual. The bounds of one forreft, that of Rockingham, were in- 
creafed from fix miles to fixty *. The fame humour, which made the people re- 
fufe to the King voluntary fupplies, difpofed them, with much better reafon, to 
murmur again{t thefe irregular methods of taxation. 

Mortey was fined 10,000 pounds, for reviling, challenging, and ftriking, in 
the court of Whitehall, Sir George Theobald, one of the King’s fervants. This 
fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was compounded, as was ufual in 
fines impofed by the ftar-chamber, we are not informed. 


Auxison had reported, that the Archbifhop of York had incurred the King’s 
difpleafure, by afking a limited toleration to the catholics, and an allowance to 
build fome churches for the exercife of their religion. For this flander againft the 
Archbifhop, he was condemned in the ftar-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be 
committed to prifon, to be bound to his good behaviour during life, to be whip- 
ped, and to be fet on the pillory at Weftminfter, and in three other towns in Eng- 
Jand. Robins, who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by a 
fentence equally fevere. Such events are rather to be confidered as rare and de- 
tached inftances, collected by the fevere fcrutiny of hiftorians, than as proofs of 
the prevailing genius of the King’s adminiftration. And it is alfo certain, that 
{candal againft the great, tho’ feldom profecuted at prefent, is, however, in the eye 
of the law, a great crime, and fubjects the offender to very heavy penalties, 


Cuartes had imitated the example of Elizabeth and James, and had iffued 
proclamations forbidding the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in 
London, and ordering them to retire to their country-feats. For difobedience to 
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this edict, many were indicted by the attorney-general, and were fined in the ftar- 
chamber. ‘This occafioned difcontents, and the fentences were complained of, as 
illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of which no body pretended to, 
doubt; muft they not be put in execution? In no inftance, I muft confefs, does 
it more evidently appear, what confufed and uncertain ideas were, during that 
age, entertained concerning the Englifh conttitution. 7 

Ray, having exported fuller’s earth, contrary to the King’s proclamation, 
was, befides the pillory, condemned in the ftar-chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds. 
Like fines were levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for difobeying a proclama- 
tion, which forbad the exportation of gold. In order to account for the fubfe- 
quent convulfions, even thefe incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 
contemptible. Such feverities as thefe were afterwards magnified into the greateft 
enormities. 


THERE remains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting hackney coaches to 


ftand in the ftreet. We are told, that there were not above twenty coaches of 


that kind in London. There are, at prefent, near a thoufand. 


Tue effects of fhip-money began now to appear. A enicals fleet of fixty 
fail, the greateft, which England had ever known, was equipped under the Earl 
of Rorinanberiand, who had orders to attack the herring-buffes of the Dutch, 
which fifhed in what were called the Britifh feas. The Dutch were content to 
pay 30,000 pounds for a licence during this year. They openly denied, however, 
this claim of dominion in the feas, beyond the friths, bays, and fhores; and it 
may be queftioned whether the laws of nations warrant any farther pretenfions. 

Tuts year the King fent a fquadron againft Sallee ; and with the affiftance of 
the Emperor of Morocco, deftroyed that receptacle of pyrates, by whom the 
Englifh commerce and even the Englifh coafts had been long infefted. This 
fmall exploit was of confequence, and the utmoft that could be expected from a 
prince, who had no army nor revenue ; and who had not been able, without em- 
ploying the moft difficult and even dangerous expedients, to equip a fleet, and 
thereby provide, in fome degree, for the reputation and fafety of his kingdoms. 


Burton a divine, and Baftwick a phyfician, were tried in the ftar-chamber 
fcr feditious and {chifmatical libels, and were condemned to the fame punifhment, 
which had been inflicted on Prynne, Prynne himfelf was tried for a new offence ; 
and, together with another fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned to lofe what 
remained of his ears. Befides, that thefe writers had attacked, with great feve- 
rity, and even an scuers shes zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the 
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church; the very anfwers, which they gave in to the court, were fo full oftcontu- Chap. UL 
macy and of invectives againft the prelates, that no lawyer could be prevailed = 
with to fign them. ‘The rigors however, which they underwent, being fo unwor- 

thy men of their profeffion, gave general offence; and the patience, or 1ather 
alacrity, with which they fuffered, increafed ftill farther the indignation of the pablie. 

The feverity of the ftar-chamber, which was generally afcribed to Liaud’s paffionate 
difpofition, was, perhaps, in itfelf, fomewhat blameabJe; but will natural, to 

us, appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoft latitude, that liberty of the orefs, 

which is fo neceflary in every monarchy, confined by legal limitations. Fut as 

thefe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of Charles, nor a any 

time before ; fo was the freedom of fpeech totally unknown, and was genrrally 
deemed, as well as religious toleration; incompatible with all good government. 

No age nor nation, among the moderns, had ever fet an example of fuch indul- 

gence: And it feems unreafonable to judge of the meafures, embraced daring 

one period, by the maxims which prevail in another. 


Burton in his book, where he complained of innovations, mentioned among 
others, that acertain Wednefday had been appointed for a faft, and that the faf was 
ordered to be celebrated without any fermons. ‘The intention, as he pretended, of 
that novelty was, by the example of a faft without fermons, to fupprefs al the 
Wednefday’s lectures in London. ’*Tis obfervable, that the church of Rome and 
that of England, being, both of them, lovers of form and ceremony and order, 
are more friends to prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical fectaries, who 
find, that the latter method of addrefs, being directed to a numerous audence 
prefent and vifible, is more inflaming and animating, have always regarded it as 
the chief. part of divine fervice. Such circumftances, tho’ minute, it may not be 
improper to tranfmit to pofterity ; that thofe, who are curious of tracing the 
hiftory of the human mind, may remark, how far its feveral fingularities coin- 
cide in different ages. 

Certain zealots had erected themfelves into a fociety for buying in of im- 
propriations, and transferring them to the church ; and great fums of money had 
been bequeathed to the fociety for thefe purpofes. But it was foon oblerved, that 
the on!y ufe which they made of their funds, was to eftablifh lecturers in all the con- 
fiderable churches; men, who, without being fubjected to epifcopal authority, em 
ployed themfelves entirely in preaching and in fpreading the fire of puritarifm. 
Laud took care, by a decree, which was paft in the court of exchequer, and which 
was much complained of, to abolifh this fociety, and to ftop their progrefs. [t 
was, however, ftill obferved, that, throughout England, the lecturers were, al of 
them, puritanically affected; and from them the clergymen, who contented tlem- 
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felves with reading prayers and homilies to the people, commonly received the 
reproachful appellation of dumb dogs. - 


Tue puritans, reftrained in England, fhipped themfelves off for America, and 
laid there the foundations of a government, which pofieffed all the liberty, both 
civil and religious, of which they found themfelves deprived in their native 
country. But their enemies, unwilling that they fhould any where enjoy eafe 
and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous confequences of fo dif- 
affected a colony, prevailed with the King to iffue a proclamation, debarring 
thefe devotees accefs even into thofe inhofpitable defarts. Eight thips, lying in 
the Thames, and ready to {ail, were ftayed by order of council’; and in thefe 
were embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden, and Oliver Cromwel *, who 
had refolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the other extre- 
mity of the globe ; where they might enjoy lectures and difcourfes of any length 
or form which pleafed them. The King had afterwards full leizure to repent 
this exercife of his authority. | 


Tue bifhop of Norwich, by rigoroufly infifting on uniformity, had banifhed 
many induiftrious tradefmen from that city, and chaced them into Holland. The 
Dutch began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; and thought 
that ufeful arts and obedience to the laws formed a good citizen; tho’ attended 


with errors in fubjects, where it is not allowable for human nature to expect any po- 
fitive truth. or certainty. 


CompLaints about this time were made, that the petition of right was, in 
fome inftances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the King and council, 
bail or releafement had been refufed to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers. 

Wittrams, bifhop of Lincoln, a man of great fpirit and learning, a’very po- 
pular prelate, and who had been Lord keeper, was fined’ 10,000 pounds, com- 
mitted to the Tower during the King’s pleafure, and fufpended from his office. 
This fevere fentence was founded on very frivolous pretences, and was more af- 
cribed to Laud’s vengeance, than to any guilt of the bifhop, Laud, however, 
had owed his firft promotion entirely to the good offices of that prelate with King 
James. But fo implacable was the haughty primate, that he raifed up a new pro- 
fecution againft Williams, on the ftrangeft pretence imaginable.- In order to levy 
the fine, fome officers had been fent to feize all the furniture and books of hig 
epifcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the houfe, they found in a cor- 
ner fome neglected letters, which had been thrown by, as ufelefs. Thefe letters 
were wrote by one Ofbaldifione, a fchoolmafter, and were directed to Williams. 
Mention was there made of a Ztzle §rcat man; and in another paflage, the fame 


| perfon 
* Mather’s Hiftory of New-England, book 1. Dugdale, Bates. ; 
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-perfon was denominated a Uitle urchin. By inferences and conftructions, thefe 
epithets were applied to Laud; and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
anew, as having received feandalous letters, and not difcovering that private 
correfpondence. For this offence, another fine of 8000 pounds was levied on 
him by a fentence of the ftar-chamber : Ofbaldiftone was likewife brought to 
trial, and condemned to a fine of 5000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 
pillory before his own fchool. He faved himfelf by flight; and left a notein his 
ftudy, where he faid, ‘* That he was gone beyond Canterbury.” | 


Turse iniquitous profecutions of Williams feeni to be the moft violent mea- 
fure, purfued by the court during the time that the ufe of parliaments was fuf- 
pended. Williams was a man who had been indebted for ali his fortune to the 
favour of James; but having quarreled, firft with Buckingham, then with Laud, 
he threw himfelf into the country party; and with great firmnefs and vigour op- 
pofed all the meafures of the King. A creature of the court to become its ob- 
{tinate enemy, a bifhop to countenance puritans ; thefe circumftances excited in- 
dignation, and engaged the minifters in thefe fevere meafures. Not to mention, 
what fome writers relate, that, before the fentence was pronounced againft him, 
Williams was offered a pardon upon his fubmiffion, which he refufed to make. 
The court was apt to think, that fo refractory a {pirit muft by any expedient be 
broken and fubdued. © 
Iw a former trial, which Williams underwent, (for thefe were not the firft) 

there was mentioned, in court, a ftory, which, as it difcovers the genius of par- 
ties, may be worth reciting. Sir John Lambe, urging him to profecute the 
putitans, the prelate afked, what fort of people thefe fame puritans were? Sir 
John replied, ‘* That to the world they feemed to be fuch as would not {wear, 
«¢ whore, nor be drunk; but they would lye, cozen, and deceive: That they 
<< would frequently hear two fermons a-day, and repeat them too, and that fome- 
<< times they would faft all day long.” This character muft be conceived to be 
fatyrical; but yet, it may be allowed, that that fect was more averfe to fuch 
irregularities as proceed from the excefs of gaiety and pleafure, than to thofe 
enormities, which are the moft deftructive of fociety. The former were oppo- 
fite to the very genius and fpirit of their religion; the latter were only a tranf- 
oreffion of its precepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthufiaft to con- 
vince himfelf, that-a ftrict obfervance of the one would attone for any violation 
of the other. 

In 1632, Lord treafurer Portland had infifted with the vintners, that they fhould 
fabmit to a tax of a penny a-quart, upon all the wine which they retailed. But this 


propofal they utterly refufed. In order to punifh them, a decree fuddenly, with- 
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out enquiry or examination, pafled in the ftar-chamber, prohibiting them to fell 
- drefs victuals In their houles, Two years after, they were queftioned for 
reach of this decree ; and in order to avoid punifhment, they agreed to lend 
the King fix thoufand pounds. Being threatened, during he fubfequent years 
with fines and profecutions, they at laft compounded the matter, and fubmiteed 
, pay half the duty, which was at firft demanded of then. It required little 
orefight to perceive, that the King’s right of iffuing proclanations muft, if pro- 
fecuted, draw on a power of taxation. fire 


Lingurve was accufed before the ftar-chamber, of pubifhing and difperfing 
feditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be examined ; bu refufed to take the 
oath, ufual in that court, that he would anf{wer interrogatories, by which he 
might be led to accufe himfelf. For this contempt, as it i invecncenda he was 
condemned to be whipped, pilloried, and imprifoned. Whik he was thin ed at 
the cart, and ftood on the pillory, he harangued the populace, and ddetaieacd vio- 
lently againft the tyranny of bifhops. From his pockets alfo he fcattered pam- 
phlets, faid to be feditious; becaufe, I fuppofe, they attaked the hierarch 
The ftar-chamber, who were ficting at that very time, order:d him eanittarall 
to be gagged. He ceafed not however, tho’ both gagged ani pilloried, to flamp 
with his foot and gefliculate, in order to fhow the people, that, if be had it in 
his power, he would ftill harangue them. This behaviour rave freth provoca- 
tion to the ftar-chamber; and they condemned him to be inprifoned in a dun- 
geon, and to be loaded with irons. It was found very difficult to break the fpi- 


rits of men, who placed both their honour and their con{ciene in fuffering. 


Tue jealoufy of the church appeared in another inftance les tragical. Arch 
the King’s fool, who, by his office, had the privilege of jeting ‘oh his ratte 
and the whole court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon Laud who was 
too facred a perfon to be played with. News having arrived from Scodaaa of 
the firft commotions excited by the liturgy, Archy, feeing tie primate pais b | 
called to him, Who's fool, now, my Lord 2. For this offence, Archy was aaa 
by fentence of the council, to have his coat pulled over his head, and to be dif 
mified the King’s fervice, 

Flere is another inftance of that rigorous fubjection, in vhich all men were 
held by Laud. Some young gentlemen of Lincoln’s-inn, heited by their cups 
having drank confufion to the Archbifhop, were, at his inftization, cited sone 
the ftar-chamber. ‘They applied to the Karl of Dorfet fos protection, Whe 
bears witne/s againft you? {aid Dorfet. One of the drawers, they replied. | Where 
did he fand, when you were fuppofed to drink this health 2 fubjoned the Earl. He 
wvas at the door, they replied, going out of the room. Tu/b! cried he; the pal 
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was miftaken: Ya drank to the confufion of the Archbifoop of Canterbury's enemies ; 
and the fellow was gone before you pronounced the laft word. This hint fupplied 
the young gentlemen with a new method of defence: And being advifed by Dorfet 
to behave with great humility and fubmiffion to the primate; the modefty of 
their carriage, tht ingenuity of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
Lord, faved then from any feverer punifhment than a reproof and admonition, 
with which they were difmiffed. 
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Tuts year, Joln Hambden defervedly acquired, by his fpirit and courage, uni+ Trial of 


verfal popularity :hroughout the nation, and has merited great renown with potte- 
rity for the bold ftand, which he made, in defence of the laws and liberties of 
his country. After the laying on of fhip-money, Charles, in order to difcourage 
all oppofition, ud propofed the queftion to the judges; ‘* Whether, in a cafe 
‘<< of neceflity, fr the defence of the kingdom, he might not impofe this taxa- 
<¢ tion; and whether he was not fole judge of the neceffity *°’ Thefe guardians 
of Jaw and liberty replied, with great complaifance, ‘‘ That in a cafe of necef- 
“* fity.he might mpofe that taxation, and that he was fole judge of the neceflity.” 
Mr. Hambden Ind been rated at twenty fhillings for an eftate, which he held in 
the county of Buckingham: Yet notwithftanding this declared opinion of the 
judges, notwithfanding the great power, and fometimes rigorous maxims of the 
crown, notwithftinding the little profpect of relief from parliament ; he refolved,. 
rather than tamely fubmit to fo illegal an impofition, to ftand a legal profecu- 
tion, and expofe himfelf to all the indignation of the court. The cafe was ar- 
cued during twdve days, in the exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of 
England; and tle nation reearded, with the utmoit anxiety, every circumftance 
of this celebratec trial. The event was eafily forefeen: But the principles, and 
reafonings, and behaviour of all the parties, engaged in the trial, were much 
canvafled and enquired into; and nothing could equal the favour paid to the one 
fide, except the 1atred, which attended the other. ; ; 

Ir was urgedby Hambden’s council, that the plea of neceffity was in vain in- 
troduced into a trial of law; fince it was the nature of neceflity to abolifh all 
law, and, by irrdiftible violence, to diflolve all the weaker and more artificial 
ties of human foziety. Not only the prince, in cafes of extreme diftrefs, is ex- 
empted from the ordinary rules of adminiftration : All orders.of men are, then 
levelled; and any individual may confult the public fafety by any expedient, 
which his fituation enables him to employ. But to produce fo violent an.effect, 
and fo hazardou: to every community, an. ordinary danger or difficulty is not 


fufficient; much lefs, a neceffity, which is merely fa¢titious and pretended. 
Where 


Hambder, 
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Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every member of 
the fociety ; and tho’ all antient rules of government are in that cafe abrogated, 
men will readily, of themfelves, fubmit to that irregular authority, which is 
exerted for their prefervation. But what is there in common between fuch fup- 
pofitions, and the prefent condition of the nation? England enjoys a profound 
peace with all her neighbours: And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged 
in furious and bloody wars among themfelves, and by their mutual enmities far- 
ther enfure her tranquillity. The very writs themfelves, which are iffued for the 
levying of fhip-money, contradi& the fuppofition of neceffity, and pretend only, © 
that the feas are infefted with pyrates; a flight and temporary inconvenience, 
which may well wait a legal fupply from parliament. The writs likewife allow 
feveral months for equipping the fhips; which proves a very calm and delibe- 
rate {fpecies of neceffity, and one that admits of delay much beyond the forty 
days requifite for fummoning that affembly. °Tis {trange too, that an extreme 
neceffity, which is always apparent, and ufually comes to a fudden crifis, fhould 
now have continued, without interruption, for near four years, and fhould have 
remained, during fo long a time, invifible to the whole kingdom. And as tothe 
pretenfion, that the King is fole judge of the neceflity ; what is this, but to fub- 
ject all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleafure ? To expect 
that the public will be convinced by fuch reafoning, muft aggravate the general 
indignation ; by adding, to violence again{t men’s perfons and their property, fo 
cruel a mockery of their underftanding. 

In moft national debates, tho’ the reafons may not be equally ballanced, yet are 
there commonly fome plaufible topics, which may be pleaded even in favour of 
the weaker fide ;+ fo complicated are all human affairs, and fo uncertain the views, 
which give rife to every public meafure: But it muft be confeffed, that, in che prefent 
cafe, no legal topics of any weight can be thrown into the oppofite fcale. The 
impofition of fhip-money, is apparently one of the moft dangerous invafions of 
national privileges, not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which the 
mo(t arbitrary princes in England, fince any liberty had been afcertained to the 
people, had ever ventured upon*. In vain were precedents of antient writs pro- 
duced: Thefe writs, when examined, were only found to require the fea-ports, 
fometimes at their own charge, fometimes at the charge of the counties, to fend 
their fhips for the defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, which empow- 
ered the crown’to iffue fuch writs, was abolifhed, and its exercife almoft entirely 
difcontinued, from the time of Edward IIT. and all the authority, which remained © 

or 


* It muft, however, be allowed, that Queen Elizabeth ordered the fea-ports to fit out fhips at their 
own expence during the time of the Spanifh invafion. Monj/on’s Naval Trads. 
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or was afterwards exercifed, was to prefs fhips into the public fervice, to be payed Chap. Ill. 
for by the public *. How wide were thefe precedents from a power of arbitra- sh 
rily obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new fhips, to victual and 

pay them, for the public ; nay, to furnifh money to the crown for that purpofe? 

What fecurity either againft the farther extenfion of this claim, or againft em- 
ploying to other purpofes the public money, fo levied? ‘The plea of neceffity 

would warrant any other taxation as well as that of fhip money; and it was 
difficult to conceive the kingdom in a fituation, where that plea could be urged 

with lefs plaufibility than at prefent.. And if fuch maxims and fuch practices 
prevail; what has become of national liberty? What authority is left to 

the great charter, to the ftatutes, and to that very petition of right, which in the 

prefent reign, had been fo folemnly enacted, by the concurrence of the whole 
legiflature ? 


NorwiTHsTANDING all thefe reafons, the prejudiced or proftituted judges, 
four + excepted, gave fentence in favour of the crown. Hambden, however, 
obtained by the trial the end, for which he had fo generoufly facrificed his fafety 
and his quiet: The people were rouzed from their lethargy, and: became fenfible 
of the danger, to which their liberty was expofed. ‘hefe national queftions 
were canvafled in every company; and the more they were examined, the more 
evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was totally fubverted, and 
an unufual and arbitrary authority exercifed over the kingdom.  Slavifh princi- 
ples, they faid, concurred with illegal practices ; ecclefiaftical tyranny gave aid 
to civil ufurpation ; iniquitous taxes were fupported by arbitrary punifhments ; 
and the whole rights of the nation, tranfmitted through fo many ages, fecured 
by fo many laws, and purchafed by the blood of fo many heroes and_ patriots, 
now lay proftrate at the feet of the monarch. What tho’ public peace and na- 
tional induftry encreafed the commerce and opulence of the kingdom? This ad- 

VoL. I, Exe vantage 


> 


* The power of taxing themfelves is an undoubted and moft important privilege of the people of 
England. The only apology, which could be made for the King in impofing fhip-money, is derived 
from a topic. which could not jufthy be admitted by any court of judicature; that all the privileges 

pics J ) p J 5 
of the people were fo far fubordinate to royal prerogative, that in cafes of neceffity they might law- 
Pp P / + oS é Y Cc 
fully be difpenfed with. Such a doérine may be tolerable, where the neceflity is f{uppofed evident» 
extreme, and inevitable. But the King thought, that a lefs neceflity, 1f it proceeded from the obfti- 
nacy of the people, might warrant this extraordinary exertion of prerogative: A principle, it muft 
be owned, very daneerous to national liberty, and fuch as no lawyer ought to be allowed to plead. 

2 & I 
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Whatever therefore may be advanced in excufe for the King, nothing reafonable cam be faid in fa 
vour of the judges, | 

+ See State Trials: Article, fhip-money, which contains the fpeeches of four judges in favour 

of Hambden. 
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vantage was temporary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the, 
crown, but to the fpirit of the Englith, the remains of their antient freedom. 
What tho’ the perfonal charaéter of the King, amidft all his mifeuided councils, 
might merit indulgence, or even praifle? He was but one man;- and the privi- 
leges of the natioa, the inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be facrificed 
to his prejudices and miftakes, Such, or more fevere; were the fentiments pro- 
moted by a great party in the nation: |No excufe on the King’s part, or allevia- 
tion, however reafonable, could be hearkened to or admitted: And to redrefs 
thefe grievances, a parliament was impatiently longed for; or any other incident, 
however calamitous, which might fecure the people againft thofe oppreffions, 
which they felt, or the greater ills, which they apprehended, from the combined 
encroachments of church and ftate, 
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HIE grievances, under which the Englith laboured, when confidered In 

themfelves, without regard to the conftitution, fearce deferve the name ; 
nor were they either burthenfome on the people’s properties, or any way fhocking 
to the natural humanity of mankind. Even the taxation of fhip-money, -inde- 
pendent of the corfequences, was rather an advantage to the public; by the ju- 
dicious ufe, which the King made of the money, levied by that expedient. And 
tho’ it was juftly apprehended, that fuch precedents, if patiently fubmitted to, 
would end in a total difufe of parliaments, and in the eftablifhment of arbitrary 
authority ; Charles dreaded no oppofition from the people, who are not com- 
monly much affected with confequences, and require fome ftriking motive, to, 
engage them into a refiftance of eftablifhed government. All ecclefiattical af- 
fairs were fettled by law and uninterrupted precedent ; and the church was be-~ 
come a confiderable barrier to the power, both lecal and illegal, of the crown. 
Peace too, induftry, commerce, opulence ; nay, even juftice and Jenity of ad-— 
| miniftration, 
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miniftration, notwithftanding fome few exceptions: All thefe were enjoyed by Ch. 'V. 
the people; and every other blefling.of government, except liberty, or rather the “"°’ 
prefent exercife of liberty and its proper fecurity. It feemed probable, therefore, 

that affairs might long have continued on the fame footing. in England, had it 

not been for the neighbourhood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, and. 

lefs difpofed to fubmiffion and obedience. It was from thence the commotions 

firft arofe; and ’tis therefore time for us to return thither, «nd to give an account 

of the fituation of that country. 

Tuo’ the pacific, and not unfkilful government of James, and the gréat au-Difcontents 
thority, which he had acquired, had much allayed the feuds among the great? °°OC"® 
families, and had eftablifhed law and order throughout the kingdom; the no- 
bility were ftill pofleffed of the chief power and influence over the people: ‘Their 
property was very extenfive; their hereditary jurifdiétions and their feudal te- 
nures increafed their authority ; and the attachment of the gentry to the heads 
of families eftablifhed a kind of voluntary fervitude under the cheiftains. Befides 
that long abfence had much loofened the King’s connexion with the nobility, who 
refided chiefly at their country feats; they were, in geneial, at this time, tho’ 
from flight caufes, very much difgufted with the court. Charles, from the na- 
tural piety or fuperftition of his temper, was exttemely attached to the ecclefi- 
aftics: And as it is natural for men to perfuade themfelves, that their intereft 
coincides with their inclination; he had eftablifhed it «s a fixed maxim of 
policy, to increafe the power and authority of that orcer. ‘The prelates, he 
thought, eftablifhed regularity and difcipline. among the clergy; the clergy in- 
culcated obedience and loyalty among the people: And asthat rank of men had 
no feparate authority, and no dependance but on the crow; the royal power, it 
would feem,.might, with the greateft fafety, be entrufted-in their hands.. Many 
of the prelates, therefore, he raifed to the chief dignities of the ftate: Sporf- 
wood, Archbifhop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor: Nine of the bifhops 
were privy counfellors » “Fhe bifhop of Rofs afpired to the office of treafurer : 
Some of the prelates poffefied places in the exchequer: And it was even endea- 
voured to revive the firft inftitution’of the college of juftice, and to fhare equally 
between the clergy and laity the whole judicative authority. Thefe advantages, 
which were pofieffed by the church, and which the bifhop: did not always enjoy 
with fuitable modefty, difgufted the haughty nobility, who, deeming themfelves 
fo much fuperior in rank and quality to this new order of men, were difpledfed 
to find themfelves inferior in power and influence. -dntefefi joined: ifelf to am: 
bition ; and begot.a jealoufy, left the epifcopal fees, whier, at the reformation; 
had been pillaged by the nobles, fhould again be enriched:at-their-expence.. By 
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Chap. 1V. a moft ufeful and beneficent Jaw, the impropriations had already been ravithed 


. 


1637. 


from the great men: Power had been given to affign, to the impoverithed clergy, 
competent livings from the tythes of each parifh :_ And what remained, the pro- 
prietor of the land was impowered to purchafe at a low valuation. The King 
likewife, warranted by antient law and practice, had declared for a general re- 
{umption of all crown-lands, alienated by his predeceffors; and tho’ he took 
no itep towards the execution of this project, the very pretenfion to fuch power 
had excited jealoufy and difcontent. | | | | 

-Norwitustanpine the tender regard, which Charles bore to the whole 
church,. he had been able in Scotland, to acquire only the affe@tion of the fupe- 
rior rank among the Clergy. The minifters, in general, equalled, if not exceed- 
ed the nobility, in. their prejudices again{t the court, againit the prelates, and 
againit epifcopal authority. Tho’. the eftablifhment of the hierarchy might 
{eem advantageous to the inferior Clergy, both as it erected dignities, to which 
all of them might afpire, and as it beftowed a luftre on the whole body, and 
allured men of family into it; thefe views had no influence on the Scotch eccle- 
fiaftics. In the prefent difpofition of men’s minds, there was another circums 
{tance, which drew confideration, and counter-ballanced power and riches, the 
ufual foundations of diftinction among men; and that was, the fervour of piety; 
and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious lectures and difcourfes, Check. 
ed by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy regarded epifcopal ju- 
rifdiction both as a tyranny and an ufurpation, and maintained a parity among 
ecclefiaftics to be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter or infringe. 
While fuch ideas prevailed, the moft moderate exercife of authority would have 
given difguft; much more, that extenfive power, which the King’s indulgence 
encouraged the prelates to aflume. The jurifdiction of prefbyteries, fynods, and | 
other democratical courts was, in a manner, abolifhed by the bifhops ; and the 
general aflembly itfelf had not been fummoned for feveral years. A new oath 
was arbitrarily exacted of intrants, by which they fwore to obferve the articles 
of Perth, and fubmit to the liturgy and canons. And in a word, the whole fyf- 
tem of church government, during a courfe of thirty years, had been changed by 
means of the innovations introduced by James and Charles. 


Tue people, under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not fail to _ 
partake of the difcontents, which prevailed among thele two Orders; and where — 
real grounds of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of imaginary. 
The fame horror againft popery, with which the Englifh puritans were pofiefled, 
was obfervable among the populace in Scotland; and among thefe, who were 
more uncultivated and uncivilized, feemed rather to be inflamed into a higher — 

degree 
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degree of ferocity. The genius of religion, which prevailed with the court and Chap. IV. 


prelacy, was of an oppofite nature; and having fome affinity with the Romith 
worfhip, led them to mollify, as much as-poffible, thefe fevere prejudices, and 
to {peak of the catholics in more charitable language, and with more reconcil- 
ing expreffions. From this foundation, a panic fear of popery was eafily raifed ; 
and every new ceremony or ornament, introduced into divine fervice, was part 
of that great myftery of iniquity, which, from the encouragement of the King 
and the bifhops, was to overfpread the nation. The few innovations, which 
James had made, were confidered as preparatives to this grand defign; and the 
farther alterations, attempted by Charles, were reprefented as a plain declaration 
of his intentions. Thro’ the whole courfe of this reign, nothing had more fatal 
influence, in both kingdoms, than this groundlefs apprehenfion, which, with fo 
much induftry, was propagated, and with fo much credulity, was embraced by 
all ranks of men. 

Amupsr thefe dangerous complaints and terrors of religious grievances, the 
civil and ecclefiattical privileges of the nation were imagined, and with fome rea- 
fon, not to be altogether free from invafion. 


Tue eftablifhment of the high-commiffion by James, without any authority 
of law, feemed a confiderable encroachment of the crown; and erected the moft 
dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally dangerous and arbi- 
trary. All the fteps towards the fettlement of epifcopacy had indeed been taken 
with confent of parliament: The articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621: In 
1633, the King had obtained a general ratification of every ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment: But all thefe laws had lefs authority with the nation, that they were 
known to have pafied contrary to the fentiments even of thofe who voted for 
them, and were in reality extorted by the authority and importunity of the fo- 
vereign. The means, however, which both James and Charles had employed, 
in order to influence the parliament, were intirely regular; and no reafonable 
pretence had been afforded for reprefenting thefe laws as null or invalid. 


Bur there prevailed among the greatetft part of the nation another principle, 
of the moft important and moft dangerous confequence, and which, if admitted, 
deftroyed intirely the validity of all fuch ftatutes. The ecclefiaftical authority 
was fuppofed to be totally independent of the civil ; and no aé&t of parliament, 
nothing but the confent of the church itfelf, was reprefented as fufficient ground 
for the introduétion of any change in religious worfhip or difcipline. And tho’ 
James had obtained the vote of afiemblies for receiving epifcopacy and his new 
rites; it muft be confeffed, that fuch irregularities had prevailed in conftituting 


chef ecclefiaftical courts, and fuch violences in conducting them, that there were 
fome 
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fome grounds for denying the authority of all their acts. Charles, fenfible, that 
an extorted confent, attended with fuch invidious circumftances, would rather be 
prejudical to his meafures, had intirely laid afide the ufe of aflemblies, and was 
refolved, in conjunétion with the bifhops, to govern the church by an authority, 
to which he thought himfelf fully intitled, and which he believed abfolutely un- 
controulable. 


Tue King’s great aim was to compleat the work, fo happily begun by his fa- 
ther; to eftablith dilcipline upon a regular fyftem of canons, to introduce a litur- 
Sy into public worfhip, and to render the ecclefiattical government of all his 
kingdoms intirely regular and uniform. Some views of policy might move him 
to this undertaking : But the chief motives were derived from miftaken princi- 
ples of zeal and confcience. 

Tur canons for. eftablithing ecclefiaftical jurifdiction were promulgated in 
16353 and were received by the nation, tho’ without much appearing oppofi- 
tion, yet with great inward apprehenfion and difcontent. Men felt difpleafure, 
at feeing the royal authority fo highly exalred by them, and reprefented as abfo- 
lute and uncontroulable. They faw. thefe {peculative principles reduced to prac- 
tice, and a whole body of ecclefiattical laws eftablifhed, without any previous 
content either of church or ftate: They dreaded, that, by a parity of reafon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, would be aflumed in Civil 
matters: They remarked, that the delicate boundaries, which feparate church 
and ftate, were already pafied, and many civil ordinances eftablithed by the ca- 
nons, under pretext of ecclefiaftical inftitutions: And they were apt to deride 
the negligence, with which thefe important edicts had been compiled ; when they 
found, that the new liturgy or fervice-book was every where, under fevere pe- 
nalties, enjoyned by them, tho’ it had not yet been compofed or publithed. Ie 
was, however, foon expected ; and in the reception of it, as the people are al- 
ways moit affected by what is external and expoied to the fenfes, it was appre- 
hended, that the.chief difficulty would confit. | 

Tue liturgy, which the King, from his own authority, impofed on Scotland, 
was copied from’ that of England: But left a fervile imitation might fhock the 
pride of his antient kingdom, a very few alterations,: in order to. fave appearan- 
ces, were made in it; and in that fhape it was tranfmitted to the bifhops at 
Edinburgh. But the Scotch had univerfally entertained. a notion, that, tho’ 
riches and worldly glory had been thared out to them with a {paring hand, they 
could boaft of {piritual treafures more abundant and more genuine, than were 
enjoyed by any nation under heaven. Even their fouthern neighbours, they 
thought, tho’ feparated from Rome, ftill retained a Sreat tincture of the primi- 
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tive pollution; and their liturgy was reprefented as’a fpecies of mafs, tho’ with Chap. | 
fome lefs fhow. ‘and embroidery. Grea prejudices, therefore, were — 037° 
againit it, even confidered in itfelf; much more, when regarded as a prepara- 
tive, which was jeon to introduce into Scotland al! eh abominations of popery. 
And as the very few alterations, which diftinguifhed the new liturgy from the 
Einglifh, feemed to approach nearer the ‘doctrine cf the real prefence ; this cir- 
cumftance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of every fufpicion, with which 
the people were pofiefled. 

F.asTER-DAY was, by proclamation, appointed for the firft reading of the fer- 
vice in Edinburgh: But in order to judge more furely of men’s difpofitions, the 
council delayed the matter, till the 23d of July ; and they even gave not'ce, 
the Sunday before, of their intention to commence the ufe of the new liturgy. 
As no confiderable fymptoms of difcontent appeared, they thought,’ that they 
might fafely proceed in their purpofe; and accordingly, in the cathedral church 
of St. Gyles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his furplice, began the fervice ; 
the bifhop himfelf, and many of the privy council being prefent. But no fooner Ses ee =< 
had the dean opened the book, ‘than a multitude of the meaneft fort, moft of 4 
them women, clapping thew hands, curfing, and crying out, 4 pope! a pope ! 
antichrift ! ftone him! raifed fuch a tumult, that it was impoffible to proceed with 
the fervice. The bifhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeafe the popu- 
lace, had a ftool thrown at him: The council were infulted: And it was with 
difficulty, that the magiftrates were able, partly by authority, partly by force, 
to expel the rabble, and to fhut the doors againft them. The tumult, however, 
ftill continued without: Stones were thrown at the doors and windows: And 
when the fervice. was ended, the bifhop, going home; was attacked, and narrow- 
ly efcaped the hands.of the enraged multitude. In the afternoon, the Lord 
privy feal, becaufe he carried the bifhop i in his coach, was {fo pelted with ftones, 
and hooted at with execrations, and preffed upon by the eager populace, that, if 
his fervants, with drawn fwords, had not kept them off, the bifhop had run the 
utmoft, hazard of his life. 

Tuo’ it was violently ntpecierey that the low rabble, who alone appeared, 
had been infligated by fome of higher condition, yet no proof of it could ever 
robation of the licenticufnefs of 


Ant ‘6 


be produced ; and every one fpake with dilapp: 
the giddy multitude. It was not. thought fafe, however, to hazard a new infule 
by any new attempt to read the liturgy ; and the populace feemed, for the time; 
to be appeafed and fatisfied. But it being known, that the King ftill perfevered 
in his intentions of impofing that mode of worfhip, men fortified themfelves ftill 
farther in their prejudices againft it; and great multitudes. reforted to Edin- 
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burgh, in order to oppofe oe introduétion of fo hated a novelty. It was not 
Reine before they broke out into the moft violent diforder. The bifhop of Gal- 
loway was attacked in the {treets, and chaced into the chamber, where the privy 


‘council was fitting. The council itfelf was befieged and violently attacked : 


The town-council met with the fame fate: And nothing could have faved the 
lives of all of them, but their application to fome popular lords, who pro- 
tected them, and difperfed the multitude. In this fedition, the aétors were of 
fome better condition than in the former; tho’ no body of rank feemed, as yet, 
to countenance them. 7 


Aut men, however, began to unite and to encourage each other, in oppofition 
to the religious innovations, introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the 
council were figned and prefented by perfons of the higheft quality: The women 
took party, and, as is ufual, with great violence: The clergy, every where, 
loudly declaimed againft popery and the liturgy, which they reprefented as the 
fame: The pulpits refounded with vehement invectives againf antichrift: And 
the populace, who firft oppofed the fervice, was often compared to Balaam’s afs, an 
animal, in itfelf, {tupid and fenfelefs, but whofe mouth had been opened by the 
Lord, to the admiration of the whole world. In fhort, fanaticifm mingling with 
faction, private intereft with the fpirit of liberty, fymptoms appeared, on all 


hands, of the moft dangerous infurrection and diforder. 


THE primate, a man of wifdom and moderation, who was all along averfe to 
the introduction of the liturgy, reprefented to the King the ftate of the nation : 
The Earl of Traquaire, Lord treafurer, fet out for Laie in order to lay the 
matter more fully before him: Every circumftance, whether the condition of Eng- 
land or of Scotland was confidered, fhould have engaged him to defift from fs 
hazardous an attempt: Yet was Charles inflexible. In his whole conduét of this 
affair, there appeared no marks of the good fenfe, with which he was undoubtedly 
endowed: A lively inftance of that fpecies of character, fo frequently to be met 
with; where there are found parts and judgment in every difcourfe and opinion ; 
in many actions, indifcretion and imprudence. Men’s views of things are the 
refult of their underftanding alone: Their conduct i is regulated by their under- 
ftanding, their temper, and Hie paflions. —- 


To fo violent a combination of a whole eadom. Charles had nothing to 
oppofe but a proclamation ; in which he pardoned all paft offences, and exhorted 
the people to be more obedient for the future, and to fubmit peaceably to the ufe 
of the litu:gy. This proclamation was inftantly encountered with a public pro- 
tcftution, prefented by the Earl of Hume and Lord Lindefey: And this was 

the 
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the firft time, that men of quality had appeared in any violent a& of oppofition. Chap. 'V. 
But this proved acrifis. The infurrection, which had been advancing by a gra- 1Ria® 
dual and flow progrefs, now blazed out at once. No diforder, however, attend- 

ed it, On the contrary, a new order immediately took place. . Four tables,. as 

they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. One confifted of nobility, ano- 

ther of gentry, a third of minifters, a fourth of burgefits. The table of 

gentry was divided into many fubordinate tables, according. to their different 
counties. In the hands of the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom 

was placed. Orders were iffued by them, and every where obeyed, with the ut- 

moft regularity.. And among the firft aéts of their government was the produc- 

tion of the CovENAnrT. 


Tuis famous covenant confifted firft of a renunciation of popery, formerly Thecovenant. 
fined by James in his youth, and compofed of many invectives, fitted to in- 
flame the minds of men againft their fellow creatures, whom heaven has enjoined 
them. to cherifh and. to love. There followed a bond of union, by which the 
fub{cribers obliged themfelves to refift religious innovations, and-to defend each 
other againft all oppofition whatever: And all this, for the greater glory of God, 
and the greater honour and advantage of their king and country. All ranks 
and conditions, all. ages and fexes, flocked to the fubfcription of this covenant : 
Few, in their judgment, difapproved of it; and ftill fewer dared openly to con- 
demnit, The-King’s minifters and counfellors themfelves were, moft of them, 
feized by the general contagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to 
their country, it was thought, would withdraw themfelves from fo falutary and 
fo pious.a combination. 


Tue -treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, accompanied with all the 
‘terrors of a Spanifh inquifition, was fcarcely, during the preceding century, op- 
pofed in the Low Countries with more determined fury, than was now, by the 
Scotch, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with his inoffenfive liturgy. 


Tue King began to apprehend the confequences. He fent the Marquefs. of 
Hamilton, as commiffioner, with authority to treat with the covenanters. He 
required the covenant to be renounced and recalled: And-he thought, that on 
his part he had made very fatisfactory conceflions, when he offered to fufpend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be received:; 
and fo to model the high commiffion, that it fhould no longer give offence to 
his fubjeéts. Such general declarations could not well give content to any, 
much lefs to thofe who carried fo much higher their pretenfions. The covenan- 
ters found themfelves feconded by the zeal of the whole nation. Above fixty 
thoufand people were affembled in a tumultuous manner about Edinburgh. 

Vou. I. Ff Charles 
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Charles poffeffed ‘no regular “forces in either 6f his kingdoms. “And the difcon- 
tents in England, tho? fecret, were believed fo violent, that the King, it was 
thought, would find it very difficult to employ in fuch a caufethe power of that 
nation. The more, therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland confidered ‘their 
fituation, the lefs apprehenfions did they entertain of royal power, and the more 
rigoroufly did they infift on intire fatisfaétion.. In anfwer to Flamilton’s demand 
of renouncing the covenant, they plainly told him, that they would fooner re- 
nounce their baptifm: And the minifters invited the commiffioner himfelf to fub- 
{cribe it; by informing him, “ With what peace and comfort it had filled the 


“¢ hearts of all God’s people ; what refolutions and beginnings of reformation of 


** manners were fenfibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above any meafure 
** they had ever before found or could have expected ; how great glory the 
“Lord had. received thereby ; and what confidence they had, that God would 
“* make Scotlaud a blefled kingdom.” ; 7 


Hamitton returned to London: Made another fruitlefs journey, with new 
conceffions, to Edinburgh: Returned again to London; and was immediately 
fent back with {till more fatisfactory conceffions. The King was now willing 
intirely to abolifh the canons, the liturgy, and the high commiffion-court. He 
was even refolved to limit extremely the power of the bifhops, and was content, 
if, on any terms, he could retain that order in the church of Scotland. And to 
enfure all thefe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to fummon firff an 
aflembly, then a parliament, where every national grievance might be redrefied 
and remedied, Thefe: fucceffive conceffions of the King, which yet came ftill 
fhort of the rifing demands of the malecontents, difcovered his own weaknefs, 
encouraged their infolence,; and gave no fatisfaction. The offer, however, of an 


affembly and a parliament, in which they expected to be intirely mafters, was — ) 


very willingly embraced by all the covenanters. : | 

CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies had reaped from their cove- 
nant, refolved to have a covenant on his fide ; and he ordered one to be drawn 
up for that purpofe. It confifted:of the fame violent renunciation of popery 
above-mentioned ; which, tho’ the King did not approve of it, he thought it fafeft 
to adopt, in order to remove all the fufpicions, entertained againft him. As the 
covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence againft all oppofition, had been éaré- 
ful not to except the King; Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed to 
this renunciation, and which expreffed the fubfcribers duty and loyalty to his Ma- 
jefty. But the covenanters, perceiving, that this new covenant was only meant 
to weaken and divide them, received it with the utmoft {corn and deteftation. 


And 
5 
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And without delay, they proceeded to the modelling the future affembly, from Chap. IV, 
which fuch great atchievements were expected. 1038. 


THe genius of that religion, which prevailzd in Scotland, and which, every 4 —— 
day, was fecretly gaining groundin England, was far from inculcating deference” 
and fubmiffion to the ecclefiaftics, merely as fach: Or rather, by. nourifhing in 
every individual, the higheft raptures and extafies of devotion, it confecrated, in 
a manner, every individual, and, in his own eyes, beftowed a character on him, 
much fuperior to what forms and ceremonious inftitutions could alone confer. 
The clergy of Scotland, tho’ fuch tumult was excited about religious worfhip 
and difcipline, were both poor, and in fmall numbers; nor are they, in gene- 
ral, to be confidered, at leaft in the beginnng, as the ringleaders of the fedi- 
tion, which was raifed) on their account. On the contrary, the laity, appre- 
hending, from feveral inftances, which occurred, ‘a fpirit of moderation in that 
order, refolved to domineer intirely in the afembly, which was fummoned, and 
to hurry on the ecclefiaftics by the fame furious zeal, with which they were them- 
felves tran{ported. 

Ir had been ufual, before the eftablifhment of prelacy, for each prefbytery 
to fend to the aflembly, befides two or thret minifters, one lay-commiffioner ; 
and, as all the burroughs and’ univerfities fent likewife commiflioners, the lay- 
members, in that ecclefiaftical court, very nearly equalled the ecclefiaftics. Not 

nly this inftitution, which James, apprehenfive of zeal in the laity, had abolifhed, 
was now revived by the covenanters :-They alfo introduced an innovation, which 
ferved ftill farther to reduce the clergy to fubjection.. By an edict of the tables, 
whofe authority was fupreme, an elder, from each parifh, was ordered to at- 
tend the-prefbytery, and to give his vote in the choice both of the commiffioners 
and minifters, who fhould be deputed to the aflembly. Ass it is not ufual for the 
minifters, who are put in the lift of candidates, to claim a vote, the whole elec- 
tions, by that means, fell into the hands of the laity: The moft furious of all 
ranks were chofen: And thé more to overawe the clergy, a new device was 
fallen upon, of chufing, to every commiffioner, four or five lay-afleffors, who, 
tho’ they could: have no vote, yet might interpofe with their counfel and autho- 
rity in the aflembly. 

Tue affembly. met at Glafgow: And, .befides an infinite concourfe of people, 21f of Nov, 
all the nobility and gentry of any family or intereft were prefent, either as mem- 
bers, affeffors, or fpectators ; and-it was apparent, that the refolutions, taken by 
the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of oppofition. A firm deter- 
mination had been entered into, of utterly abolifhing epifcopacy ; and as a pre- 


parative to it, there was laid before the prefbytery of Edinburgh, and folemnly 
F f 2 read 
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read in all the churches of the kingdom, an accufation againft the bifhops, “as 
guilty, all of them, of herefy, fimony, bribery, perjury, cheating, inceft, adult 
tery, fornication, common {wéaring, drunkennefs, gaming, breach of the fab- 
bath, and.every other crime, which had occurred to the accufers. ‘The bifhops 
fent a proteft, declining the authority of the affembly 5 the commiffioner too 
protefted againit that court, as-illegally conftituted and elected ;, and, im his Mas 
jefty’s name, diffolved it, This meafure was forefeen} and little regarded, The 
court {till continued to fit, and to finith their bufinefs,. The whole acts of affembly, 
fince the acceflion of James to the crown of England, were, upon pretty reafon- 
able grounds, declared null and invalid. The acts of parliament, which affeéted 
ecclefiaftical affairs, were fuppofed,.on that very account, to-have.no manner of 
authority. And thus epifcopacy, the high-commiftion, the . articles of Perth; 
the canons, and the liturgy, were abolifhed: and. declared. unlawful - And the 
whole fabric, which James and. Charles, in a long courfe of years, had -been 
rearing with fo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. The cove- 
nant likewife was ordered to be. figned by every. one, under pain-of excommu-- 
nication, | 


Tue independence of. the ecclefiattical upon’ the civil power was the old prefs- 
byterian principle, which had’ been zeatoufly adopted at the reformation, and 
which, tho’ James and Charles had obliged the church publicly to difclaim ity, 
had fecretly been adhered'to. by all ranks of peopie. It was commonly afkedy, 
whether Chrift or the King was fuperior:. And as the anfwer. feemed obvious, . 
it was: inferred, that..the afleasbly, being Chrift’s council,, was fuperior,- in 
all {piritual matters, to the parliament, which was- only the-King’s.. But as. 
the covenanters were fenfible, that this confequence;, tho’ it feemed*to them. 
isrefragable, would not be affénted to by the King;:it became requifite to maine- 
tain their religious tenets by military force, and not to -trutt intirely to fuper- 
natural affiftance, of. which, however, they held themfelves well affured: They: 
caft their-eyes: on all. fides, abroad and at.home, whence-ever. they could ‘expect: 
any aid or fupport. : | ae 

Arter: France and’ Holland’ had’ entered into a. league ‘again{t Spain, and: 
framed a treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and to divide be. 
tween them the low-country-provinces, England was invited to: preferve a. neu-- 
trality between the contending parties, while the: French. and’ Durch fhould at- 
tack the maritime towns of Flanders. But the King replied tod’Eftrades, the 
French ambaflador,: who opened the propofal, that. he had a {quadron ready, 
and would crofs: the feas, if neceffary, with an army of 15,000 men, in or 
der~to prevent thefe projected conquefts.: This an{wer, which. proves, that: 

. Charles,. 
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Charles, tho? he-expreffed: his mind with an imprudent cander, had, at lafty 
acquired.a juft idea of national intereft, irritated extremely Cardinal Richelieu ; 
and. in revenge, that politic, and. enterprizing minifter carefully fomented the 
firft commotions in Scotland, and fecretly fupplied the covenanters with: 
money and arms,.in orcer to fortify them in. their oppofition, again{t their 
fovereigns 


Burt the chief refource of the Scotch malecontents, was imthemfelves, and in 


their own vigour and ability. No regular eftablifhed commonwealth could take 
jufter meafures,. or execute them with greater promptitude, than did this tumul- 
tuous combination,’ inflamed with bigotry for religious trifles, and faction with- 
out a reafonable object. . The whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged; and) 
the men of greateft ability, foon acquired. the afcendant; which their family-in- 
tereft enabled them tomaintain. The Earl of Argyle, tho’ he long feemed to 
temporize, had; at laft, embraced the covenant; and he became the chief leader 


of that party:. A man equally fupple and inflexible, cautious and. determined, 


and entirely qualified to make a figure during a factious and turbulent period. 
The Earls of Rothes, Caffils,. Montrofe, Lothian, the Lords Lindefey, Loudon, 
Yefter, Balmerino,.diftinguifhed themfelves in that party.. Many Scotch officers 


Chap. TVs: 
1639 


had acquired reputation in the German wars, particularly under Guitavus ; and. War. 


thefe were invited over to affift their country in her prefent neceffity. The com- 
mand was-entrufted to Lefly, a foldier of experience and ability. _ Forces were 
regularly inlifted and difciplined: .Arms were commiffioned and imported from 
foreign countries. A few caftles,; which belonged to the King, being unprovided 
of victuals, ammunition, and garrifons, were foon feized. And the whole 
country, except a fimall part, where the Marquefs of Huntley ftill adhered ‘to 
the King, being in the covenanters hands, was,. in a very little time, put into a 
tolerable pofture of defence. 

Tue: fortifications: of -Leith were begun and. carried on with great rapidity, 
Befides the inferior fort,.and thofe who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of 
volunteers, even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, and 
deemed the moft abject employment to be dignified by the fanctity of the caufe, 
Women too, of rank and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their fex, and the 
decorum, of their character, were intermingled with the loweft rabble. and car- 
ried, on their fhoulders, the rubbith, requifite for compleating the fortifications *. 


We muft not omit another auxiliary. of the. covenanters,.and:noinconfidera- 
ble one ; a prophetefs, who was. much followed and admired by all ranks of peo-. 


ple. Her name was Michelfon, a woman full of whimfies, . partly hyfterical, 
partly, 


* Guthry’s Memoirs, 
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partly religious; and inflamed with »a :Zzéalots ‘concefn for the ecclefiaftical difci- 
pline of the prefbyterians, » She fpoke only at certain times, and had’ often inter- 
ruptions of days and weeks: But when fhe began to renew her ecftafies, warn- 
ing of the happy event was conveyed over the whole country, thoufands crowd- 
ed about her houfe, and every word, which the uttered, was received with vene- 
ration, as the moft facred oracles. The covenant was her perpetual theme. 
The true, genuine covenant,: the faid; was ratified in heaven: ‘The King’s: cove- 
Rant was an invention of Satan: When the fpoke of Chrift, the commonly 
called him by the name of the covenanting Jefus. Rollo, a popular preacher, . 
and zealous covenanter, was her great favourite; and payed her, on his part, no 
lefs veneration. Being defired by the fpectators to pray with her, and fpeak to 
her, he anfwered; “That he durft not, and that it would be ill mannefs in him 
“* to ipeak, while his mafter Chrift was fpeaking in her *.”? 

Cuar ves had agreed to reduce epifcopal authority fo much, that ic would no 
longer have been of any fervice to fupport the crown; and this facrifice of his 
own intereft he was willing to make, in order to obtain public peace and tran- 
quillity. But he could not confent entirely to abolith an order, which he efteem- 
ed as effential to the being of a chriftian church, as his f{cotch fubjeéts thought 
it incompatible with that facred inftitution. The narrownels of mind, if we 
would be impartial, we muft either blame or excufe equally on both fides; and 
thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment, which time, by intro- 
ducing new fubjeéts of controverfy, will undoubtedly render quite familiar ta 
pofterity. 5 ee pcs ages 

So great was Charles’s averfion to violent and fanguinary meafures, and fo 
{trong his affection to his native kingdom, that, it is probable, the conteft in 
his breaft would be nearly equal between thefe laudable paffions, and his attach- 
ment to the hierarchy. The latter affection, however, prevailed for the time, 
and made him haften thofe military preparations, which he had projected for 
fubduing the refractory fpirit of the Scotch nation. By regular oeconomy, he 
Had not only payed all the debts contracted during the Spanifh and French wars 5 
but had amaffed a fum of 200,000 pounds, which he referved for any fudden 
exigency. The Queen had great intereft With the catholics, both from the fym- 
pathy of religion, and from the favours and indulgences, which fhe had been able 
to procure them. She now employed her credit, and perfuaded them, that it wag 
reafonable to give large contributions, asa mark of their duty to the King, 
during this urgent neceflity. A confiderable fupply was gained by this'means; to 
the great fcandal: of the puritans, who were mightily offended at feeing the King 

: | on 
* King’s declaration at large ; Burnet’s Memoirs of Hamilton, 


¢ 
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on fuch good terms with the papifts, and repined, that. others fhould give what Chap IV. 
they themfelves were difpofed to-refufe him. tea 
Cuarces’s fleet was formidable and well fupplied. . Having put sooo land- 
forces on board, he entrufted it to. the Marquefs of Hamilton, who had orders to 
fail to. the frith of Forth, and to caufe a diverfion in the forces of the malecon- 
tents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 3000 horfe, and 
was put under the command. of the Earl of Arundel, a Nobleman of, great fa- 
mily, but celebrated neither for military; nor political abilities. .The) Earl of 
Effex, a man of {trict honour, and extremely popular, efpecially among the fol- 
diery, was appointed lieutenant-general : The Earl of Holland was general of 
the horfe. ‘The King himfelf joined the army, and he fummoned all the peers 
of England to attend him. The whole had the appearance ofa fplendid court, 29th of May: 
rather that of a'military armament; and: m this fituation, carrying more fhow 
than real force with it, the camp arrived at Berwick. 
THe Scotch army was as numerous as that of the King, but inferior in caval- 
ry : The officers had more reputation and experience ; and the foldiers, tho’ un- 
difciplined and ill armed, were animated, as well by the national averfion to Eng- 
land and the dread of becoming a province to their old enemy, as by an unfur- 
mountable fervour of religion. The pulpits had extremely affifted the officers in 
levying recruits, and had thundered out anathemds upon all thofe who went not 
out to affift the Lord againft the mighty. Yet fo prudent were the leaders of the 
malecontents, that they immediately fent very fubmiffive meffages to the King, 
and craved leave to be admitted to a treaty. 


CuHartes knew, that the force of the covenanters was confiderable, their {pi- 
rits high, their zeal furious ; and as they were not yet daunted by any ill fuccefs, 
nereafonable terms could be expected from them. With regard therefore to a 
treaty, great difficulties occurred on both fides. Should he fubmit to the preten- 
fions of the malecontents; befides that the prelacy muft be facrificed to their re- 
ligious prejudices ; fuch a check would be given to regal authority, which had, 
very lately, and with much difficulty, been thoroughly eftablifhed in Scotland, 
that he muft expect, for ever after, to retain, in that kingdom, no more than the 
appearance of majefty. The great men, having proyéd, by fo fenfible a.trial, 
the impotence of law and prerogative, would return to. their former licentiouf- 
nefs: ‘The preachers would retain their innate arrogance : And the people, unpro- 
tected by juftice, would recognize no other authority, than that which they 
found to domineer over them. England alfo, it was much to be feared, would 
imitate fo bad an example ; and having already a {trong propenfity towards re- 
publican and puritanical factions, would expect, by the fame feditious practices, 

to 
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to attain the fame indulgence.. To advance fo far, without bringing the rebels te 
a total fubmiffion, at leaft to reafonable conceffions, was to promife them, in all 
future time, an impunity for rebellion. 

Ow the other hand, Charles confidered, that Scotland was never before, under 


any of his anceftors, fo united, and fo animated in its own defence; and yet 
“had often been able to foil’or elude the force of England, combined heartily in 


one caufe,’ and enured ‘by long practice to the ufe bi arms. How much greater 
difficulty would he find, at prefent, to fubdue'‘by violence a people, enflamed 


with religious prejudices ; while he could only oppofe to them a nation, ener-. 


vated by lone peace; and lukewarm in’ his fervice;°or what was more to be 
feared, many “Of them engaged in the fame party with the enemy. Should the 
‘war be only protracted beyond afummers; (and who could expect to finifh it in 
that period ?) his treafure. would fail-him; and, for fupply, he mutt have recourfe 
to an Enelifh parliament, whom, by fatal experience, he had ever found more 
ready to encroach on the prerogatives, than to aid the neceflities, of the crown. 
And what if he-receive a defeat from the rebel army? This misfortune was far 
from impoflible.. They, were engaged in a national caufe, and ftrongly actuated 
by miftaken .principles. His army. was retained entirely by pay, and looked 


onthe quarrel with the fame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary 
-troops, without poffefling the difcipline, by which fuch troops are commonly di- 
Stinguifhed, And. the. confequences of a, defeat, while. Scotland was enraged 


and England difcontented, were fo dreadful, that no motive fhould perfuade him 
to venture it. | 

Ir is evident, that Charles, by ithe bs and overfichts, had brought himfelf 
to fuch a fituation, that, whatever fide he embraced, his errors mutt Be langer- 


ous: No wonder, therefore, he. was in great perplexity. But he did infinitely. 


worfe, than embrace the worft party: For, properly fpeaktng, he embraced no 
party at all. He concluded a fudden pacification, in, which it was ftipulated, Thar 
he fhould withdraw his fleet and army ;, that, within eight and forty hours, the 
Scotch fhould difmifs their forces; that the King’s forts fhould be reftored to 
him ;. his authority acknowleged; and a general affembly and a parliament be 
immediately fummoned, in order to compofe all differences. What were the 
reafons, which engaged the King to admit fuch ftrange articles of peace, it is in 
vain to enquire: For there could be none. The cau/es of that event may admit 
of a more eafy explication. on 
Tue malecontents. had been very induftrious, in reprefenting to the Englith, 


the grievances, under which Scotland laboured, and the iil councils, which had 


been fuggetted to their fovereign. ‘Their liberties, they faid, were invaded : 


The 
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"The prerogatives of the crown extended beyond all former precedent: Illegal 
courts erected: The hierarchy exalted at the expence of national privileges : 
And fo many new fuperflitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical prelates, as 
begot a juft fufpicion, that a project was ferioufly formed for the reftoration of 
popery. The King’s condudt, furely, in Scotland, had been, in every thing, ex- 
cept in eftablifhing the ecclefiaftical canons, more legal and juftifiable, than in 
England; yet was there fuch a general refemblance in the complaints of both 
kingdoms, that the Englifh readily affented to all the reprefentations of the 
Scotch malecontents, and believed that nation to have been driven, by oppref- 
fion, into the violent councils, which they had embraced. So far, therefore, 
from being willing to fecond the King in fubduing the free fpirits of the Scotch, 
they rather pitied that unhappy people, who had been reduced to thofe extremi- 
ties: And they thought, that the example of fuch neighbours, as well as their 
affiftance, might, fome time, be advantageous to England, and encourage her to 
recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and liberties. ‘The géntry and 
nobility, who, without attachment to the court, without command in the army, 
attended in great numbers the Englifh camp, ‘greedily feized, and propagated, 
and gave authority to thefe fentiments: A retreat, very little honourable, which 
the Earl of Holland, with a confiderable detachment of the Englifh forces, had 
made before a detachment of the Scotch, caufed all thefe humours to blaze up 
at once: And the King, whofe character was not fufficiently vigorous nor deci- 
five, and who was apt, from facility, to embrace hafty councils, fuddenly 
affented to a meafure, which was recommended by all about him, and which 
favoured his natural propenfion towards the mifguided fubjects of his native 
kingdom. 

Cuar.es, having fo far advanced in pacific meafures, ought, with a fteddy 
tefolution, to have profecuted them, and have fubmitted to every tolerable con- 
dition, demanded by the affembly and parliament; nor fhould he have recom- 
menced hoftilities, but on account of fuch enormous and unexpected pretenfions, 
as would have juftified his caufe, if poffible, to the whole Englifh nation. So 
far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed, not only to confirm his former 
‘conceffions, of abrogating the canons, the liturgy, the high commiffion, and the 
articles of Perth; but alfo to abolifh the order itfelf of bifhops, for which he had 
fo zealoufly contended. But this conceffion was gained by the utmoit violence, 
which he could impofe on his difpofition and prejudices: He even fecretly re- 
tained an intention of feizing favourable opportunities, in order to recover the 
ground, which he had Joft: And one ftep farther he could not prevail with him- 
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Chap. IV. felf to advance.. The aflembly, when it met, payed not due deference to the: 
Po ae King’s prepofieffions, but gave full indulgence to their own, They voted epif- 
copacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was willing to allow it 
contrary to the conftitutions of that church. They fligmatifed the liturgy and: - 
canons, as popifh: He agreed fimply to abolifh them, ‘They denominated the 
high commiffion,, tyranny: He was content to fet it afide. The parliament,. 
which fat after the affembly, advanced pretenfions, which tended to diminith the 
civil power of the monarch; and what probably affected Charles much more, 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of affembly, when, by: the King’s infiruc- 
tions, Traquaire,'the commiffioner, prorogued them. And on account of thefe’ 
"Warrenewed.claims, which might eafily. have been forefeen, was the war renewed; with great. 
advantages on the fide of the coyenanters, and difadvantages on that of the 
King. | ? . 
No fooner had. Charles concluded the pacification without conditions, than the: 
neceflity of his affairs, and his want of money, obliged him to difband his army ; 
and, as they had been held together folely by mercenary views, it was not 
poffible, without great trouble, and expence, and lofs of. time, again to affem- 
ble them. The more prudent covenanters had coneluded, that their pretenfions: - 
‘being fo contrary to the intereft, and ftill more.to the inclinations,..of the King,. 
it was likely, that they would again be obliged to fupport their caufe by arms. 
and they were therefore careful, in. difmiffing their troops, to. preferve- nothing. 
but the appearance of a pacific dilpofition. ‘The officers had orders to be ready 
on the firft fummons :. The foldiers: were warned. not to think. the nation fecure: 
from an Englifh invafion: And the religious zeal, which animated all ranks. 
of men, made them immediately fly to their ftandards, fo foon.as the trumpet: 
was founded by their fpiritual and temporal leaders.. The credit, which, in: 
their laft expedition, they had acquired, by obliging their fovereign to depart: 
-from all his pretenfions,. gave courage to every one, in undertaking this new: 
_enterprize.. 


2640. . Tue King, with great difficulty, made fhift to draw. together an army: But: 
foon found,. that,. all favings being gone, and great debts contracted, his reve-- 
nues would be infufficient to fupport them. An Englifh parliament, therefore,, 
April i3th: formerly: fo.unkind and intractable, muft now, after above eleven years intermif-- 

fon, after trying many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied difgutts. 
4th Englifh : pres: aaa 
pealinncot. given to the puritanical party, be fummoned to aflemble, amidft the moft pref- 
fing neceflities of the crown. 
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Tuer Earl of Traquaire, had intercepted a letter, wrote to the King of France 
‘by the Scotch malecontents ; and had conveyed this letter to the King. | Charles, 
partly repenting of the large conceffions which he had made to the Scotch, part- 
ly difgufted at their freth infolences and pretenfions, feized this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had thrown into the Tower, the Lord Loudon, com- 
miffioner from the covenanters ; one of the perfons who had figned the treafon- 
able letter: And he now laid the matter before the parliament, whom he hoped 
to inflame by the refentment, and alarm by the danger, of this application toa 
foreign power. By the mouth of the Lord. keeper, Finch, he difcovered his 
wants, and informed them, that he had been able to affemble his army, and to 
fubfift them, not by any revenue which he poffefled, but by means of a large 
debt of above 300,000. pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he 
had given. fecurity upon the crown-lands. He reprefented, That it was necef- 
fary to grant fupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of his military ar- 
maments: That the feafon was far advanced, the time precious, and none of it 
muft be loft in deliberation: That tho’ his coffers were empty, they had not 
been-exhaufted by unneceflary pomp, or fumptuous buildings, or any other kind 
of magnificence: That whatever fupplies had been levied from his fubjects, had 
‘been employed for their advantage and prefervation, and like vapors rifing out 
of the earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in fweet and refrefhing fhow- 
ers on the fame fields from. which they had, at firft, been exhaled: That tho’ 
he defired fuch immediate affiftance as might prevent, for the time, a total dif- 
order in the government, he was far from any intention of precluding them of 
their right ‘to inguire into the ftate of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions 
for the redrefs of their grievances: That as much as was poffible of this feafon 
fhould be afterwards allowed them for that purpofe: 1 hat as he expected only 
fuch fopply at prefent as the current fervice neceffarily required, it would be re- 
quifite to afilemble them again next winter, when they fhould have full leifure to 
conclude whatevér bnfinefs had, this.feafon, been left imperfect and unfinithed ; 
That the parliament of Ireland had twice put fuch truft in his good intentions 
as to grant him, in the beginning of the fefflion, a very large fupply, and had 
ever experienced good effects from the confidence repofed in him: And that, in 
every circumftance, his people fhould find his conduct fuirable to a juft, pious, 
and gracious King, and fuch as was calculated to promote an intire harmony be- 
tween prince and parliament. 


However plaufible thefe topics, they made fmall impreffion on the houfe of 
commons. By fome.illegal, and feveral fufpicious and imprudent meafures of 
the crown, and by the courageous oppofition, which particular perfons, amidft 
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Chap. IV, dangers and hardfhips, had made to them; the minds of men, throughout’ the 

BO40. nation, had taken fuch a turn a$ to afcribe every honour to the refiaGiory oppo- 
fers of the King and the minifters, Thefe were the only patriots, the only lovers: _ 
of their country, the only heroes, and, perhaps too, the only true chriftians. 
AA reafonable compliance with the court, was flavifh dependance 3 a regard to the 
King, fervile flattery ; a confidence in his promifes,. fhameful proftitution, This: 
general caft of thought, which has, more or lefs, prevailed in England, during, 
near a century and a half, and which has been the caufe of much good and 
much ill in public affairs, never predominated more ‘than during the reign of 
Charles. The prefent houfe of commons, being ‘compofed intirely of country= 
gentlemen, who came into parliament with all their native prejudices: about them, - 
could not fail to contain a majority of thefe ftubborn patriots. 

Arrairs likewife, by means of the Scotch infurrection, and the general difS 
contents in England, were drawing fo near a crifis, that the leaders of the’houfes 
fagacious and penetrating, began to forefee the confequences, and to hope, that 
the time, fo long wifhed for, was now come, when royal authority muft fall into af 
total fubordination to popular affemblies, and when public liberty muft acquire 
a full afcendant. By redticing the crown to neceflities, they had hitherto foundy 
that the King had been pufhed into violent councils, which had ferved extremely 
the purpofes of his adveriaries : And by multiplying thefe neceffities, it was fore» 
feen, that his prerogative, undermined on all fides, muft, at laft, be overthrowny 
and be no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. Whatever, therefore, 
tended to compofe the differences between King and parliament, and to prefervé’ 
the government uniformly in its prefent channel, was zealoufly oppofed by thefe’ 
popular leaders; and their paft conduct and fufferings gave them credit fufficient 
to effect all their purpofes, 

*Tis the fituation which decides chiefly of the fortunes and characters of men. 
The King, it muft be owned, tho’ praifeworthy in many refpects, was not endowed 
with that eatin genius, which might enable him to obferve, in their infancy, 
the changes that arofe in national manners, and know how to accommodate his. 
conduét to them. He had not perceived, that his beft policy was not, by oppo- 
fition, much lefs by invafions’and encroachments, to enrage the republican fpirit 
of the people; but that he ought, by- gently departing Hoth fome branches of 
his hereditary authority, to endeavour, as far as pofflible, to preferve the reft 
from the inroads of his jealous fubjeéts. Still tenacious of his prerogative, he 
found, that he could not preferve the old claims of the crown without afluming 
new ones: A principle fimildr to that which many of his fubjects feem to have 


formed with regard to the liberties of the people. 
ae Ene 
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Tur houfe of commons, therefore, moved by thefe and many other obvious 
feafons, inftead of taking notice of the King’s complaints againit his Scotch fub- 
jects, or his applications for fupply, entered immediately upon grievances; and 
a fpeech, which Pym made them.on that fubject, was much more hearkened to, 
than that which the Lord keeper had-delivered them in the name of their fovereign, 
The fubje&t of Prynn’s harangue has been fufficiently explained above; where we 


gave an account of all the e@rievances, imaginary in the church, more real in the 


fiate, of which the nation, at that time, fo loudly complained. The houfe be- 
éan with examining the behaviour of the fpeaker the laft day of the former par- 
liament; when he refufed, om account of the King’s command, to put the quef- 
tion: And they declared it a breach of privilege. They proceeded next to en- 
guire into the imprifonment and profecution of Sir John ENiot, Hollis, and Va- 
Jentine: The affair of fhip-money was canvafled: And plentiful fubject of in- 
quiry was fuggefted on all hands. Grievances were regularly clafied under three 
heads ; thofe with regard to the privileges of parliament, the property of the 
fubjeét, and religion. The King, feeing a large and inexhauftible field opened, 


preffed them again for fupply ; and finding his meflage ineffectual, he came to 


the houfe of peers, and defired their good offices with the commons. The peers 
were very fenfible of the King’s urgent neceffities ; and thought, that fupplies, on 
this occafion, ought, both in reafon andin decency, to go before grievances. They 
ventured to reprefent their fenfe of the matter to the commons ; but their inter- 
eeffion did harm. The commons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, 
the granting fupplies ; and, tho’ the peers had gone no farther than offering ad- 
vice; they immediately thought proper to vote fo unufual and unprecedented an 
interpofition to be a breach of privilege. Charles, in order to bring the matter of 
fupply to fome iffue, follicited the houfe with new mefflages: And finding, that 
the bufinefs of fhip-money gave great alarm and difguft ; befides informing them, 
that he never intended to make a conftant revenue of it, that all the money le- 
vied had been regularly, with other great fums, expended on equipping the navy 3, 
he now went fo far as to offer thém ihtirely to abolifh that impofition, by any law 
which the commons fhould think proper to prefent'to him, In return, he afked 
only for his urgent neceffities, a fupply of twelve fubfidies, about 600,000 pounds, 
and that payable in three years ; but, at the fame time, he let them know, that, 
confidering the fituation of his affairs, a delay:would be equivalent to a denial. 
The King, tho’ the majority was againft him, never had more ‘friends in any 
houfe of commons; and the debate was carried on fortwo days, with great ‘zeal 
and warmth on both fides, >See air 
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Chap. IV. Tr’ was urged by the partizans of the court, That the happieft occafion, which 
#42. the fondelt wifhes could fuggeft, was now prefented, of compofing all difguits 
and jealoufies between King and people, and of reconciling their fovereign, for 
ever, to the ufe of parliaments. That if they, on their part, laid afide all enor- 
mous claims and pretenfions, and provided, in a reafonable manner, for the pub- 
lic neceflities; they needed entertain no fufpicion of any infatiable ambition or 
illegal ufurpation in the crown. ‘That tho’ due regard had not always been paid, 
during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invafion of them had been 
altogether deliberate and voluntary ; much lefs, the refult of wanton tyranny and 
injuftice ; and {till lefs, of .a formed defign to fubvert the conftitution. That to 
repofe a reafonable confidence in the King, and generoufly fupply his prefent 
wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality nor mifconduét, would be the 
true way to gain on his generous nature, and to extort, by a gentle violence, 
fuch conceflions as were requifite for the eftablifhment of public liberty. That 
he had promifed, not only on the word of a prince, but alfo on that of a gen- 
tleman (the expreffion which he had been pleafed to ufe) that, after the fupply 
was granted, the parliament fhould ftill have liberty to continue their delibera~ 
tions: Could it be fufpeéted, that any man, any prince, much lefs fuch a one, 
whofe word was, as yet, facred and inviolate, would, for fo {mall a motive, forfeit 
his honour, and, with it, all future truft and confidence, by breaking a promife, 
fo public and fo folemn? That even if the parliament fhould be deceived in re- 
poling this confidence in him, they neither loft any thing, nor incurred any 
danger ; fince it was evidently neceffary, for the fecurity of public peace, to 
fupply him with money, in order to fupprefs the Scotch rebellion. That he had 
fo far fuited his firft demands to their prejudices, that he only afked a fupply for 
a few months, and was willing, after fo fhort a truft, to fall again into depen- 
dance, and to truft them for his farther fupport and fubfiftence. That ‘if he 
now icemed-to defire fomething farther, he alfo made them, in return, a cone 
fiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for a revenue, 
which was quite requifite for public honour“and fecurity, That the nature of. 
the Englifh conftitution fuppofed a mutual confidence between king and parlia- 
ment: And if they fhould refufe it on their part, efpecially with circumftances 
of fuch outrage and indignity ; what could be expected but a total diffolution of 
government, and violent factions, followed by the moft dangerous convulfions 
and inteftine diforders ? 7 at ah 


In oppolition to thefe arguments, it was urged by the malecontent party, That 
the court had difcovered, on their fide, but few fymptoms of that mutual tru 
gad confidence, to which they now fo kindly invited the commons, That eleven 


years, 
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‘years intermiflion of parliaments, the longeft which was to be found in the whole 
Englifh annals, was a fufficient indication of the jealoufy entertained againft the 
people; or rather of defigns formed for the fuppreffion of all their liberties and 
privileses. That the minifters might well plead neceffity ; nor could any thing, 
indeed, be a ftronger proof of fome invincible neceffity, than their embracing a 
meafure, for which they had conceived fo violent an averfion, as the affiembling 
of an Enelhifh parliament. That this neceffity, however, was purely minifterial, 
not national: And if the fame grievances, ecclefiaftical and civil, under which 
this nation itfelf laboured, had pufhed the Scotch to extremities ; was it requi- 
fite, that the Englifh fhould forge their own chains, by impofing chains on their 
unhappy neighbours? That the antient practice of parliaments was to give 
srievances the precedency of fupply and that this order, fo carefully obferved 
by their anceftors, was founded on a jealoufy inherentin the conftitution, and 
was never interpreted as any particular diffidence of the prefent fovereign. That 
a practice, which had been upheld, during times the mott favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, where fuch undeniable rea- 
fons for fufpicion had. been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the aivanced 
feafon, and the urgent occafion for fupply; when it plainly appeared, that, in 
order to afford a pretence for this topic, and to feduce the commons, great poli- 
tical contrivance had. been employed. That the writs for elections were iffued 
early in the winter ; and if the meeting of the parliament had not purpofely been 
delayed, till fo near the commencement of military operations, there had been 
leifure fufficient to have redrefied all national grievances, and to have proceeded 
afterwards to an.examination of the King’s oceafion for fupply. That the inten- 
tion of fo grofs an artifice was to engage the commons, under pretence of necef- 
fity, to violate the regular order of parliament ; and a precedent of that kind be- 
ing once eftablifhed, no inquiry into public meafures would afterwards be per- 
mitted. That no argument, more unfavourable, could be pleaded for fupply, 
than an offer to abolifh fhip-money ; a taxation, the moft illegal and the moft 
dangerous, which had ever, in any reign, been impofed upon the nation, And 
that, by bargaining for the remiffion of that duty, the commons would, in a man- 
ner, ratify the authority, by which it had been levied; or,. at leaft, give encourage- 
ment for advancing new pretenfions of a like nature, in hopes of refigning them on 
_Jike advantageous conditions. 


Turse reafons, joined to fo many occafions of .il] humour, feemed to fway 
with the greater number: But to make the matter worfe, Sir Harry Vane, the 
fecretary, told the commons, without any authority from the King, that nothing 
lefs than twelve fubfidies would be accepted as a recompence for the abolition 
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Diffolution. 
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of fhip-money. This affertion, proceeding from the indifcretion, if we are 
not rather to call it, the treachery of Vane, difpleafed the houfe, by thowing 
a ftiffnefs and rigidity in the King, which, in a claim fo ill grounded, was deem- 
ed inexcufable. We are informed likewife, that fome men, who were thought 
to underftand the ftate of the nation, affirmed in the houfe, that the amount 
of twelve fubfidies was a greater fum than could be found in all England. Such 
were the happy ignorance and inexperience of thofe times, with regard to 
taxes ! 


Tur King was in great doubt and perplexity. He faw, that his friends ig 
the houfe, were out-numbered by his enemies, and that the fame councils were 
ftill prevalent, which had ever bred fuch oppofition and difturbance.. Inftead 
of hoping, that any fupply would be given him, to carry on war againft the 
Scotch, whom the majority of the houfe regarded as their beft friends and firmeft 
allies; he expected every day, that they would prefent him an addrefs for mak- 
ing peace with thofe rebels, And if the houfe met again,’ a vote, he was in- 
formed, would certainly pafs, to blaft his revenue of fhip-money; and thereby 
renew all the oppofition, which, with fo much difficulty, he had furmounted, in 


levying that taxation. Where great evils lic.on all fides, it is very difficult to 


follow the beft councils; nor is it any wonder, that the King, whofe.capa- 
city was not equal to fituations of fuch extreme delicacy, fhould hattily have 
formed and executed a refolution of diffolving this parliament: A meafure, how- 
ever of which he foon after repented, and which the fubfequent events, more 
than any convincing reafon, inclined every one to condemn, ‘The laft parlia- 
ment, which had-ended with fuch rigour and violence, had yet, at firft, covered 
their intentions with a greater appearance of moderation ibaa this parliament had 
hitherto affumed, 


An abrupt and violent diffolution muft neceflarily excite great difcontents 
among the peop'e, who ufually put intire confidence in their reprefentatives, and 


expect from them the redrefs of all grievances. As if there were not already cas 


fufficient grounds of complaint, the King perfevered {till in thofe councils, which, 
from experience, he might have been fenfible, were fo dangerous and unpopu- 


Jar. Bellafis and Sir John Hotham were fummoned before the council; and re-_ 


fufing to give any account of their conduét in parliament, were comniitted to. 
prifon. All the petitions and complaints, which had been fent to the committee 
of religion, were demanded from Crew, chairman to that committee; and on 
his refufal to deliver them, he was fent to the Tower. The ftudies and even the 


_ pockets of the Earl of Warwick and Lord Broke, before the expiration of pri- 
vilege, were fearched, in-expeCtation of finding treafonable papers. Thefe acts 


> 
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of authority were interpreted, with fome appearance of reafon, to-be invafions Chap. IV 
on the rights of national affemblies. But the King, after the firft provocation, ur 
which he met with, never refpected fufficiently the privileges of the parliament; 
and, by his example, he farther confirmed their refolution, when they fhould ac- 
quire power, to pay like difregard to the prerogatives of the crown. 

Tuo’ the parliament was diffolved, the convocation was ftill allowed to fit; 
a practice, of which, fince the reformation, there were but few inftances*, and 
which was, for that reafon, fuppofed by many to be irregular. Befides eranting 
to the King a fupply from the fpiritaality, and framing many canons, the con. 
vocation, jealous of like innovations with thofe, which had taken place in Scot- 
land, impofed an oath on the clergy, and the graduates in the univerlities, by 
which every one fwore, to maintain the eftablifhed government of the church by 
archbifhops, bifhops, deans, chapters, &c. Thefe fteps, in the prefent difcon- 
tented humour of the nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becaufe not ra- 
tified by confent of parliament, in whom all authority was fuppofed to be cen- 
tered, And nothing, bcfides, could afford greater matter of ridicule, than an 
oath, which contained an ef eetera in che midft of it. 

Tue people, who generally abhorred the convocation as much as they adored Difcontents in 
the parliament, could fearce be kept from infulting and abufing this affembly , ©"8'#"¢. 
and the King was obliged to fet guards, in order to proteét them. An attack 
too was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above 
500 perfons; and he found it neceflary to fortify himfelf for his defence. A 
multitude of two thoufand fectaries entered St. Paul’s, where the high commiffion 
then fat; tore down all the benches; and cried out, No di/bops, no bigh commiffion. 

All thefe inftances of difcontent were prefages of fome great revolution; had 
the court pofleffed fufficient fkill to difcern the danger, or fufficient power to pro- 
vide againit it. | 

In this difpofition of men’s minds, it was in vain, that the King iffued a 
declaration, in order to convince his people of the neceffity, which he lay under, 
of diffolving the laft parliament. The chief topic, on which he infifted, was, 
that the commons imitated the bad example of all their predeceffors of late 
years, in making continual encroachments on his authority, in cenfuring his 
whole adminiftration and conduct, in difcuffing every circumftance of public go- 
vernment, and in their indirect bargaining and contracting with their. king for 


Voticd | H h | fupply ; 


* There was one in.1586, See hiftory of Archbithop Laud, p.80. The authority of the convo- 
cation was indeed quite.independant of the p rliament, and there was no reafon, which required the 
one to be diffolved upon the diffolution of the other. 
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Chap. 1V. fupply ; as if nothing ought to be given him but what he fhould purchafe, either 


1670. 


by quitting fomewhat of his royal prerogative, or by diminifhing and leffening 
his ftanding revenue. Thefe practices, he faid, were contrary to the maxims 
of their anceftors; and thefe practices were totally incompatible . with mo- 
narchy *. 


THe 


* Ir muft be confeffed, that the King here touched upon that circumftance in the Englifh conftitu- 
tion, which it is moft difficult, or rather altogether impoffible, to regulate by laws, and which mutt 
be governed by certain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exaé& rule or pre- 
fcription. ‘To deny the parliament all right of remonftrating againft what they efteem grievances, 
were to reduce that aflembly to a total infignificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils. ‘To complain of the parliament’s employing the power 
of taxation, as the means of extorting conceffions from ther fovereign, were to, expect, that they 
would intirely difarm themfelves, and renounce the fole expedient, provided by the conftitution, for 
enfuring to the kingdom a juft and legal adminiftration. “In all periods of Englifh ftory, there oc- 
cur inftances of their remonftrating with their princes in the Teeft manner, and of their refufing fup- 
ply, when difgufted with any circumftance of public conduét.. ’T is, however, certain, that this power, 
tho’ effential to parliaments, may eafily be abufed, as well by the frequency and minutenefs of their 
remonitrances, as by their intrufion into every part of the king’s councils and determinations. Under 


colour of advice, they may give difguffed orders ; and in ccmplaining of grievances, they may draw 


to themfelves every power of government. Whatever meafure is embraced, without confulting them, 
may be pronounced an oppreffion of the people ; and till corre&ted, they may refufe the moft necef- 
{ary fupplies to their indigent fovereign. From the very natare of this parliamentary liberty, ’tis evi- 
dent, that it muft be left unbounded by law: For who can foretell, how frequently grievances may oc- 
eur, or what part of adminiftration may be affected by them? From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch of au- 
thority be allowed to remain unmolefted in the hands of the prince: For, will the weak limitations of 


_refpeét and decorum be fufficient to reftrain human ambition, which fo frequently breaks thro’ all the 


prefcriptions of law and juftice ? 


. 


Bur here it is obfervable, that the wifdom of the Englith conftitution, or rather, the concurrence 
of accidents, has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks to this privilege of parlia- 
ment, and thereby maintained, in fome tolerable meafure, the dignity and authority of the crown, 


In the antient conftitution, before the beginning of the feventeenth century, the meetings of par. 
liament were precarious, and were not frequent. ‘The {eflions were very fhort ; and the members had 
no leifure, either to get acquainted with each other, or wit public bafinefs. The ignorance of the 
ape made men more fubmiffive to that authority, which geverned them. And above all, the large 
demefns of the crown, with the fmall expence of government during that period, rendered the 


prince almoft independent, and tawght the parliament to preferve a great fubmiflion and duty to- 
wards him. : 


In our prefent conflitution, many accidents, which have rendered governments, every where, as 
well as in Britain, much more burthenfome than formerly, have thrown into the hands of the crown 
the difpofal of a very large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private intereft and ambition 
of the members, to reftrain the public intereft and ambition of the body. While the oppofition, (for 


we 
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Tue King difappointed of parliamentary fubfidies, was obliged to have recourfe Chap. IV. 
to other expedients, in order to fupply his urgent neceffities. The ecclefiaftical oe 
fubfidies ferved him in fome ftead; and it feemed but juft, that the clergy fhould 
contribute to a. war, which was, in a great meafure, of their own raifing. He 
borrowed money from his minifters.and courtiers; and fo much was he beloved 
among them, that above 3c0,000 pounds were fubfcribed in a few days: Tho’ 
nothing {urely could be more difagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, than to 
lie. a burthen on his friends, inftead of being a fupport to them. Some attempts 
were made towards forcinga loan from the citizens; but {till repelled by the 
{pirit of liberty, which was now become unconquerable. A loan of 40,000 
pounds was extorted from the Spanifh merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, 
expofed to the attempts ofthe King. Coat and conduct-money for the foldiery 
was levied on the counties; an antient practice, but fuppofed to be abolifhed by 
the petition of right. Allthe pepper was bought from the Eaft-India-company 
upon truft, and fold, at great difcount, for ready money. A {fchethe was pro- 

pofed 


ce ee ee 


- 


we muft ftill have an oppofition, open or difguifed) endeavours to draw every branch of adminiftration 
under the cognizance of parliament, the courtiers referve’a part to the difpofal of the crown; and the 
royal prerogative, tho’ diminifhed of its antient powers, {till maintains a due weight in the ballance 
of the conftitution. 

Ir was the fate of the houfe ofStuart to govern England at a period, when the former fource of 
authority was already much diminished, and before the latter began to flow in any tolerable abundance. 
Without a regular and fixed foundation,, the throne continually tottered; and the prince fat upon it 
anxioufly and precarioufly. Everyexpedient, ufed by James and Charles, in order to fupport their 
dignity, we have feen attended with fenfible inconveniences... The’ majeity of the crown,. derived 
from antient powers .and prerogatves, procured refpect ; and checked the approaches of infolent in- 
truders : But it begot in the king :o high an idea of his own rank and ffation, as made him incapable 
of ftooping to popular courfes, or fubmitting, in any degree, to the controul of parhament. The 
alliance with the hierarchy ftrengthened law by the fanction’ of religion: But it enraged the puritani- 
cal party, and expofed the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable, . ‘The 
memory too of thefe two kings, from like caufes, has been attended, m fome degree, with the fame 
infelicity, which purfued them dering the whole courfe of their lives. ‘Tho’ it muft be confefied, 
that their {kill in government was not proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their fituation ; a fuffi- 
cient indulgence has not been giver them, and all the blame, by. feveral hiftorians, has been unjuftly 
thrown on their fide. Their violations of law, particularly thofe of Charles, are fometimes tranf- 
greffions of a plain limit, which was marked out to royal authority.. But the encroachments of the 
commons, tho’ lefs pofitive and determinate, are no lefs difcernible by good judges, and were equally 
capable of deftroying the juft ballance of the conftitution. While they exercifed the powers, tranf- 
mitted to them, in a manner more independent, and lefs compliant, than had ever before been prac- 
tifed ; the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they imagined, from neceflity, tempted to af- 
fume powers, which: had fearce ever bcenexercifed, or had!been exercifed in a different manner, by 
the crown. And from the-fhock of thefe.oppoftte pretenfiens, together with religions controverfy, 
arofe all the factions, convulfions, ind diforders, which attended that period. 
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pofed for coining 2 or 309,600 pounds of bafe money. Such were the extremi- 


ties to which Charles was reduced. The freth difficulties, which, amidft the pre- | 


fent diftreffes, were, every day, raifed, with regard to the payment of fhip- money, 
obliged him to exert coninual aé&s of authority, augmented extremely the dife 
contents of the people, ard increafed his indigence and neceffities. 

Tue prefent expedients, however, enabled the King, tho’ with great difficulty, 
to march his army, confifting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horfe. The Earl of Nort 
thumberland was appointed general : The Earl of Strafford; who was called over 
from Ireland, lievtenant-géneral: Lord Conway, general of the horfe. A very 
{mall fleet was thought fufficient to ferve the purpofes of this expedition, =~ ~ 

SO great are the effets of zeal and unanimity, that the Scotch army, tho’ fome- 
what fuperior, were fooner ready than the King’s ; and advanced to the borders of 
England. To engage them to proceed, befides their general knowlege of the fe- 
cret difcontents of that kingdom, Lord Sayville had forged a letter, in the name of 
fix noblemen, the moft confiderable of England, in which the Scotch were in- 
vited to affift their neighbours, in procuring a redrefs of their grievances. Not- 
withitanding thefe warlike preparations and hoftile attempts, the covenanters ftill 
preferved the moft pacific and mofl fubmiffive language; and entered England, 
as they faid, with no other view, than to obtain accefs to the King’s prefence, 
and lay their humble petition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they 
were oppofed by a detachment of 4500 men under Conway, who feemed refo- 
lute to difpute with them the paflage of the river. The Scotch firft entreated 
them, with great civility, not to ftop them) in their march to their gracious fove- 


reign ; and then attacked them with great bravery, killed feveral, and chaced the 


reft from their ground. Such a panic feized the whole Englifh army, that the 
forces at Newcaftle fled immediately to Durham; and not yet thinking them- 
felves fafe, they deferted that town, and retreated into Y ork fhire. 


Tue Scotch took pofieffion of Newcaftle; and tho’ fufficiently elated with 
their victory, they preferved exact difcipline, and perfevered in their refolution 
of paying for every thing, in order to maintain ftill the appearance of an amicable 
correfpondence with England. They alfo difpatched mefiengers to the King, 
who was arrived at York; and they took care, after the advantage, which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expreffions of loyalty, duty, and fubmiftion 


to his perfon, and even made apologies, full of forrow and contrition, for their 
Jate victory. 


= 


CHARLES was in a very diftreffed fituation. The nation was univerfally and 
highly difcontented. The army was difcouraged, and began likewife to be dif- 
con- 





| Bol ackha «2 te68 ga” 
contented, both from. thecontagion of general difeuft, and as an excufe for Chap. IV. 
their mifbehaviour, which they were defirous of reorefenting rather as want of . 
will than of courage to fight. The treafury too was quite exhaufted, and every 
expedient for a fupply had:been triedito the uttermoft. No event had happened, 
but what might have been forefeen as neceflary, or at leaft, very probable; yet 
fuch was the King’s fituation, that no provifion ‘could be made, nor was even 
any refolution taken, againft fuch an exigency. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scotch upon-him, the King agreed to:a Treaty at 

treaty, and named fixteen Englith noblemen, who met with eleven Scotch com- *!PPM 
miffioners at Rippon. . The Harls. of Hertford, Bedford, Saliibury, Warwick, 
Effex, Holland, Briftol, and Berkfhire, the Lords Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunf- 
more, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Efcric, were cholen by the 
King ; all of them popular men, -and confequently ‘uppofed no-wife averfe toxthe 
Scotch invafion, nor unacceptable to that nation. 

Aw addrefs arrived from the city of London, pettioning for a'parliament; the 
great point, to which all men’s projects at this tim: tended. Twelve Noblemen 
prefented a petition to the fame purpofe. But the King contented himfelf with 
fummoning a great council of the peers to York; ameafure, which had formerly 
been taken in cafes of fudden emergency, but which, at prefent, could ferve 
no manner of purpofe. Perhaps, the King, who dreaded, above all things, the 
houfe of commons, and who expeéted no fupply ‘rom them on any reafonable 
terms, thought, that, in his prefent urgent diftrefles, he might be enabled to 
levy fubfidies by the authority of the peers alone. But the employing, fo long, 

a plea of neceffity, which was very diftant and dosbtful, rendered it impoffible 
for him to avail himfelf.of a neceffity, which was now at laft become real, urgent, 
and inevitable. 

By Northumberland’s ficknefs, the command of the army had devolved on 
Strafford. That Nobleman poffeffed. more vigour of mind than the King or any 
of the council. He advifed Charles rather to putall to hazard, than fubmit to 
fuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impofed upon him. The lofs, fuftained 
at Newburn, he faid, was inconfiderable ; and tho’ a panic had, for the time, 
feized the army, that was nothing ftrange among new levied troops; and the 
Scotch, being in the fame condition, would, no coubt, be liable, in their turn, 
toa like accident. His opinion, therefore, was, that the King fhould puth. for- 
ward, and attack the Scotch, and, bring the affair toa quick decifion ; and, if 
ever fo unfuccefsful, nothing worfe could ‘befal him, than. what, from his inaéti- 
vitys he would certainly be expofed to. Lo fhow how eafy it would be to exe- 


cute this project, he ordered an affault to be made on fome quarters of the Scotch, 
2 and 
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and he gained an advantage ovér'them. No ceffation of arms had, as yet, been: 
agreed to, during the treaty-at Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, on account 
of this aét of hoftility. “And when ‘it was known, that the officer, who cons 
ducted the attack, was a papift, a-violent outcry was raifed. againft the King, for 
employing that hated feét, in the murder of his proteftant. fubjedts. | 
It may be worthy of remark, that feveral mutinies had arifen among the 
Englifh ttoops, when marching to join the army; and> fome: officers had been 
murdered, merely:on the fufpicion of their being papifts. The petition of right 
had abolifhed all courts-martial ; and by an inconvenience, which naturally at-: 
tended the plan, as yet, new and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was 
found abfolutely impoffible for the generals to govern the army, by all the au- 
thority, which the King could legally confer-upon them. The lawyers had de- 
clared, that martial law could not be-exercifed, except in the very prefence. of ' 
an enemy 3 and becaufe it had been found requifite.to.execute a mutineer, the _ 
generals thought, it advifeable, for their fafety, to apply fora pardon from. the 
crown. ‘This weaknefs, however, was.carefully concealed from the army ; and 
Lord Conway faid, that, if any lawyer was fo imprudent as to difcover the fecret 
to the foldiers, it would be neceflary inftantly to refute him, and to hang the lawyer 
himfelf, by fentence of a court-martial. | 


An army : new levied, undifciplined,, frightened, feditious, ill-paid, and_go- 
verned by no proper authority, was. very unfic. for. withftanding a. viétorious 
and high-f{pirited enemy, and retaining in fubjection a difcontented. and zealous 
nation, | i326 | 

Cuartes, in defpair of being able to ftem the torrent, at laft refolved to yield 
to it: And as he forefaw, that the great council of the’ peers would advife him 
to call a parliament, he told them, in his firfl fpeech, that he had already 'taken 
that refolution. He informed them likewife, thatthe Queen, in a lettér, which 
fhe had wrote to! him, had very earneftly recommended that meafure; ° This 
good Prince, who was extremely attached’ to ‘his’ confort, and who paffionately 
wifhed to'render her. popular in the nation, forgot not, amidf all his diftrefs, the 
intereft of his domeftic tendernefs. Muth ans fie? 923 

In order to fubfift both armies (for the' King was obliged, in order to fave the 
northern counties, to pay his enémies) Charles wrote to the city, defiring a loan 
of 200,000 pounds.- “Ahd:the lords commiffioners for the treaty, whofe autho- 
rity was now much greater than that of their fovereign, joined in the fame requett. 
So low was this Prince already fallen, in the eyes of his-own fubjects! 

As many difficulties occurred in the negotiation with the Scotch, it was: pro- 
pofed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: A propofal willingly em- 

braced 
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Chap. lV. 


braced by the Scotch, who were now fure of treating with advantage, in .a place, ; 
1640. 


where the King,. they forefaw, would be, in a manner, a prifoner, in the midft of 
his implacable enemies and their determined friends. 


Curr ey 





Strafford and Laud impeached—— 
Great authority of the commons.—— 
The bifbops attacked. Tonnage and poundage. Triennial bill, 
Strafford’s trial. Bill of attainder. Execution of Straf- 
ford. High-commiffion and ftar-chamber abolifhed. King’s jour- 
ney to Scotland. 


Meeting of the long parliament. 
Finch and Windbank fly. 


























EI E caufes of difguft, which, for above thirty years, had, every day, been 1640. 
TL multiplying in England, were now come to full maturity, and threatened 
the kingdom with fome great revolution or convulfion... The uncertain. and un- 
defined limits of prerogative and. privilege had been eagerly difputed during that 
whole period; and in every controverfy between prince and people, the queflion, 
however doubtful, had always been decided: by each party, in favour of its own 
pretenfions. Too lightly moved» by the. appearance of neceffity, the King had 
even afflumed powers, incompatible with the principles of limited government, 
and had rendered it impoffible for his. moft ,zealous, partizans entirely. to. juftify 
his conduét, except by topics fo odious, that they were more fitted, in the. pre- 
fent: difpofition of men’s minds, to inflame, than appeafe, the general difcontent. 
Thofe great fupports of public\ authority, law, and religion, had likewife, by the 
unbounded compliance.of, judges, and prelates, loft.much of their influence over 
the people; or rather, had, in a great, meafure, gone over to the fide of faction, 
and authorized the fpirit of oppofition and rebellion. The nobility, likewife, whom 
the King had no means of retaining by offices and preferments fuitable to their 
-rank,, had, been feized with, the general difcontent, and unwarily threw them- 
felves into the feale, which began already too much. to -preponderate- , Senfible 
of fome encroachments,, which had been made by. royal .authogity,..men.enter- 
tained. no jealoufy. of the. commons, whofe: enterprifes , for the acquifition of 
powers had ever been. covered with the appearance of public good, and had hi- 
therto gone no farther than fome difappointed efforts and endeavours, The pro- 


orefs of the Scotch malecontents reduced the crown to an entire dependance for 
fupply 
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fupply: Their union with the popular party in England brought preat acceffion 
of authority tothe latter ;: The fear profpect of fuccefs rouzed all the latent mur- 
murs and pretenfions of the-nation, which had hitherto been held in fuch violent 
conftraint: And the torrent of general inclination and opinion ran fo {trong 
again{t the court, that the King was in no fituation to refufe any reafonable pre- 
tenfions of the popular leaders, either for defining or limiting the powers of his 
prerogative. Even many exorbitant claims, in the prefent fituation, would pro- 
bably be made; and muft neceflarily be complied with. 


Tue triumph of the malecontents over the church was not yet fo immediate or 
certain, Tho’ the political and religious puritans mutually lent affiftance to each 


other, there were many who joined the former, and yet declined all manner of 


connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had been eftablifhed in England ever 
fince the reformation: The Romith church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 
that form of ecclefiaftical government : The antient fathers too bore teftimony to 
epifcopal jurifdiction : And tho’ parity may feem at firft to have had place among 
chriftian paftors, the period, during which it prevailed, was fo fhort, that few 
undifputed traces of ‘it remained in hiftory. .. The bifhops aiid their more zealous 
partizans inferred thence the divine indefeizable right of prelacy : Others regard- 
ed that inftitution as venerable and ufeful : And, if the love of novelty led fome 
to adopt the new rites and difcipline of the puritans ; the reverence to antiquity 
retained many ih their attachment to the liturgy and government of the church. 


- It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in parhament, to proceed. with 
fome caution and referve. By promoting all meafures, which reduced the exor- 


bitant powers of the ‘crown, they hoped to difarm ithe King, whom they juftly 
regarded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined patron 
of the hierarchy. By declaiming againft the fuppofed encroachments and tyran- 
ny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry the nation, froma hatred of their 
perfons, to ‘an oppofition againft their office and character. And when men 
were inlifted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by 
degrees into many meafures, for which they formerly entertained the greateft 
averfion, ‘Tho’ the new fectaries compofed not, at firft, the majority of the na- 
tion, they were inflamed, as is ufual among innovators, with extreme zeal for 
their opinions. Their unfurmountable pafficn, difguifed to themfelves, as well 
as to others, under the appearance of holy fervours, was well qualified to make 
profelites, and to feize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one furious 
enthufiaft was able, by his active induftry, to furmount the indolent efforts of 
many fober and reafonable antagonitfts. 


WuHeEn 
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Wuen the nation, therefore, was fo generally difcontented, and little fufpi- Cap. V 
cion was entertained of any defign to fubvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder, that almoft all elections ran in favour of thofe, who, by their high pre- 
tenfions to piety and patriotifm, had encouraged the national prejudices. *Tis 
an ufual complement to regard the king’s inclination in the choice of a fpeaker; 
and Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London, to that im- 
portant truft: But fo little intereft did the crown, at that time, poffefs in the na- 
tion, that Gardiner was difappointed of his election, not only in London, but in 
every other place, where it was attempted: And the King was obliged to make 
the choice of fpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of fome character, but not fuf- 
ficiently qualified for fo high and difficult an office. 

Tue eager expectations of men with regard to a parliament, fummoned at fo,, 


critical a juncture, and during fuch general difcontents ; a parliament, Which; the Ions cea 
from the fituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diffolved, and which fament; : 
was to execute every thing left unfinifhed by former parliaments; thefe views, fo ie 
important and interefting, engaged the attendance of all the members; and the 
houfe of commons was never obferved to be, from the beginning, fo numerous 
and frequent. Without any interval, therefore, they entered upon bufinefs, and 
by unanimous confent they immediately ftruck a blow, which may, in a manner, 
be regarded as decifive. 

Tur Earl of Strafford was confidered as chief minifter of ftate, both on ac- 
count of the credit, which he poffefied with his matter, and of his own great 
and uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man 
laboured under the fevere hatred of all the three nations, which compofed the 
Britifh monarchy. The Scotch, whofe authority now ran extremely high, looked 
on him as the capital enemy of their country, and one whofe councils and in- 
fluence they had moft reafon to apprehend. He had engaged the parliament of 
Ireland to advance large fubfidies, in order to fupport a war again{t them: He 
had levied an army of gooo men, with which he had menaced all ‘their weftern 
coat: He had obliged the Scotch, who lived under his government, to renounce 
the covenant, their national idol: He had in Ireland proclaimed the Scotch co- 
venanters rebels and traytors, even before the King had iffued any fuch decla- 
ration againft them in England: And he had ever diffuaded his mafter againft 
the late treaty and fufpenfion of arms, which he regarded as ‘dangerous and dif- 
honourable. So avowed and violent were the Scotch in their refeitment of 
all thefe meafures, that they had refufed to fend commiffioners to treat at York, 
2s was firft propofed; becaufe, they faid, the lieutenant of Ireland; their: capital 

Vou. I. Ii | enemy, 
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Chap. V. enemy, being general of the king’s forces, had there the chief command and 
mb ‘authority. ; 
“odor, . STRAFFORD, firft as deputy, then as Lord lieutenant, had governed Trelahd 
during’ eight years with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very 
hittle popularity. Ina nation fo averfe to the Englifh government and religion, 
thefe very virtues were fufficient to draw on-him the public hatred. The man- 
ners too and character of this great man, tho’ to all full of courtefy, and to 
his friends full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and fevere. His 
authority and influence, during the time of his government, had been unlimit- 
ed ; but no fooner did adverfity feize him, than the concealed averfion of the 
‘nation blaz-d up at once, and the Irith parliament ufed every expedient to ag- 

gravate the charge againit him. 

Tue univerfal difcontent, which prevailed in England againft the court, was 
all pointed towards the earl of Strafford; tho” without any particular reafon, but 
becaufe he was the minifter of ftate; whom the King moft favoured and moft 
trufted. His‘extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune confiderable: Yet 
envy attended his fudden and great elevation. And his former affociates in po- 
pular councils, finding, that he owed his advancement to the defertion of their 
caufe, reprefented him as the great apoftate of the commonwealth, whom it be- 
hoved them to facrifice, as a victim to public juftice. 


SrraFForp, fenfible of the load of popular prejudices, under which he la- 
boured, would gladly have declined attendance on the parliament ; and he begged 
the King’s permiffion to withdraw himfelf to his government of Ireland, or at 
leaft to remain at the head of the army in Yorkfhire; where many opportunities, 
he hoped, would offer, by reafon of his diftance, to elude the attacks of his 
‘enemies. But Charles, who had intire confidence in the Earl’s capacity, thought, 
that his councils would be extremely ufeful, during the critical feffion, which ap- 
proached. And when Strafford ftill infifted on the danger of appearing amidit 
fo many enraged enemies, the King, little apprehenfive, that his own authority was 
fo fuddenly to expire, promifed him protection, and affured him, that not a hair 
“ef his head fhould be touched by the parliament. 

arth of Nov. No fooner was Strafford’s arrival known, than a concerted bea was fade 
“upon him in the houfe of commons. Pym, in a long, ftudied difcourfe, divi- 
_ ded mto many heads after his manner, enumerated all the grievances, under 
* which the nation laboured; and, from a complication of fuch oppreffions, in- 
ferred, that a deliberate plan had been formed of changing intirely the frame of 
“government, - and fubverting the antient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 


Could 
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Could any thing, he faid, increafe our indignation againft fo enormous and cri- Chap. V. 
minal a project, it would be to find, that, during the reign of the beft of princes, _ 
the conftitution had been endangered by the worift of minifters, and that the wir- Strafford im- 
tues of the King had been feduced by wicked and pernicious councils. We mutt Seg 
inquire, added he, from what fountain thefe waters of bitternefs flow ; and tho’ 
doubtlefs many evil counfellors wil be found to have contributed their endea- 
vours, yet is there one, who challenges the infamous pre-eminence, and who, 
by his courage, enterprize, and capacity, is intitled to the firft. place among 
thefe betrayers of their country. Hg is the Earl of Strafford, lieutenant of !re- 
Jand, and prefident of the council of York, who, in both places, and in all 
other provinces, where he has been entrufted with authority, has raifed ample 
monuments of tyranny, and will appear, from a furvey of his actions, to be the 
chief promoter of every arbitrary council. Some inftances of imperious expref- 
fions, as well as actions, were given by Pym; who afterwards entered into a 
more perfonal attack of that minifter, and endeavoured to expofe his whole cha- 
racter and manners. The auftere genius of Strafford, occupied in the purfuits 
of ambition, had not rendered his breaft altogether inacceflib'e to the tender paf- 
fions, or fecured him from the dominion of the fair; and in that fullen age, 
when the irregularities of pleafure were more reproachful than the moft odious 
crimes, thefe weaknefles were thought worthy of being mentioned, together 
with his treafons, before fo great an aflembly. And upon the whole, the ora- 
tor concluded, that it belonged to the houfe to provide a remedy proportionable 
to the difeafe, and to prevent the farther mifchiefs, juftly to be apprehended from 
the influence, which this man had acquired over the meafures and councils of 
their fovereign. 

Six John Clotworthy an Irith gentleman, Sir John Hotham of Yorkthire, 
and many others, entered into the fame topics: And after feveral hours, fpent in 
bitter invective, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent all difcovery 
of their purpofe ; it was moved, in confequence of the refolution fecretly taken, 
that Scrafford fhould immediately be impeached of high treafon. This motion 
was received with univeifal approbation; nor was there, in all the debate, one 
perfon, who offered to ftop the torrent by any teftimony in favour of the Earl’s 
conduct. Lord Falkland alone, tho’ known to be his enemy, modeftly defired 
the houfe to confider, whether it would not better fuit the gravity of their pro- 
ceedings, firft to digeft, by a committee, many of thofe particulars, which had 
been mentioned, before they fent up an accufation againft him. It was ingenu- 
oufly anfwered by Pym, That fuch a delay might probably blaft all their hopes, 
and put it out of their power to proceed any farther in the profecution: That 
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‘Chap. V. when Strafford fhould learn, that fo many of his enormities were difcovered, his 
1640. confcience would di€tate his condemnation ; and fo great was his power and cré- 
dit, he would immediately procure the diflolution of” the parliament, or attempt 
fome other defperate meafure for his own prefervation: That the commons 
were only accufers, not judges ; and it was the province of the peers to deter- 
mine, whether fuch a complication of enormous crimes, in one perfon, did not 
amount to the higheft crime known by the law. Without farther debate, the 
accufation was voted; Pym was chofen to carry up the impeachment: Moft of 
the houfe accompanied him on fo agreeable an errand: And Strafford, who had 
juft entered the houfe of peers, and who little expected fo hafty a profecution, _ 
was immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into cuftody with feveral 
fymptoms of violent prejudice in his judges, as well as in his profecutors. 


Laud im- ’ In the inquiry concerning grievances and, the cenfure of paft meafures, Laud 
peached. could not long efcape the fevere fcrutiny of the commons; who were led too, in 
their accufation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices againft his whole or- 
der, as by the extreme antipathy, which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon 
him. After a deliberation, which fearce lafted half an hour, an impeachment fot 
high treafon was refolved on againft this fubject, the firft, both in rank and in 
fiveiite throughout the kinddont, Tho’ this incident, confidering the example 
of Strafford’s ‘impeachment and the prefent difpofition of the nation and parlia- 
ment, needed be no furprize to him; yet was he betrayed into fome paffion,. 
when the accufation was prefented. Ihe commons then nfelves, he faid, tho’ bis-ac- 
cufers, did not believe bim guilty of the crime, with which they charged bim: An 
indifcretion, which, next day, upon more mature deliberation, he defired leave. 
to retract; but fo little favourable were the peers, that they refufed him this ad- 
vantage or indulgence. Laud was immediately, upon this general charge, fe- 
queftered from ‘parliament, and committed to cuftedy. 

Tue capital article, infifted on againift thefe two great men, was the defign, 
which the commons fuppofed to have been formed for fubverting the laws and 
conftitution of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited authority into 
the kingdom. Of all the king’s minifters, no one was fo obnoxions in this re- 
fpeét as the Lord keeper, Finch. He it was, who, being fpeaker in the King’s 
third parliament, had left the chair, and refufed to put the quetlion, when or- 
dered by the houfe. The extrajudicial opinion of the judges in the cafe of fhip- 
smoney had been procured by his intrigues, perfuafions, and even menaces. In » 

all unpopular and illegal meafures, he was ever moft active; and he was even 
believed to have déclared publickly, that while he was keeper, an o*der of the 


council fhould always with him be equivalent to a law. ‘To appeafe the rifing 
o dif- 
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. difpleafure of the commons, he‘defired to be heard at their bar. He proflrated Chap. Y. 
himéelf with all humility before them ;. but this fubmiffion availed him nothing. ae" 
An impeachment was refolved on; and in order to efcape their fury, he thought 

proper fecretly to withdraw, and to retire into Holland. As he was not efteemed 

equal to Strafford or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his matter ; Lord keepei 
it was generally believed, that his efcape had been connived at by the opular aa 
leaders. His impeachment, however, in his abfence, was carried up to the houfe 
of peers. 

Str Francis Windebank, the fecretary, was a creature of Laud ; and that was 
fufficient reafon, for-his being extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was 
fecretly fufpected too of the crime of popery ; and it was known, that, from 
complaifance to the queen, and indeed in compliance with the King’s maxims of 
government, he had granted many indulgences to catholics, and had figned 
warrants for the pardon of priefts, and their delivery from confinement. Grim- 
ftone, a popular member, called him in the houfe, the very pander and broker 
to the whore of Babylon. Finding, that the {crutiny of the commons was point- Secretary 
ing towards him, and being fenfible, that England was no longer a place of “ ‘indebank 
fafety for men of his character, he fuddenly made his efcape into. France. = 
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Tuus, in a few weeks, this houfe of commons, not oppofed or rather fecond- 
ed by the peers, had produced fuch a revolution in the government, that the two 
moft powerfal and moft favoured minifters of the King were thrown into the 
tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life: T'wo other minifters had, 
by flight alone, faved themfelves from a like fate: All the King’s fervants faw 
evidently, that no protection could be given them by their eeee : ; A new ju- 
rifdiGion was erected, in the nation ; saa before that tribunal all thofe trembled, 
who had before exulted moft in their credit and authority. 


Wuat rendered the power of the commons the more formidable, was the 
extreme beat with which it was conduéted: Not contented with ,the au- 
thority, which they had acquired by attacking thefe great minifters ; they were 
refolved to:render the moft confidetabie bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
Tho’ the idel of the people, they were determined to fortify themfelves_like- Great authos 


wife with terrors, and to. overawe-thofe, who might fill be inclined to fuppore” ity of the 
cOnimons,s 


the falling ruins of monarchy. 

Durine the late military operations, feveral powers had been exerted by the 
lieutenants and Separy-Heurenants of the counties: And) thefe powers, tho’ ‘re- 
quifite for the ‘defence of the nation, and even warranted by all former pre- 


cedents, yet not being authorized by ftatute, were now voted to be illegal; and 
the 
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Chap. V. the perfons who had affumed them, declared delinquents. This term. was newly 


TC4d, 


‘come into vogue, and exprefled a degree and fpecies of guilt, not exa@ly known nor 
afcertained. In confequence of that determination, many of the nobility and prime 
geotry of the nation, while only exerting, as they juftly thought, the lawful rights- 
of magiftracy, unexpectedly found themfelves involved in the crime of delinquency, 
fxnd the commons reaped this multiplied advantage by their vote: They difarm- 


ed the crown ; they eftablifhed the maxims of rigid law and liberty ; and they 


{pread the terror of their own authority. 


Tue writs for fhip money had been directed to the theriffs, who were requi- 
red, and even obliged under fevere penalties, to affefs the fums upon individuals, 
and to levy them by their authority : Yet were all the theriffs, and all thofe em: 
ployed in that illegal fervice, voted by a very rigorous fentence, tobe delins 
guents. ‘The King, by the maxims of law, could do no wrong :. His minitters 
and fervants, of whatever degree, in cafe of any violation of the conilitution, 
were alone culpable. FAQ! wey) Sousiiy - 

Ax. the farmers and officers of the cuftoms, who had been employed, during 
fo many years, in levying tonnage and poundage and the new impofitions, were 
likewife declared criminal, and were afterwards glad to compound for a pardon 
by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds. | Et as 5 

Every difcretionary or arbitrary fentence of the ftar chamber and high com- 
miffion ; courts, which, from their very conttitution, were arbitrary ; underwent 
a fevere {crutiny : And all thofe, who had any hand in fucli fentences, were voted 
to be liable to the penalties of law. No minifter of the King, no meniber of 
the council, but what found himfelf expofed by this determination, 


Tue judges, who had given their votes againit Hambden in the trial of thip. ; 
money, were accufed before the peers, and obliged to find fecurity for their ap- 
pearance. Berkeley, one of the judges of the king’s bench, was feized by order of 
the houfe, even when fitting in his tribunal; and all men faw with aftonifhment 
the irrefiftible authority of their jurifdi@tion. Bi 


Tue fanction of the lords and commons, as well as that of the Kise, was 
declared necefiary for the confirmation of all ecclefiaftical canons : And this judg- 
ment, it muft be confefled, however reafonable, at leaft ufeful, it would have 


been difficult to juftify by any precedent*. But the prefent was no time fe 
Te: Queftion 

* An act of parliament, 25 Hen. vir1. cap. 19. allowed the convocation with the King’s confent 
to make canons, . By the famous att of fubmiffion to that Prince, the clergy bound themfelves to 
enaét no canons without the King’s confent. ‘The parliament was. never mentioned nor thought of, 
Such pretenfions as the commons advanced.at prefent, would, in any former ane,. hive bean: deemed 


fisange ufurpations. | CS: 
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queftion or difpute. That decifion, which abolifhed all legiflative power except 
that of parliament, was requifite for compleating the new plan of liberty, and 
rendering it quite uniform and fyftematical. Almoft all the bench of bifhops, 
and the moft confiderable of the inferior clergy, who had voted in the late cons 
vocation, found themfelves expofed, by thefe new principles, to the imputation 
of delinquency. 


Tue moft unpopular of all Charles’s meafures, the moft impolitic, the’ moft 
oppreffive, and even, excepting fhip-money, the moft illegal, was the revival of 
monopolies, fo folemnly abolifhed, after re-iterated endeavours, by a ‘recent act 
of parliament. Senfible of this unhappy meafure, the King had, of himfelfs 
recalled, during the time of his firft expedition againft Scotland, many of thefe 
deftructive patents, and the reft were now annihilated by authority of parlia- 
ment, and every one concerned in them declared delinquents. “Phe commons 
earried fo far their deteftation of this odious meafure, that they aflumed a power 
which had formerly been feldom practifed *, and expelled all their members, who 
were monopolifts or projectors: An. artifice, by which, befides increafing. their 
own privileges, they weakened {till farther the very fmall party, which the King 
fecretly retained in the hou‘e. Mildmay, a notorious monopolift, yet having af- 
fociated himfelf with the ruling party, was ftill allowed to keep his feat. Ia 
all queftions indeed of elections, no fteddy rule of decifion was oblerved ; and 
nothing farther was regarded than the affections and attachment of the parties. 
Men’s paffions were too much heated to be fhocked with any inftance of in- 
juttice, which ferved ends fo popular as thofe purfued by this houfe of com- 
mons. 

Tue whole fovereign power being thus, in a manner, transferred to the com- 
mons, and the government, without any feeming violence or diforder, changed, 
tn a moment, from a monarchy, almoft abfolute, to a pure democracy ; the 
popular leaders feemed willing, for fome time, to fufpend their active vigour, 
and to confolidate their authority, ’ere they proceeded to any violent exercife of 
it. Every day produced fome new harangue on paft grievances. The detefta- 
tion of former ufurpations, was farther enlivened ; The jealoufy of liberty rou- 
zed: And fuitable to the true fpirit of free government, an equal indignation was 
excited, by the view of a violated conftitution, as by the ravages of the moft 
enormous tyranny. 

Now was the time, when genius and capacity of all kinds, free’d from the 
reftraint of authority, and nourifhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began to 

exert 


~ ® Clarendon fays it was entirely new ; but there are fome infances of it in the reign of Elizabeth, 
D’Ewes, p. 296, 352. gars? 


Chap: V. 
1042. 
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exert themfelves, and be diftinguifhedby the-public, ,. Then was celebrated: the 
fagacity of Pym, more fitted for ufe than ornament ; matured, not chiled,. by 
his advanced age and long experience : Then was difplayed the mighty ambition 
of Hambden, taught difguife, not moderation, from former conttraint ;fupport- 
ed by coutage, conducted by prudence, embellifhed by modefty; . but whether 
founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ftill, from his, untimely end, 
left doubtful and uncertain: Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dan- 
serous character. of St. Johns the impetuous. fpirit of Hollis, violent and fincere, 
open and iatire in his enmities and in his friendfhips ; the enthufiaftic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends, which he purfued, fagacious and_pro- 
found in the means, which he employeds, incited by the appearances of religion, 
negligent of the duties of. morality. 

So little apology would be received for palt meafures, fo contagious the gene- 
ral fpirit of difcontent, .that.even men of the moft moderate. tempers, and the 


molt attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themfelves with the utmolt | 
vigour in the redrefs of grievances, and in profecuting the authors of them. The 


lively and animated Digby difplayed his eloquence on this.occafion, the frm and 
undaunted Capel, the modeft and candid Palmer. In this lift too of patriot-roy- 
alifts are found the virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. Tho’ in their_ ulti 
anate views and intentions, thefe men differed widely from the former; in their 
prefent actions and ‘difcourfes, an intire concurrence and unanimity was ob- 
ferved. | 

By the daily harangues and invectives againft illegal ufurpations, not.only the 


houfe of commons inflamed themfelves with the higheft animofity towards the 


‘court: The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, and feemed now 
to have made the firft difcovery of the many diforders of the goveramect, While 
the law, in many inftances, feemed to be violated, they went no farther than 
fome fecret and calm murmurs. but mounted up into rage and fury, .as foon as 
the conftitution was reftored to its former integrity and vigour... The capital, ef- 
“pecially; being the feat of parliament, was highly. animated with the fpirit of 


mutiny and diffaffection. ‘Tumults were daily raifed ; feditious affemblies en-. 


‘couraged; and every man, neglecting his own bufinefs, was wholly intent on 
the defence of liberty and religion. By {tronger. contagion, the popular affec- 
tions were communicated from breaft to breaft, in this place of general rendez- 
“wous and fociety. ~~ 7 Pas 3 ‘3 
Tue harangues of members, now firft publifhed and difperfed, keptyalive 
the difcontents againft the King’s adminiltration, The pulpits, delivered over 


to 
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to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily fettled in all Chap. * 
the confiderable churches, refounded with faction and fanaticifm, Vengeance’ was *°*° 
fully taken for that long filence and conftraint, in which, by the authority of 
Laud and the high commiffion, thefe preachers had been retained. The prefs, 
freed from all fear or referve, {warmed with productions, dangerous by their fe-, 
ditious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or eloquence of compofition. 
Noife and fury, cant and hypocrify, formed. the fole rhetoric, which, during this 
tumult of various prejudices and paffions, could be heard or attended to. 

Tre fevere fentence, which had been executed againft Prynne, Baftwic, and 
Burton, now fuffered a revifal from parliament. Thefe libellers, far from being 
tamed by the rigorous punifhments, which they had undergone, fhowed ftill a 
difpofition of repeating their offence; and the minifters “were afraid, left 
new fatyres fhould iffue from their prifons, and inflame fill farther the 
prevailing difcontents. By ‘an order, therefore, of the council, they had been’ 
removed to remote prifons; Baftwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerfey, Burton to 
Guernfey ; all accefs to them was denied ; and the ufe of books; and of ‘pen, 
ink and paper, was refufed them. The fentence for thefe additional punifhments 
was immediately reverfed by the commons: Even the firft fentence,’ upon exa- 
mination, was declared illegal; and the judges, who pafied it, were ordered to 
make reparation to the fufferers. When the prifoners landed in England, they 
were received and entertained with the higheft demonftrations of affection, were 
attended with a mighty confluence of company, their charges were borne with 
great magnificence, and liberal prefents beftowed on them.» On their approach 
to any. town, the whole inhabitants crowded to receive them, and welcomed their 
reception with fhouts.and acclamations, ‘heir train {till increafed, as they drew 
near to London. . Several miles from the city, the zealots of their party met them 
in great multitudes, and attended their, triumphal entrance: Boughs were car- 
ried. in this tumultuous proceflion.; the roads, ftrowed with flowers; and amidft 
the higheft exultations-of joy, were intermingled loud and virulent invectives 
againft the prelates, who had fo-eruelly perfecuted fuch godly perfonages. The 
more ignoble thefe men were, the more fenfible was the infult upon royal autho- 
rity, and the more dangerous was the fpirit of diflaffeCtion and mutiny, which 
it diicovercd among the people. 

Litpurne,, Leighton, and every one, who had been punifhed for feditious 
libels during the precedent adminiftration, now. recovered their liberty, and, were 
decreed damages on the judges and minifters of juftice. 

Nor only the prefent.difpofition.of the nation:enfured impunity to all libel- 
lers: A new method of framing and difperfing libels was invented by the leaders 

Vou. I. K k of 
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sy V. of popular difcontent. Petitions to parliament were diets, craving. redrefs 


againit particular grievances ; and when a fufficient number of fubferiptions were 
procuseds the petitions were prefented to the commons, and immediately, pub- 
lifhed,.. Thefe petitions became fecret bonds of affociation among the fubferibers, 
and feemed to give undoubted fanction and authority to the complaints, which 
they contained. 


“Tis pretended by hiftorians favourable to the royal caufe *, and even afferted 


by the King himfelf in a declaration +, that a moft difingenuous or rather crimi- 
nal practice prevailed, in conducting many of thefe addreffes. A petition was 


. firltframed-;. moderate, peafdnable, f fuch as men of character willingly fubferibed. 


The names were afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, which 
ferved better the purpofes of the popular faction. We may judge of the wild 
fury, which prevailed throughout. the nation, when fo feandalous an impofture, 
which affected fuch numbers of people, could be openly practifed, without draw- 
ing infamy and ruin upon the managers. 


So many grievances were offered, both by the members, and by petitions 
without doors, that the houfe was divided into above forty committees, charg- 
ed, each of them, with the examination of fome particular violation of law aa 
liberty; which had been complained of. Befides the general committees of? reli- 
gion, tradé, privileges, laws; many fubdivifions of thefe were framed, ‘and a 
{trict {crutiny was every where carried on. °Tis to be remarked, that; béfore’the 
beginning of this century, when the parliament affumed lefs influence and. autho- 
rity; complaints of grievances were ufually prefented to the houfe, by any metm- 
bers, who had had. particular opportunity of obferving them. Thefe general 
committees, which were a kind of inquifitorial courts, had not then been eftablith- 
ed and we find, that the King, in a former declaration {, complains loudly of 
this innovation, fo little favourable to royal authority. But never was fo much 
multiplied, as at prefent, the ufe of thefe committees ; and the commons, tho’ 
they themfelves were the greateft innovators, employed the ufual artifice of com- 
plaining again{t innovations, and pretending to recover ne antient and eftablifhed 
covernment. 


From the reports of their committees, the houfe daily paffed votes, which 
mortified and aftonifhed the court, and enflamed and animated the nation. Ship- 
money was declared illegal and arbitrary ; the fentence againft Hambden cancel- 
led; the court of York abolifhed ; compofitions of knighthood ftigmatized ; the 
enlargement of the forefts condemned; patents for monopolies annulled; and 
every late meafure of the adminiftration treated with reproach and obloquy. To 
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day, a fentence of the ftar-chamber was exclaimed againft: To morrow, a de- 
cree of the high commiffion, Every difcretionary act of council was reprefented 
as arbitrary and tyrannical: And the general inference was ftil] inculcated, that 
a formed defign had been laid to fubvert the whole laws and contftitution of the 
kingdom. 

From necefiity, the King remained entirely paffive during ali thefe violent 
operations. ‘The few fervants, who continued faithful to him, were feized with 
aftonifhment at the rapid progrefs made by the commons in power and popula- 
rity, and were glad, by their inactive and inoffenfive behaviour, to compound for 
impunity. The torrent rifing to fo dreadful and unexpected a height, defpair 
feized all thofe, who, from intereft or habits, were moft attached to monarchy. 
And as for thofe, who maintained their duty to the King, merely from their re- 
gard to the conftitution, they feemed, by their concurrence, to {well that inun- 
dation, which began already to deluge every thing. ** You have taken the whole 
<< machine of government in pieces,” faid Charles in a difcourfe to the parlia- 
ment; ‘‘ a practice frequent with fkilful artifts, when they defire to clear the 
<¢ wheels from. any ruft, which may have grown upon them. The engine,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘¢ may again be reftored to its former ufe and motions, provided it be 
«put up entire ; fo as not a pin of it be wanting.” But this was far from the 
intention of the commons. The machine, they thought with fome reafon, was 
encumbered with many wheels and fprings, which retarded and crofled its opera- 
tions, and deftroyed its utility. Happy! had they proceeded with modera- 
tion, and been contented, in their prefent plenitude of power, to remove fuch 
parts only as might juftly be deemed fuperfluous and incongruous. 

Iw order to maintain that high authority which they had acquired, the com- 
mons, befides confounding and overawing their opponents, judged it requifite to 
infpire courage into their friends and adherents; particularly into the Scotch, and 
the religious puritans, to whofe affiftance and good offices they were already fo 
much beholden. 

No fooner were the Scotch mafters of the northern counties, than they laid 
afide their firft profeffions, which they had not indeed means to fupport, of pay- 
ing for every thing; and in order to prevent the deftruétive expedient of plunder 
and free quarters, the country confented to give them a regular contribution of 
850 pounds a-day, in full of their fubfiftence. The parliament, that they might 
relieve the northern counties from fo grievous an oppreffion, agreed to remit pay 
to the Scotch, as well as to the Englifh army; and becaufe fubfidies would be 
levied too flowly for fo urgent an occafion, money was borrowed from the citi- 
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zens upon the fecurity of. particular. members... Two fubfidies,-a very. fmail 


aK re fa > 22. tp } ar a c : > . ug 
fum*, were at firit voted; and as the intention’ of this lupply was to indemnify 


the members, who,.by their private,, had fupported public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not into» 
the treafury, but into commiffioners appointed by parliament: A practice, which, 
as it diminifhed the authority of. the, crown, was, very willingly embraced; and 
was aiterwards continued by the commons, with regard to.every branch of reve- 
nue which they granted the King. The inyafion of the Scotch had evidently 
been the caufe of affembling the parliament: ‘The preience of their army: re- 
duced the King to that total fubjection in which he was now held: The.com- 
mons, for this reafon, very openly profefied their intention of retaining’ thefe 
invaders till all their enemies fhould be fuppreffed, and all their purpofes effected. 
We cannot yet [pare the Scotch, faid Strode plainly in the houfe; be fons of Zerviah 
are fill too firong for us: An allufion to a paflage of the. feripture, according to 
the mode of that age. . Kighty thoufand pounds a-month. was requifite for the 


fubfiftence of the two armies ; a)fum much greater than the kingdom had ever 


been accuftomed, in any former, period, to pay to the public. And tho’ feveral 


-fubfidies, together with a poll-tax, were, from time-to time, voted to anfwer the 
-charge; the commons took’ care {till to be in debt, in order to render the con- 


tinuance of the {effion the more neceflary. 


Tue Scotch being fuch ufeful allies to the malecontent party in England, no 
wonder they were courted with the moft unlimited complaifance and the moft im+ 
portantfervices. . Ihe King, in his: firft fpeech, having called them redels, ob+ 
ferved, that he had given great offence to the parliament; and he was imme- 
diately obliged to foften, and even retract that expreffion. The Scotch com= 
miffioners, of whom the moft confiderable were the Earl of Rothes and Lord — 
ILoudon, found. every advantage in conducting their treaty ; and yet made no 
hafte in bringing it to an iflue. They were lodged in the city, and kept.an inti- 
mate correfpondence, as well with the magiftrates, who were extremely. difaffect- 
ed, as with the popular leaders in both houfes. St, Antholine’s church: was. af- 
figned them for their devotions ; and their chaplains, here, began openly to prac- 
tife the prefbyterian form of worfhip, which, except. in foreign lauguages, had 
never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
general propenfity towards this new religion, that multitudes of all ranks crowd- 
ed into the church. ‘hole, who were fo happy as to find accefs early in the 
morning, kept their places the whole day: Thofe, who were excluded, clung 
to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching, at leaft, fome diftant. murmurs or 
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broken phrafes of the holy rhetoric. All the eloquence of parliament;:how well Chap. V. 
refined from. pedantry, animated with the fpirit of liberty, and employed™ in eo 
fuch important interedts,: was noteattended to with fuch infatiable avidity, as 

were thefe Jeétares, delivered with: ridiculous cant, and a provincial accent, full 

of barbarifm and ‘of ignorance. 

Tue moft-effectual expedient for paying court to the zealous Scotch was to 

promote the prefbyterian difcipline and worfhip throughout Englands; and to 
this innovation, the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their moft 
devoted partizans, were, of themfelves, fufficiently inclined. The puritanical 
party, whofe progrefs, tho’ fecret, had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, 
taking advantage of the prefent diforders, began openly to profefs their tenets, 
and to make furious attacks-on the eftablifhed religion. The prevalence of that 
fe&t in the parliament difcovered itfelf, from the beginning, by infenfible, but de- 
cifive fymptoms. - Marfhall and Burgefs, two puritanical clergymen, were choftn 
to preach before them, and entertained them with difcourfes feven hours in length. 
It being the cuftom of the houfe always to take the facrament before they entered 
upon bufinefs, they ordered, as a neceflary preliminary, that the communion table 
fhould be removed from the eaft end of St. Margaret’s into the middle of the ‘area. 
The name of the /piritual lords was commonly left out in acts of parliament; and 
the laws ran in name of the king, lords, and commons. The clerk of the upper 
houfe, in reading bills, turned. his back on the bench of bifhops; nor was his 
infolence ever taken notice of. On a day appointed for a folemn falt and humi- 
liation, the whole orders of temporal peers, contrary to former practice, in going 
to church, took: place of the fpiritual; and the Lord Spencer remarked, that the 
humiliation, that day, feemed-confined alone to the prelates. 

Every meeting of the commons produced fome vehement harangue againft The bihops 
the ufurpations of the bifhops, againft the high commiffion, againft the late con-@tacked. 
vocation, again{ft the new canons. So difgufted were all lovers of civil liberty 
at the doctrines promoted by the clergy, that thefe invectives were received with- 
out controul; and no diftinétion, at firft, appeared between fuch as defired only 
to reprefs. the exorbitnces of the hierarchy, and {uch as pretended totally to 
annihilate epifcopal jurifdiction. Encouraged by thefe favourable appearances, 
petitions againft the church were framed in different parts of the kingdony ~The 
epithet of the ignorant and vicious priefthood was commonly applied to all church- 
men, addicted to the eftablifhed difcipline and worfhip ; tho’ the epifcopal clergy 
in England, during that age, feem to have been, as they are at prefent, fuffici- 
ently learned and examplary. An addrefs againft epifcopacy was prefented by 
twelye clergymen to the committee of religion, and pretended to be figned by 

many 
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Chap: V. many hundreds of the puritanical perfuafion. But what made molt noife ‘was 
Poe) he city petition for a total alteration of church government; a petition, ’to 
which 15,000 fubfcriptions were annexed, and which was prefented by Alder- 

man Pennington, the city-member. ’Tis remarkable, that, among the many 
ecclefiaftical abufes, there complained of, an allowance, given by the licencers 


of books, to publifh a tranflation of Ovid’s Art of Love, is not forgot by thefe 
ruftic cenfors. 


NotTwitusTanDInG the favourable difpofition of the people, the leaders in 
the houfe refolved to proceed with caution. They introduced a bill for prohi- 
biting all clergymen the exercife of any civil office. As a confequence, the 
bifhops were to be deprived of their feats in the houfe of peers; a meafure not unac- 
ceptable to the zealous friends of liberty, who obferved, with regret, the devoted 
attachment of that order to the will of the monarch. But when this bill was’ 
prefented to the peers, it was rejeéted by a great majority: The firft check which - 
the commons had received in their popular career, and a prognoftic of what they 
might afterwards expect from the upper houfe, whofe inclinations and intereft 
could never be totally feparated from the throne. But to thow how little they 
were difcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the total 
abolition of epifcopacy ; tho’ they thought proper to let that bill fleep at prefent, 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity for reviving it. UR 

Amonc other acts of regal, executive power, which the commons were every 
day affuming, they iffued orders for the demolifhing all images, altars, crucifixes. 
The zealous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of thefe orders was com- 
mitted, removed all croffés even out of ftreets and markets; and from his 
abhorrence to that fuperftitious igure, would not any where allow two pieces of 
wood or ftone to lie over each other at right angles. : 
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Tue Bifhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on account of innova- 
tions. Cozens, who had long been obnoxious, was expofed to new cenfures. 
This perfon, who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely zealous for ecclefi- 
aftical ceremonies: And fo far from permitting the communicants to break the 
facramental bread with their fingers; a privilege on which the puritans very 
itrenuoufly infifted ; he would not fo much as allow it to be cut ‘with an ordinary 
houfhold inftrument. A confecrated knife muit perform that facred office, and 
muft never afterwards be profaned by any vulgar fervice. 


Cozens likewife was accufed of having faid, The King bas no more authority it 
ecelefiaftical matiers, than the boy who rubs my horfe’s heels. The expreffion was 
violent: But ’tis certain, that all thofe high churchmen, who were fo induftrious 
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in reducing the laity to fubmiffion, were extremely fond of their own privileges 
and independency, and were defirous of exempting the mitre from all fubjection 
to the crown. 

A committee was erected by the commons as a court of inquifition upon ‘the 
clergy, and was commonly denominated the committee of /candalous minifters. 
The politicians among the commons were apprized of the great importance of the 
pulpit for guiding the people; the bigots were enraged againft the prelatical 
clergy ; and both of them knew, that no eftablifhed government could:be over- 
thrown by obferving ftrictly the principles of juftice, equity, or clemency.» The 
proceedings, therefore, of this famous committee, which continued for feveral 
years, were, to the laft degree, cruel and arbitrary, and made dreadful havoc 
both on the church and the univerfities. They began with harafling, imprifon- 
ing, and molefting the clergy; and ended with fequeftring and ejecting them. 
In order to join contumely to cruelty, they gave the fufferers the epithet of /eaz- 
dalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious as they were miferable... The 
utmoft vice, however, which they could reproach to.a great part of them, were, 
bowing at the name of Jefus, placing the communion-table in the eaft, reading 
the King’s orders for fports on Sunday, and other practices, which the eftablifhed 
government, both in church and ftate, had ftrictly enjoined them. 

Ir may be worth obferving, that all the hiftorians, who lived near that age, 
or what perhaps is more decifive, all authors, who have cafually made mention of 
thofe public tranfactions, ftill reprefent the civil diforders and convulfions as pro- 
ceeding from religious controverfy, and confider the political difputes about power 
and liberty.as intirely fubordinate to the other. *Tis true, had the King been 
-able to abftain from all invafion of national privileges, it is not probable, that 
the puritans ever could have acquired fuch authority as to overturn the whole 
conftitution: Yet fo entire was the fabjection into which Charles was now fallen, 
that, if the wound had not been poifoned by the infufion of theological hatred, 
it muft have admitted of a very eafy remedy. Dyfufe of parliaments, imprifon- 
ment and profecution of members, fhip-money, an arbitrary and illegal admini- 
ftration ; thefe were loudly complained of: But the grievances, which tended 
chiefly to enflame the parliament and nation, efpecially the latter, were, the fur- 
plice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the 
liturgy, the breach of the fabbath, embroidered copes, lawn-fleeves, the ule of 
the ring in marriage, and of the crofs in baptifm. On account of thefe, were 
both parties contented to throw the government into fuch violent convulfions ; 


and to the difgrace of that age and of this ifland, it muft be acknowleged, that 
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the diforders in Scotland intirely, and thofe in England motftly, proceeded from 
fo mean and coatemptble an organ *, re 


SoME perfors, partial to the leaders, who now defended public liberty, have 


ventured to putthem in ballance with the moft illuftrious characters of antiquity ; 
and mention tht names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juft parallel to thofe of 
Cato, Brutus, Caffius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, extenfive 
enterprize 5 in ‘hefe particulars, perhaps the Roman do not much furpafs the 
Englifh patriots: Bot what a difference, when:the difcourfe, condudt, convers 
faiidits and private as well as public behaviour, of both are infpected? Compare 
only one circumftance, and confider its confequences, ‘The leizure of thofe no- 
ble antients wete totally employed in the ftudy of Grecian eloquence and philofo- 
phy; in the cultivation of polite letters and civilized fociety: The whole dif- 


courfe and language of the moderns were polluted ‘with myfterious jargon, 4 
iull of the lowelt ane moft vulgar hypocrify. gt s¥ 


Tue laws, es they ftood at prefent, protected the church ; but they existe 
the'catholics tothe utmoft rage of the puritans; and thefe unhappy religionifts, 
fo obnoxious to the prevailing feét, could not hope to remain long unmolefted. 
The voluntary contribution, which they had made, in order to affift the King 
in his war agairft the Scotch covenanters, was inquired into, and reprefented as 
the greateft enormity. By an addrefs from the commons, all officers of that re- 
ligion were removed fromthe army, and application was made to the King for 
feizing two thirds of recufants’ lands; a proportion to which, by law, he was 
intitled, but which he had always allowed them to poffefs upon very eafy compo- 
fitions. The fevere and bloody laws againft pricfts were infifted on: And one 
Goodman, a jefuit, who was found in prifon, was condemned to a capital punifh- 
ment. Charles however, agreeable to his ufual principles, {crupled to fien the 
warrant for hi execution; and* the commons expreffed great -refentment on 
that occafion. There remains a very fingular petition of Goodman, beg- 
ging’ to be hanged, rather than prove a fource of contention between 
the King» and iis people. He efeaped with his life;°but it feems more pro- 
bable, that he vas overlooked, amidft affairs of ereater confequence, than that 


fuch unrelenting hatred would a foftened by any confideration of his courage and 
generofity. 
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* Lord Clarendon. fays, that the parliamentary salad were not agreed about the entite abolition of 
epifcopacy : They were only the root and branch men, as th ey were called, who infifted on that meafure. 
But thofe who were willing to retain bifhops, infifted on reducing their authority to alow ebb; as well 
as on abolifhing th: ceremonies of worfhip and veflments of the clergy. The controverfy, therefore, 
between the parties was almoft wholly theological, and that of the moft frivolous and ridiculous kind, 
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For fome years, Con, a Scotchman, afterwards, Rofetti, an [talian, had open- 
ly refided at London, and frequented the court, as vefted with < commiffion from 
the Pope. The Queen’s zeal, and her authority with her hufkand, had been the 
caufe of this imprudence, fo offenfive to the nation. But the fpirit of bigotry 
now rofe too high to permit any longer fuch indulgences. 


Haywarp, a juftice of peace, having been wounded, whea employed in the 
exercife of his office, by one James, a catholic madman, this erormity was afcri- 
bed to the popery, not to the frenzy of the affaflin ; and greatalarms feized the 
nation and parliament. An univerfal confpiracy of the papifts was fuppofed to 
have taken place ; and every man, for fome days, imagined, that he had a fword 
at his throat. Tho’ fome perfons of family and diftinction were {till attached to 
the catholic fuperftition ; *tis certain, that the numbers of that fect did not com- 


pofe the fortieth part of the nation: And the frequent panic, to which men, 


during this period, were fo fubject, on account of the catholics, were lefs the efs 
feéts of fear, than of extreme rage and averfion, entertained azainft them, 

Tue Queen Mother of France, having been forced into barifhment by fome 
court-intrigues, had retired’ into England; and expected fhelte*, amidft her pre- 
fent diftreffes, in the dominions of her daughter and fon-in-lav. But, tho’ fhe 
behaved in the nioft inoffenfive manner, fhe was infulted by the populace on ac- 
count of her religion; and was even threatened with worfe treament. The Earl 
ef Holland, Lord lieutenant of Middlefex, had ordered a hundred mufqueteerg 
to guard her; but finding, that they had imbibed the fame prejudices with the 
reft of their country-men, and were very unwillingly employec in fuch a fervice, 
he laid the cafe before the houfe of peers: For the King’s authority was now intirely 
annihilated. He reprefented the indignity of the action, that fo great a Prin- 
cefs, mother to the King of France, and to the Queens of Spain and England, 
fhould be affronted by the bafe multitude. He obferved the ndelible reproach, 
which would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate Queen fhould fuffer any 
violence from the mifguided zeal of the people. He urged tle facred rights of 
hofpitality, due to every one, much more to a perfon in diftiefs, of fo high a 
rank, with whom the hation was fo nearly connected. The pers thought pro- 
per to communicate the matter to the commons, whofe authonty over the peo- 
ple was abfolute. The commons agreed to the neceflity of praecting the Queen 
Mother ; but at the fame time defired, that fhe might be defied to depart the 
kingdom; ‘* For the quieting thofe jealoufies in the hearts of lis year’ well- 
“¢ affected fubjeéts, occafioned by fome ill-inftruments about that Qucen’s per- 
<< fon, by the flowing of priefts and papifts to her houfe, and by the ufe and 
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Chap. V. “ prattice of the idolatry of the mafs and exercife of other fapesikoas fervices 
4042, ¢¢ of the Roniifh church, to the great fcandal of true religion.’ 

Cuar es, in the former part of his reign, had endeavoured to overcome the 
intractable-and encroaching {pirit of the commons, by a perfeverance in his own 
meafures, by a ftately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at their utmoft 
height, and even ftretching beyond former precedent, the rights ‘of his preroga- 
tive. Finding by experience how unfuccefsful thofe meafures had proved, and 
ebferving the low condition, to which he was now reduced, he refolved to alter 
his whole conduét, and.to regain the confidence of his people, by pliablenefs, by 
eonceffions, and by a total conformity to their inclinations and prejudices, He 
confidered not, that the true rule of government, in fo difficult a fituation, 
as that, in which, from the beginning of his reign, he was placed, confifted, 
neither in fteddinefs-nor in facility, base's in fuch a judicious mixture of both, as 
would exactly fuic the prefent eircumftances of the nation, and the articiitie 
pretenfions of his opponents. And, it may fafely be averred, that this new 
extreme, into which the King, for want of proper council or fupport, was 
fallen, became equally dangerous to the conftitution, and pernicious to public 
peace, as the other, in which he had, fo long and fo unfortunately, perfevered, 


Tonnage and . Te pretenfions with regard to tonnage and poundage were revived, and with 
poundage. certain afiurance of fuccefs, by the commons, The levying thefe duties, as 
formerly, without confent of parliament, and even increafing them at pleafure, 
was fuch an incongruity in a free conftitution, where the seeps. by their funda- 
mental privileges, cannot be taxed but by their own confent, as could no longer 
be endured by theie jealous patrons of liberty. “In the preamble, therefore, to 
the bill, where the commons granted thefe duties to the King, they took care, 
in the ftrongeft and moft pofitive terms, to affert their own right of beftowing. 
this gift, and to divett the crown of all independent title of affuming it. And 
that they might imcreafe, or rather finally fix, the intire dependance and fubje- 
étion of the King, they voted thefe duties only for tWo months; and afterwards, 
from time to time, renewed their grant for very fhort periods*., Charles, in 
order to-fhow, that he entertained no intention ever again to feparate himfelf 
from his. parliament,. paffed this important. bill, without any feruple or hefi- 


tation.. 
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* It was an inftruction given by the houfe to the committee, which framed -one of thefe bills, to 
take care,’ that the rates upon the home-commoditics may be as light as poffible ; and upon foreign. . 
commodities as heavy as trade will bear; A. proof,. that the nature of commerce began now to be une 


derftood, Journ, 1 June 1641, - 
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Wirs regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he made a little difficulty. 
By an old ftatute, pafled during the reign of Edward III. rt had been enacted, 
that parliaments fhould be held once every year, or more frequently, if neceflary : 
But as no provifion had been made in cafe of failure, and no precife method 
pointed out for execution ; this ftatute had been confidered merely as a ceneral 
declaration, and was difpenfed with at pleafure. The defect was fupplied by thofe 
vigilant patriots, who now aflumed the reins of government. It was enacted, 
that if the chancellor, who was firft bound under fevere penalties, failed to iffue 
writs by the third of September in every third year, any twelve or more of the 

ecrs fhould be empowered to exert this authority: In default of the peers, the 
fheriffs, mayors, bayliffs, &c. fhould fammon the voters : And in their default, 
the voters themfelves fhould meet and proceed to the election of members, in the 
{ame manner.as if writs had been regularly ifued from the crown. Nor could 
the parliament, after it was aflembled, be adjourned, prorogued, or diffolved, 
without their own confent, during the fpace of fifty days. By this bill, fome of 
the nobleft and moft valuable prerogatives of the crown were retrenched ; but 
at the fame time, nothing could be more requifite than fuch a ftatute, for com- 
pleating a regular plan of law and liberty. A great reluétance to aflemble parlia- 
ments mutt be expected in the King ; where thefe aflemblies, as of Jate, eftablifh 
it as a maxim to carry their fcrutiny into every part of government. During 
long intermiflions of parliament, grievances and abufes, agreeable to recent expe- 
rience, would naturally creep in; and it would even become neceffary for the 
King and council to exert a great difcretionary authority, and, by acts of ftate, 
fupply,. in every emergence, the legiflative power, whofe meeting was fo uncer- 
tain and precarious. Charles, finding, that nothing lefs would fatisfy his par- 
liament and people, at laft gave his affent to this bill, which produced fo great 
an innovation in the conftitution. Solemn thanks were prefcnted him by both 
houfes. Great rejoicings were expreffed both in the city and throughout the na- 
tion. And mighty profeffions were, every where, made of gratitude and mutual 
returns of fupply and confidence, This conceffion of the King, it muft be own- 
ed, was not intirely voluntary: It was of a nature too important to be voluntary. 
The fole inference, which his partizans were intitled to draw from the fubmif- 
fions, fo frankly made to prefent neceffity, was, that he had certainly adopted a 
new plan.of government, and, for the future, was refolved, by every indulgences 
to acquire the confidence and affections of his people. ) 

Cnarves thought, that what conceflions were made to the public. were of 
little confequence, if no gratifications were beftowed on the individuals, who 


had acquired the direction of public councils and determinations. A change of 
tat 2 minifters, 


Chap. ¥. 


1540. 


triennial bill, 
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Cite V. minifters, as well as of meafures, was, therefore, refolved on. In one day fevera] 
~ 4°" new privy counfellors were fworn; the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Effex, Briftols 
the Lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton : Within a few days after, was admitted the 
Earl of Warwic. All thefe Noblemen were of the popular party ; and fome of 
them afterwards, when matters were pufhed.to extremity by the commons, pro-. | 
ved the greateft fupport of monarchy. 


Juxon, bifthop of London, who had never defired the treafurer’s ftaff, now 
earneftly follicited for leave to refien it, and retire to the care of that turbulence 
dioccle, which was committed to him. The king gave his affent; and it is rez 
markable, that, during all the fevere inquiries, carried on againft the condu@ of 
minifters and prelates, the mild and pradent virtues of this:man, who bore both® 
thefe invidious characters, remained unmolefted. It was intended, that Bedford, 
a popular man, of great authority, as well as wifdom and moderation, fhould 
fucceed Juxon: But that. Nobleman, very unfortunately both for King and peo- 
ple, died about this very time. By fome promotions, place was made for St, 
John, who was created follicitor-general. Hollis was to be made fecretary of 
ftate, in place of Windebank, who had fled: Pym, chancellor of the exchequer 
in place of Lord Cottington, who had refigned: Lord Say, matter cf the vias , 
#0 place of the fame Nobleman: The Earl of Effex, governor ; and Heaitindonet 
tutor to the Prince. | - 


Wuar retarded the execution of thefe projected changes, was the difficulty of 
fiti-fying all thofe, who, from their activity and authority in parliament; had* 
pretenfions for offices, and who had it ftill in their power to embarrafs and diftre{s 
the public meafures. Their affociates too in popularity, whom the King intend: 
ed to diftinguifh by his favours, were unwilling to undergo the reproach of hav-' 
‘ing driven a feparate bargain, and of facrificing, to their own ambitious views ; 
the caufe of the nation. And as they were fenfible, that they mutt owe their’ 
preferment entirely to their weicht and confideration in parliament, they were, moft 
of them, refolved ftill to adhere to that aflembly, and both to promote its sittin: 
rity, and to preferve their own credit in it. On all occafions, they had no other~ 
advice to give the King, than to allow himfelf to be directed by his great coun. 
cil; or in other words, to. refign himfelf paflively to their guidance and governa. 
ment. And Charles found, that, inftead of acquiring friends, by the honounss 
and offices which he fhould beftow, he would only arm his enemies 
power to hurt him, 
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‘Tue end, on which the King was moft intent in changing minifters,. was ‘to, 
faye the life of the earl of Strafford, and to mollify, by thefe indulgences, the 
wees | rage: 


a 
. 
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rage of his moft furious profecutors,. But fo high was that Nobleman’s reputation Chap. V. 
for experience and capacity, that all the new counfellors and intended minifters se 
plainly faw that if he efcaped their vengeance, he mutt return into favour and au- 
thority ; and they regarded his death as the only fecurity, which they could have, 
both for the eftablifhment of their prefent power, and for fuccefs in their farther 
enterprizes. His impeachment, therefore, was pufhed on with the utmoft vigour ; 
and after long and folemn preparations, was brought to a final iffue. 


Strafford’s 


trial. 


IMMEDIATELY after Strafford was fequeftred from parliament, and confined in 
the Tower, a committee of thirteen were chofen by the lower houfe, and entruft- 
ed with the office of preparing a charge againft him. Fhefe, joined to a fmall 
committee of lords, were vefted with authority to examine all witneffes, call for 
every paper, and ufe any means of ferutiny, with regard to any part of the Earl’s 
behaviour and conduct. After fo general and unbounded an inquifition, exer- 
cifed by fuch powerful and implacable enemies ; a man muft have been very cau- 
tious or very innocent, not to afford, during the whole courfe of his life, fomie 
matter of accufation againft him. 3 

Turis committee, by direction from both houfes, took an oath of fecrecy; a 
practice very unufual, and which gave*them the appearance of confpirators, more 
than minifters of juftice. But the intention of this ftri€tnefs, was to render it 
more difficult for the Earl to elude their fearch, or prepare for his juftification. 

Application was made to the king, that he would allow this committee to exa- 
mine privy counfellors with regard to opinions delivered at the board. A con- 
-ceffion, which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth banifhed all mu- 
tual confidence, from the deliberations of council; where every man is fup- 
pofed to have entire freedom, without fear of future punifhment and inquiry, 
of propofing any expedient, queftioning any opinion, or fupporting any argu- 
ment. af 

Sir George Ratcliffe, the Earl’s intimate friend and confident, was accufed of 
high treafon, fent for from Ireland, and committed to clofe cuftody. As no.charge 
ever appeared or was profecuted againft him, it is impoffible to give a more chari- 
table interpretation to this meafure, than that the commons thereby intended to de- 
prive Strafford, in his prefent diftrefs, of the affiftance of his beft friend, who 
was moft enabled, by his teftimony, to juftify the innocence of his patron’s 
conduct and behaviour, 

WHEN intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid for Strafford’s ruin, the 
Irifh houfe of commons, tho’ they had very lately beftowed moft ample praifes on 
his adminiftration, entered into all the violent councils againft him, and. prepared 

a repre- 
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a reprefentation of the miferable flate, into which, by his mifconduct, they fup- 
poféd the kingdom to be fallen. They fent over a committee into England to 
affift in the profecution of their unfortunate governor; and. by intimations from 
this committee, who entered into clofe confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every meafure of the Irifh parliament governed and directed. Im- 
peachments, which were never profecuted, were carried up againft Sir Richard 
Bolton, the.chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther, chief juftice, and Bramhall, bifhop 
of Derry. This ftep, which was an exact counter-part to the proceedings in 
England, ferved alfo the fame purpofes: It deprived the King of the minifters, 
whom he mott trufted ; it difcouraged and terrified all the other minifters ; and 
it prevented thofe perfons, who were beft acquainted with Strafford’s councils, 
from giving evidence in his favour before the Englifh parliament. 


Tue bifhops, being forbid by the antient canons to affift in any trial for life, 
and being unwilling, by any i aca to irritate the commons, who were al- 
ready much Series againft them, thought proper, of themfelves, to with- 
draw. The commons alfo voted, that the new created peers ought to have no 
voice in this trial, bzcaufe the accufation being agreed to, while they were com~ 
moners, their confent to it was implied with that of all the commons of England, 
Notwithftanding this decifion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of fo 
many friends, the Lord Seymour, and fome others, ftill continued to keep their 
feat; nor was their right to it any farther queftioned. eae 


T o beftow a greater folemnity on this important trial, fcaffolds were ie 
in Weftminfter-hall ; where both houfes fat, the one as accufers, the other a 
judges. Befides the chair of ftate, a-clofe gallery was prepared forthe King and 
Queen, who attended during the whole trial. 

An accufation, carried on by the united effort of three kingdoms, againft 
one man, unprotected by power, unaflifted by council, difcountenanced by au- 
thority, was likely to prove a very unequal conteft : Yet fuch was the capacity, 
genius, prefence of mind, difplayed by this magnanimous ftatefman, that, while 
argument and reafon and Jaw had any place, he cmmaed an undifputed. victory 
And he perithed at laft, overwhelmed and ftill unfubdued, by the undifguifed, 
violence of his fierce and unrelenting antagonifts, 

Tue articles of impeachment againft Strafford are twenty eight in neni 5 
and regard his conduét, as prefident of the council of York, as deputy or lieu-: 
tenant of Ireland, as counfellor or commander in England. But tho’ four: 
months were employed by the managers ja framing the POsnER Re and all Straf- 
ee S ford’; 
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ford’s anfwers were extemporary; it appears from comparifon, not only that he Chap. V. 
was free from the crime of treafon, of which there is not the leaftappearance, bur ‘°*** 
that his conduct, making allowance for human infirmities, expofed to fuch fevere 
{fcrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

Tue powers of the northern council, while he was prefident, had been ex- 
tended, by the King’s infiruciions, beyond what formerly had been practifed : 
But that court being, at firft, inft.tuted by a ftrctch of royal prerogative, it had 
been ulual for the prince to vary his inftruCions; and the largeft authority, com- 
mitted to it, was altogether as legal as the moft moderate and moft limited. Nor 
was it reafonable to conclude, that Strafford had ufed any art to procure thofe ex- 
tenfive powers; fince he never once fat as prefident, nor exercifed cone act of ju- 
rifdiction, after he was invefted with the authority, fo much complained of. 

In the government of Ireland, his admin‘{tration had been equally promotive 
of his matter’s intereft, and that of the fubjects, committed to his care, A large 
debt he had payed off: He had left a confiderable fum in the exchequer: The re- 
venues, which before never anfwered the charges of government, were now 
railed to be equal to them: A fmall ftanding army, formerly kept in no order, 
was augmented and was governed by the. moft exact difcipline: And a grear 
force was there raifed and paid, for the fupport of the King’s authority againt 
the Scotch covenanters, | 

Inpusrry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced among that favage 
people: The fhipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred-fold : The cuftoms 
tripled upen the fame rates: The exports double in value to the imports: Ma- 
mufactures, particularly that of linnen, introduced and promoted : Agriculture, 
by means of the Englifh and Scotch plantations, gradually advancing: The pro- 
teftant religion encouraged, without the perfecution or difcontent of the catholics, 

Tue fprings of authority he had enforced without overftraining them. Dit 

-eretionary aéts of jurifdiGtion, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts- 
martial, billeting foldiers, deciding caufes upon paper-petitions before the council, 
iffuing proclamations, and punifhing their infraction. But difcretionary authority, 
during that age, was ufually exercifed even in England. [In Ireland, it was ftilk 
more requifite, among a wild people, not yet thoroughly fubdued, averfe to the 
religion and manners of their conquerors, ready, on all occafions, to relapfe into 
rebellion and diforder. ‘While the managers of the commons demanded, every 
moment, that the deputy’s condu& fhould be examined by the line of tigid law 
and fevere principles; he appealed ftill to the practice of all .former deputies, and 
to the uncontroulable neceffity of his fituation. 

So great was his art of managing elections, and ballancing parties, that he 
had engaged the Irith parliament to vote whatever was neceflary, both for the 

pay- 
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payment of former debts, and for fupport of the new levied army; nor had he 
ever been reduced to the illegal expedients, practifed in England, for the fupply 
of public neceffities. No imputation of rapacity could juftly lie againft his ad- 
miniftration. Some inftances of imperious expreflions and even actions may be 
met with. The cafe of Lord Mountnorris, of all thofe collected with fo much 
induftry, isthe moft flagrant and the leaft excufable. bh 

Ir had been reported at the table of the Lord chancellor Loftus, that one of 
the deputy’s attendants, a relation of Mountnorris, in moving a ftool, had fore- 
ly hurt his mafter’s foot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perhaps, 
{aid Mountnorris, who was prefent at table, z¢ was done in revenge of that public 
‘affront, which my Lord deputy formerly put upon me: But I HAVE A BROTHER, 
WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. This cafual, and feemingly 
innocent, at leaft very ambiguous, expreffion was reported to Strafford ; who, on 
pretence that Mountnorris was an officer, ordered him to be tried by a courts 


martial for mutiny and fedition againft his general. The court, which confifted 


of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be capital, and condemned 
that Nobleman to lofe his head. iia? 


Iw ‘vain did Strafford plead in his own defence againft this article of impeach: , 
ment, That the fentence againft Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that he fpoke not toa member 
of the court, nor voted in the caufe, but fat uncovered as a party ; and then im- 
mediately withdrew, to leave them to their freedom ; that fenfible of the iniquity 
of the fentence, he procured his Majefty’s free pardon to Mountnorris; that he 
did not even keep that Nobleman a moment in fufpence with regard to his fate, but 
inftantly told him, that he himfelf would fooner lofé his right hand than execute 
fuch a fentence, nor was his lordfhip’s life in any manner of danger; and that 
upon the whole, the only hardfhip, which Mountnorris fuffered, was imprifonment 
during two days, after which his liberty was reftored him. In vain did Strafford’s 
friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was.a man of an infamous 
charaéter, who psyed court, by the lowell adulation, to all. deputies, while pre. 
fent ; and blackened their character, by the vileft calumnies, when recalled: And 
that Strafford, expecting like treatment, had ufed this expedient for no other pur- 
pofe than to fubdue the petulant {pirit of the man. Thefe excufes alleviate the guilts 
but there ftill remains enough to prove, that the mind of the deputy, tho’ great. 
and firm, had been not a little debauched by the riot of abfolute power, and un- 
controuled authority. 

Wuen Strafford was called over into England, he found every thing falling 
into fuch confufion, by the open rebellion of the Scotch, and the fecret iP: 
of the Englifh, that, if he had counfelled or executed any violent meafure, a 

might 


might perhaps have been able to apologize 
neceflity, which admits not, while the neceflity is extreme, of any fcruple, 
But in faét, no illegal advice or action was proved againit 


remony, or delay. 
me peevilh, 


him; and the whole amount of his suilt, during this period, was fo 
or at moft imperious expreflions, which, amidft fuch defperate extremities, 
and during a bad ftate of health, had unhappily fallen from him. 

Ir Strafford’s apology was, in the main, fo fatisfactory, when he pleaded to 
each particular article of the charge, his victory was {till more decifive, when he 
brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation of high treafon; the 
crime which the commons would infer from the full view of his conduétand be- 
haviour. Of all fpecies of guilt, the law of England had, with the moft {crupulous 
exactnefs, defined that of treafon; becaufe on that fide it was found moft requi- 
fite to protect the fubje& againft the violence of the king and of his minifters. 


By the famous ftatute of Edward II. all the kinds of treafon are enumerated, 


and every other crime, befides fuch as are there exprefsly mentioned, is care- 


fully excluded from: that denomination. But with regard to this guilt, Ax en- 
deavour to fubvert the fundamental laws, the ftatute of treafon is totally filent : 
And arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itfelf a fubverfion of 
all law; and under. pretence of defending liberty, reverfes a ftatute the beft 
calculated for the fecurity of liberty, which had ever been enacted by an Enelith 


parliament. 
As this fpecies of treafon, difcovered by the commons, is intirely new and 


unknown to the laws; fo is the fpecies of proof, by which they pretend to fix 
that guilt upon the prifoner. They have invented a kind of accumulative or 
confiruéfive evidence, by which many actions, either totally innocent in them- 
felves, or criminal in a much inferior degree, fhall, when united, amount to 
treafon, and fubje& the perfon to the higheft penalties inflicted by the law. . A 
hafty and unguarded word, a rafh and paffionate action, aflifted by the malevo- 
lent fancy of the accufer, and tortured by doubtful conftructions, is tranfmuted 
into the deepeft guilt; and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
protected by juftice, are fubjeCted to arbitrary will and pleafure. 

6° Were has this fpecies of guilt lain fo long concealed,” faid Strafford in 


conclufion: “ Where has this fire been fo long buried, during fo many centuries, 


‘¢ that no fmoke fhould appear, till it burf{t out at once, to confume me and my 


‘© children? Better it were to live under no law at all, and, by the maxims of 


‘< cautious prudence, to conform ourfelves, the beft we can, to the arbitrary will 
“< of a mafter; than fancy we have a law on which we can rely, and find, at 
‘¢ Jaft, that this law thall infli&t a punifhment precedent to the promulgation, 

Vou. I. M m “© and 


for his.conduct, from the great law of 
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‘© and try us by maxims unheard of, till the very moment of the profecution, 
« Tf I fail on the Thames, and fplit my veffel on an anchor; in cafe there be no 
“¢ buoy to give warning, the party fhall pay me damages: But, if the anchor 
‘¢ be marked out, then is the ftriking on it at my own peril. Where is the 
‘“‘ mark fet upon this crime? Where is the token by which I fhould difcover 
“¢ it? It has lain concealed under water; and no human prudence, no human 
“ innocence could fave me from the deftruétion, with which I am at prelent 
«¢ threatened. . 

“ Tr is now full two hundred and forty years fince treafons were defined ; 
<¢ and fo long has it been, fince any man was touched to this extent, upon 
<< this crime, before myfelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to ourfelves at 
«< home; we have lived glorioufly abroad, to the world: Let us be content with 
‘© what our fathers have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be more 
‘< learned than they were, in thefe killing and deftructive arts. Great wifdom 
‘© it will be in your lordfhips, and juft providence, for yourfelves, for your pof- 
‘© terities, for the whole kingdom, to caft from you, into the fire, thefe bloody 
« and myfterious volumes of arbitrary and conftructive treafons, as the primitive 
<< chriftians did their books of curious arts, and betake yourfelves to the plain 
<¢ letter of the ftatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points out to you 
«¢ the path, by which you may avoid it! 

* [rr us not, to our own deftruction, awake thofe fleeping lions, by rattling 
<< yp a company of old records, which have lain, for fo many ages, by the wall, 
*¢ forcotten and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, the 
“© moft fevere of any; that I, for my other fins, not for my treafons, be the 
«© means of introducing a precedent, fo pernicious to the laws and liberties of my 
“© native country. 

«© However thefe gentlemen at the bar fay, they fpeak for the common- 
“ wealth ; and they believe fo: Yet, under favour, it is I who in this particular, 
¢¢ foeak for the commonwealth, Precedents, like thofe endeavoured to be efta- 
‘“¢ blifhed againft me, muft draw along fuch inconveniences and miferies, that, 
“ in a few years, the kingdom will be in the condition, exprefied in a ftatute 
‘< of Henry IV; and no man fhall know by that rule to govern his words and 
*¢ actions. 

‘© Impose not, my lords, difficulties infurmountable upon minifters of ftate, 
& nor difable them from ferving with cheerfulnefs their king and country. If 
“¢ you examine them, and under fuch fevere penalties, by every grain, by every 
“ little weight; the fcrutiny -will be intolerable. The public affairs of the 


“* kingdom muft be left watte; and no wife man, who has any honour or for- 
| ** tune 
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‘¢ tune to lofe, will ever engage himfelf in fuch dreadful, fuch unknown 
sé perils. 

«My -lords, I have now troubled your lordfhips a great deal longer than I 
“ fhould have done. Were it not for the intereft of thefe pledges, which a faint 
<< in heaven left me, I fhould be loth.”’ Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping topped him.———“* What I forfeit for myfelf, it is nothing: But, I 
‘© confefs, that.my indifcretion fhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very decp- 
«ly. You will be pleafed to pardon my infirmity: Something I fhould have 
<¢ faid; but I fee I fhall not be able, and therefore I fhall leave it. 


«© Anp now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, by his bleffing, fufficiently 
“ inftruéted in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the 
<<‘ importance of our eternal duration. And fo, my lords, even fo, with all hu- 
¢¢ mility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I fubmit, clearly and freely, to your 
‘© judgments: And whether that righteous doom fhall be to life or death, I fhall 
« repofe myfelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great Author 
« of my exiftence.” 

CERTAINLY, fays Whitlocke with his ufual candor, never any man alted 
fuch a part, on fuch a theatre, with more wifdom, conftancy, and eloquence, witb 
greater reafon, judgment and temper, and with a better grace in ail his words and 
aétions, than did this great and excellent perfon; and be moved the hearts of all bis 
auditors, fome few excepted, to remorfe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hifto- 
rian, who exprefles himfelf in thefe terms, was himfelf chairman of that com- 
mittee, which conducted the impeachment againft this unfortunate ftatefman. 
The accufation and defence lafted eighteen days. The managers divided the fe- 
veral articles among them, and attacked the prifoner with all the weight of au- 
thority, with all the vehemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long prepa- 
ration, Strafford was obliged to fpeak with deference and referve towards his 
moft inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scotch nation, the Irifh parliament, 
He took only a very fhort time, on each article, to recollect himfelf: Yet he 
alone, without affiftance, mixing modefty and humility with firmnefs and vigour, 
made fuch a defence, that the commons faw it impoffible, by a legal profecution, 
ever to obtain a fentence againft him. 

Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ftroke of party to be left un- 
attempted by any expedient, however extraordinary. Befides the great genius 
and authority of that minifter, he had threatened fome. of the popular leaders with 
an impeachment; and, had he not been fuddenly prevented by an accufation of 
the commons, he had, that very day, it was. thought, charged Pym, Hambden, 
and others, with treafon, for having invited the Scotch to invade England. A 

Mm 2 bill 
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bill of attainder was therefore brought into the lower houfe immediately after 
finifhing thefe pleadings; and preparatory to it, a new proof of the Earl’s guile 
was produced, in order to remove fuch fcruples as might be entertained with re- 
gard to a method of proceeding, fo unufual and irregular. 

Six Henry Vane, fecretary, had taken down fome notes of a debate in council, 
after the diffolution of the laft parliament ; and being at a diftance, he had fent 
the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his fon, Sir Henry, in order to fearch 
for fome papers, which were neceffary for compleating a marriage-fettlement. 
Young Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmoft 
confequence; and immediately communicated it to Pym, who now produced the 
paper before the houfe of commons. The queftion before the council was; Of 
fenfive or defenfive war with the Scotch, ‘The King propofes this difficulty, “* But 
“© how can I undertake offenfive war if I have no more money?” The anfwer 
afcribed to Strafford was in thefe words. ** Borrow of the city a hundred thou- 
‘* fand pounds: Go on vigoroufly to levy fhip-money. Your Majefty having 
‘* tried the affections of your people, you are abfolved and loofe from all rules 
** of government, and may do what power will admit, Your Majefty, having 
** tried all ways, fhall be acquitted before God and man. And you have an army 
*¢ in treland, which you may employ to reduce TH1s kingdom to obedience: 
** For [am confident the Scotch cannot hold out five months.” There follow- 
ed fome councils of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, with regard to the 
King’s being abfolved from all rules of government. ) 

Tuts paper, with all the circumftances of its difcovery and communication, 
was pretended to be equivalent to two witneffts, and to be an unanfwerable proof 
of thofe pernicious councils of Strafford, which tended to the fubverfion of the 
Jaws and conftitution. But it was replied by Strafford and his friends, That old. 
Vane was his moft inveterate and declared enemy ; and if the fecretary himfelf; 
as was by far moft probable, had willingly delivered to his fon this paper of notes,. 
to be communicated to Pym, this implied fuch a breach of oaths and of truftas 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit. ‘hat the fecretary’s depofition was 
at firft exceedingly dubious : Upon two examinations, he could not remember any 
fuch words: Even the third time, his teftimony was not pofitive, but imported 
only, that Strafford had {poke fuch or fuch-like words: And words may be very 


like in found, and differ much in fenfe; nor ought the lives of men to depend — 


upon grammatical criticifms of any expreffions, much lefs, of thofe delivered by 
the fpeaker without premeditation, and committed by the hearer, for any time, 
however fhort, to the uncertain record of memory. That, in the prefent cafe, 
changing This kingdom into That kingdom, a very fight alteration! the Earl’s 


difcourfe - 
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difcourfe could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice unworthy of Chap. V. 
an Englifh counfellor. ‘That even retaining the expreffion, This «ingdom, the is 28 
words may fairly be underftood of Scotland, which alone was the kingdom that 

the debate regarded, and which alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be 
reduced to obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the evidence of all 

the King’s minifters, as by the known difpofition of the forces, that the in- 
tention never was to land the Irifh army in England, but in Scotland. That 

of fix other counfellors prefent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence ; 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxton, could recollect no fuch 
expreffion; and the advice was too remarkable to be eafily forgot. ‘That it was 

no wife probable fuch a defperate council would be openly delivered at the 
board, and before Northumberland, a perfon of that high rank, and whofe at- 
tachments to the court were fo much weaker than his attachments to the country. 

That tho? Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected fome fuch exprefiion, 

as that Of being abfolved from rules of government, yet, in fuch defperate extre- 

mities as thofe, into which the King and kingdom were then fallen, a maxim of 

that nature, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended, upon 
principles the moft.favourable to. law and liberty. And that nothing could be 

more iniquitous, than to extract an accufation of treafon from an opinion, fimply 
propofed at the council-table ; where all freedom of debate ought to be permit- 

ted, and where it was not unufual for the members, in order to draw forth the 
fentiments of others, to propofe councils very remote from their own fecret ad- 

vice and judgment. 

Tue evidence of Secretary Vane, tho” expofed to fuch unfurmountable objec- Bill of at 


. 
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tions, was the real caufe of Strafford’s unhappy fate ; and made the bill of at- tinde 
tainder pafs the commons with no greater oppofition than that of fifty-nine dif- 
fenting votes. But there remained two ether branches of the legiflature, the 
King and the lords, whofe affent was requifite ; and thefe, if left to their free 
judgement, it was eafily forefeen, would reject the, bill, without fcruple or deli- 
beration. To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, 
for which they were beholden partly to their own induftry, partly to the impru- 
dence of their adverfa: ics. 

Next Sunday after the bill paffed the commons, the puritanical pulpits refound- 
ed with declamations concerning the neceflity of executing juftice upon great ¢e- 
linquents*, The populace took the alarm. About fix thoufand men, armed 
with fwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and furrounded the houfes of 
parliament. The names of the fifty-nine commoners, who had voted againit ns 
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bill of atrainder, were pafted up under the title of Straffordians and betrayers of 
their country. Thefe were expofed to all the infults of the ungovernable multi- 
tude. When any of the lords pafied, the louc cry of Fuftice againft Strafford 
refounded in their ears: And fuch as were fufpected of friendfhip to that, obnoxi- 
ous minifter, were fure to-meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with fymp- 
toms of the moft defperate refolutions in the furious populace. i 


Compiarints in the houfe of commons being made againft thefe violences as 
the moft flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their affected cool- 
nefs and indifference, fhowed plainly, that the popular tumults. were not difa- 
ereeable to them. Buta new difcovery, made about this time, ferved to throw 
every thing into ftill greater flame and combutftion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, Oneale, Goring, Wilmot, Pol- 
lard, Afhburnham, partly attached to the court, partly difgufted with the par- 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the King’s fervice the Englifh ar- 
my, whom they obferved to be difpleafed at fome marks of preference given by | 
the commons to the Scotch. For this purpofe, they entered into an aflocia- 
tion, took an oath of fecrecy, and kept a clofe correfpondence with fome of the 
King’s fervants. The form of a petition to the King and parliament was con- 
certed ; and it was propofed to get this petition fubfcribed by the army. The 
petitioners there reprefent the great and unexampled conceffions made by the 
King for the fecurity of public peace and liberty ; the endlefs demands of cer- 
rain infatiable and turbulent fpirits, whom nothing lefs will content than a total 
fabverfion of the antient confticution ; the frequent tumults, which thefe fac- 
tious malecontents had excited, and which endangered the liberty of parliament. 
To prevent thefe mifchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that af-, 
fembly. ‘¢ So fhall the nation,” as they exprefs themfelves in the conclufion, 
«© not only be vindicated from precedent innovations, but be fecured from the 
‘¢ future, which are threatened, and which are likely to produce more danger- 
<< ous effets than the former.” The draught of this petition being conveyed 
to the King, he was prevailed on, fomewhat imprudently, to counterfign it 
himfelf, as a mark of his approbation. But as feveral difficulties occurred, 
the project was laid afide two months before any public difcovery was made 
of it. | | 

Ir was Goring, who betrayed the fecret to the popular leaders. The alarm may 
eafily be imagined, which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from the mili- 
tary to the civil power are always looked on as difguifed, or rather undifguiled 
commands; and are of a nature widely different from petitions, prefented by 


any other rank of men, Pym opened the matter in the houfe. On the firft 
| intimation 
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intimation of a difcovery, Piercy concealed himfelf, and Jermyn withdrew be- 
yond fea. This farther confirmed the fufpicion of a dangerous confpiracy. 
Goring delivered his evidence before the houfe. Piercy wrote a letter to his 
brother, Northumberland, confeffing moft of the particulars. Both their tefti- 
monies agree with regard to the oath of fecrecy; and as this circumftance had 
been denied by Pollard, Afhdurnham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, 
it was regarded as a new proof of fome defperate refolutions, which had been 
taken. 

To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at this plot, the commons 
voted, that a proteftation fhould be figned by all the members. It was fent up 
to the lords, and figned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts. 
Orders were given by the commons alone, without other authority, that it 
fhould be fubfcribed by the whole nation, The proteftation was in itfelf very 
inoffenfive and even infignificant, and contained nothing but general decla- 
rations, that the fubfcribers would defend their religion and liberties. But it 
tended to increafe the popular panic, and intimated, what was more exprefsly 
declared in the preamble, that thefe bleffings were now expofed to the utmoft 
peril. 

AtarMs were every day given of new confpiracies: In Lancafhire, great 
multitudes of papifts were gathering together : Secret. meetings were held by 
them in caves and under ground in Surrey : They had entered into a plot to blow 
up the river with gunpowder, in order to drown the city *: Provifions of ‘arms 
were making beyond fea: Sometimes France, fometimes Denmark, was forming 
defigns againft the kingdom : And the populace, who are always terrified with 
prefent, and enraged with diftant dangers, were ftill farther animated in their de- 
mands of juftice againft the unfortunate Strafford. 

Tue King came to the houfe of lords: And tho’ he exprefied his refolution, 
For which he offered them any fecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any 
branch of public bufinefs ; he profeffed himfelf totally diffatisfied with regard to 
the circumftances of treafon, and on that account declared his difficulty, in giving 
his affent to the bill of attainder. The commons took fire, and voted it a breach 
of privilege for the King to take notice of any bill, depending before the houfe. 
Charles did not perceive, that his attachment to Strafford was the chief motive 
of the bill; and that, the greater proofs he gave of anxious concern for this mi- 
nifter, the more inevitable did he render his deftruction. 

Azour eighty peers had conftantly attended Strafford’s trial; but fuch ap- 
prehenfions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only mal. 

ve 


* Sir Edw. Walker, p-. 349- 
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five were prefent when the bill of attainder was brought into the houfe. Yet 


of thefe, nineteen had the courage to vote againft it: A certain proof, that, 
‘© intire freedom had been allowed, the bill had been rejected by a great ma-- 


jority. 


In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the folicitor-general, advanced | 


two topics, well fuited to the fury of the times; that, tho’ the teftimony againft 


Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private fatisfaction to each man’s 
confcience was fufficient, even fhould no evidence at all be produced; and that 


the Earl had no title to plead law, becaufe he had broke the law. It is true, 


added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they are beafts of chace: But it 
was never accounted either cruel or unfair, to deftroy foxes or wolves, where- 
ever they can be found; for they are beafts of prey. | 
Arrer popular violence had prevailed over the lords, the fame batteries were 
next applied to force the King’s affent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, 
and accompanied their demand of juftice with the loudeft clamours and moft 
open menaces. Rumors of confpiracies againft the parliament were anew fpread 
abroad: Invafions and infurrections talked of: And the whole nation was raifed 
into fuch a ferment, as threatened fome great and imminent convulfion. On 
whichever fide the King caft his eyes, he faw no refource nor fecurity. All his 
fervants, confulting their own fafety, rather than their mafter’s honour, declined 


interpofing with their advice between him and his ‘parliament. The Queen, ter-- 


rified with the appearance of fo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no cood- 
will to Strafford, was in tears, and preffed him to fatisfy his people, in this de- 
mand, which, it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon alone, whofe 
courage was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to advife him, if, in his 

confcience, he did not approve of the bill, by no means to affent to it. 
STRAFFORD, hearing of the King’s irrefolution and anxiety, took a very ex- 
traordinary flep: He wrote a letter, in which he intreated the King, for the 
fake-of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and 
to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them that requeft, for which they 
were fo im-ortunate. “* In this,” added he, ‘* my confent will more acquit 
<< you to God than all the world can do befides, To a willing man there is no 
“ injury. And as, by God’s grace, I forgive all the world with a calmnefs and 
¢¢ mecknefs, of infinite contentment to my diflodging foul: So, Sir, to you, I 
‘¢ can refign the life of this world with all imaginable cheerfulnefs, in the juft aces 
‘© knowlegement of your exceeding favours.” Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that 
this unufualinftance of generofity would engage the King ftill more dtrenuonfly 
to protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loft ; and finding himfelf in the 
hands 
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hands of his enemies, and obferving, that Balfour, the lieutenant of the tower, 
was intirely devoted to the popular party ; he abfolutely defpaired of ever efcap- 
Ing the multiplied dangers, with which he was every where invironed. We 
might afcribe this ftep to a noble effort of difintereftednefs, not unworthy the 
great mind of Strafford; if the meafure, which he advifed, had not been, in the 
event, as pernicious to his mafter, as it was immediately fatal to himéfelf *. 


AFTER the moft violent anxiety and doubt, Charles, at laft, granted a com- 
miffion to four noblemen to give the royal affent, in his name, to the bill: Flat- 
tering himfelf, probably, in this extremity of diftrefs, that, as neither his wil! 
confented to the deed, nor was his-hand immediately engaged in it, he was the 
more free from all the guilt, which attended it. .Thefe commiffioners he em- 
powered, at the fame time, to give affent to the bill, which rendered the par- 
liament perpetual. 


THE commons, from policy, more than from neceffity, had embraced the ex= 
pedient of paying the two armies by borrowing money from the city ; and this 
loan they had repayed afterwards by taxes, levied upon the people. The citizens, 
either of themfelves or by fuggeftion, began to ftart difficulties with regard to 
a farther loan, which was demanded. We make no fcruple of trufting the par- 
liament, faid they, were we certain, that the parliament was to continue till our 
repayment: But, in the prefent precarious fituation of affairs, what fecurity can 
be given us for our money ? Jn order to obviate this objection, a bill was fud- 
denly brought into the houfe, and paffed with great unanimity and rapidity, that 
the parliament fhould not be diffolved, prorogued, nor adjourned, without their 
own confent. It was hurried in like manner thro’ the. houfe of peers; and was 
inftantly carried to the King for his affent. Charles, in the agony of grief, 
fhame, and remorfe, for Strafford’s doom, perceived not, that this other bill was 
of {till more fatal confequence to his authority ; and rendered the power of his 


* Mr. Carte, in his life of the Duke of Ormond, has given us fome evidence to prove, that this 
Jctter was intirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the King to facrifice Strafford. 
He tells us, that Strafford faid fo to his fon, the night before his execution. But there are fome rea- 
fons, why I adhere to the common way of telling this flory. 1. The account of the forgery came 
thro’ feveral hands, and from men of characters not fully known to the public: A circumftance which 
weakens every evidence. I's a hearfay of a hearfay. 2. It feems impoffible, but young Lord Straf- 
ford muft inform the King, who would not fail to trace the forgery, and expofe his enemies to their 
merited infamy. 3..”Tis not to be conceived but Clarendon and Whitlocke, not to mention others; 
muft have heard of the matter. 4. Sir George Ratcliffe in his life of Strafford, tells the ftory in the 
fame way that Clarendon and Whitlock do. Would he alfo, who was Strafford’s intimate friend, ne- 


ver have heard of the forgery ? "Tis remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addreffed to young Straf- 


ford. Would not he have put Sir George right in fo material and interefting a fat? 
Vou. I; N on | enemies 
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enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable. In comparifon of the bill 
of attainder, by which he deemed himfelf an accomplice in his friend’s murder, 
this conceffion-made no figure in his eyes *: A circumftance, which, if. it lef- 
fens.our idea.of his refolution or penetration, ferves to prove the integrity of his 
heart.and the goodnefs of his difpofition. It is indeed certain, that ftrong com- 
pun@tion for his confent to Strafford’s execution attended this unfortunate: Prince 
during all the remainder of his hfe; and even at his own fatal end, the memo- 
ry of this guilt, with great forrow and remorfe, recurred upon him. All men 
were fo fenfible of the extreme violence, which was done him, that. he fuffered 
the lefs, both in character and intereft, from this unhappy meafure ; and, tho” 
he abandoned his beft friend, yet was he {till able to preierve, in fome degrees 
the attachment of all his adherents, 


Secretary Carleton was fent by the King to inform Strafford of the final re- 
folution, which neceffity had extorted from him. - The Ear] feemed furprifed, 
and ftarting up, exclaimed-in the words of the fcripture, Put not your truft in 
princes nor in the fons of men: For in them there is no falvation. He was foon 
able, however, to collect his courage ; and he prepared for fuffering the fatal fen- 
tence. Only three days interval was allowed him. The King, who madeanew 
effort in his behalf, and fent, by the hands of the young Prince, a letter ad- 
dreffed to the peers, in which, he entreated them to confer with the commons 
about a mitigation of Strafford’s fentence, and begged at leaft for fome.delay, 
was refufed in both requetts. ie Bi 

STRAFFORD, in pafling from his apartment to Towerhill, where the fcaffold 
was erected, ftopped under Laud’s windows, with whom he had long lived in 
intimate friendthip ;, and entreated the affiftance of his prayers, in thofe awful 
moments, which were approaching : The aged primate diffolved: in tears 5 and 
having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleffing on his departing 
friend, funk into the arms of his attendants. Strafford, ftill fuperior to his 
fate, marched on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of greater 
dignity, than what ufually attended him. He wanted that confolation, which 
commonly fupports thofe, who perifh by the flroke of injuftice and oppreffion : 

| | He 

* What made this bill appear of Iefs confequence was, that. the parliament voted tonnage and 
poundage for no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was more than half of the re- 
venue, and the government could not poftibly fubfift without it; it feemed indire€tly in the power of 


‘the parliament to continue theméelves as long as they pleafed. ‘This indeed was-true in the ordinary 
adminiftration of government: But on the approaches towards a civil war, which was not then fore- 


feen, it had been of great confequence to the King to haye referved the right of diffolution, and to 


have fuffered any other extremity, rather than allow the continuance of the parliament. 
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He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compaffion of the fpe- Chap. V. 
Ctators : Yet his mind, erect and undaunted, found refources within itfelf, and _— 
maintained its unbroken refolution, amidft the terrors of death, and the tri- 
umphant exultations of his mifguided enemies. His difcourfe on the fcaffold 
was full of decency and courage. ‘* He feared,” he faid, ** that the omen was 
“¢ bad for the intended reformation of the ftate, that it commenced with the 
‘* fhedding of innocent blood.’? Having bid a laft adieu to his brother and 
friends, who attended him, and having fent a- bleffing to his nearer relations, 
who were abfent ; ‘* And now,” faid he, ** I have nigh done! One ftroke will make 
‘* my wife a widow, my dear children fatherlefs, deprive my poor fervants of their 
‘* indulgent mafter, and feparate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
“¢ friends! But let God be to you and them all in all!’”? Going to difrobe and 
prepare himfelf for the block, “‘ 1 thank God,” faid he, ‘* that lam no way 
_** afraid of death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but do as chearfully lay 
*< down my head at this time, as ever I did when going to repofe!’? With one 
blow was a period put to his life by the executioner. 

Tuwus perifhed, in the 49th year of his age, the famous Earl of Strafford» 
one of the moft eminent perfonages, who has appeared in England, Tho’ his 
death was loudly demanded as a fatisfaction to juftice, and an atonement for the 
many violations of the conftitution ; it may fafely be affirmed, that the fen_ 
tence, by which he fell, was an enormity greater than the worft of thofe, which 
his implacable enemies profecuted with fo much cruel induftry. The people: 
in their rage, had totally miftaken the proper object of their refentmenty 
All the neceffities, or, more properly fpeaking, the difficulties, by which the 
King had been induced to ufe violent expedients for raifing money, were the re- 
fult of meafures, precedent to Strafford’s favour; and if they arofe from ill 
conduct, he, at leaft, was intirely innocent. Even thofe violent expedients them- 
felves, which occafioned the complaint, that the conftitution was fubverted, had 
been, all of them, conducted,. fo far as appeared, without his counfel or affitt- 
ance. And whatever his private advice might be *, this falutary maxim he failed 
not, often.and publickly, to inculcate inthe King’s prefence, that, if any in- 
evitable neceffity ever obliged the fovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought 
to be: practifed with extreme referve, and, as foon as poffible, a juft atonement 
be made to the conftitution, for any injury, which it might fuftain from fuch 
dangerous precedents. The firft parliament after the reftoration reverfed the 
bill of attainder; and even a few weeks after Strafford’s execution, this very 
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* That Strafford was fecretly no enemy to arbitrary councils, appears from fome Of his letters and 
difpatches, particularly vol. ii. p.60, where he feeme to wifh that a ftanding army were eftablifhed, 
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parliament remitted to his children-the more fevere confequences of his fentences 
Asif confcious of the violence, with which the profecution had been condutted. 


Iw vain did Charles expect, as a return for fo many inftances of unbounded 
compliance, that the parliament would at laft thow him fome indulgence, and would 
cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence of his own power, 
and of his friend’s life, he fo earneftly courted them. All his conceffions were 
poifoned by their fufpicion of his infincerity ; and the fuppofed attempt to engage 
the army againft them, ferved with many as a confirmation of this jealoufy. It 
was natural for the King to feek fome refource, while all the world feemed to de- 
fert him, or combine againft him ; and this probably was the utmoft of that ém- 
bryo-fcheme, which was formed with regard to the army. But the popular lead- 
ers ftill infifted, that a defperate plot was laid to-bring up the forces immediately, 
and offcr violence to the parliament: A defign of which Piercy’s evidence ac- 
quits the King, and which the near neighbourhood of the Scotch army feems to 
render abfolutely impracticable *. By means, however, of thefe fufpicions, was , 
the fame implacable fpirit {till kept alive ; and the commons, without giving the 
King any fatisfaction in the fettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry their 
inroads, with great vigour, into his now defencelefs prerogative. 

Tue two ruling paffions of this parliament, were zeal for liberty, and an a- 
verfion to the church of England; and to both of thefe, nothing could appear 
more exceptionable, than the court of high-commiffion, whofe inftitution render- 
ed it intirely arbitrary, and affigned to it the defence of the ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment. The ftar-chamber alfo was a court, which exerted very high difcre- 
tionary powers; and had no precife rule or limit, either with regard to the cau- 
fes, which came under its jurifdiction, or the decifions, which it formed. A bill 
unanimoufly pafied the houfes, to abolifh thefe two courts; and in them, to an. 
nihilate the principal and moft dangerous articles of the King’s prerogative. By 
the fame bill, the jurifdiction of the council was regulated, and its authority 
abridged: Charles hefitated before he gave his affent. But ae that he had 
gone too far to retreat, and that he poffefled no refource in cafe of a rupture, he 
at laft affixed the royal fanction to thefe excellent bills. But to fhow the parlia- 
ment, that he was fufficiently apprifed of the importance of his grant, he ob- 

ferved 


* The project of bringing up the army to London, according to Piercy, was propofed to the King; 
but he rejeéted it as foolifh : Becaufe the Scotch, who were in arms, and lying in their neighbourhood, 
muft be at London as foon as the Englifh army. ‘This reafon is fo folid and convincing, that it leaves - 
no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy’s evidence; and confequently acquits the King of this ter- 
rible plot of bringing up the army, which made fuch a noife at that time, and was a pretence for fo 
many violences. 
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ferved to'them, that thefe new ftatutes, altered, in a great meafure; the fun- 
damental laws, ecclefiaftical and civil, which many of his predeceffors had efta- 
blifhed. , 

By removing the ftar-chamber, the King’s power of binding the people by 
his proclamations, was indirectly abolifhed; and that important branch of prero- 
gative, the ftrong fymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a limited con- 
ftitution, being at laft removed, left the fyftem of government more confiftent 
and uniform. The ftar-chamber alone was accuftomed to punifh infractions of 
the king’s edicts: But as no courts of judicature now remained, except thofe in 
Weftminfter-hall, which take cognizance only of common and ftatute law, the 
king may thenceforth iffue proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them. 
It muft, however, be confeffed, that the experiment here made by the parliament, 
was not a little rafh and adventurous. No government, at that time, appeared 
in the world, nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any hiftory, which fub- 
fitted without the mixture of fome arbitrary authority, committed to fome ma- 
giftrate ; and it might reafonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether human 
fociety could ever arrive at that {tate of perfection, as to fupport itfelf with no 
other controul, than the general] and rigid maxims of law and equity. But the 
parliament juftly thought, that the king was too eminent a magiftrate to be truft- 
ed with difcretionary power, which he might fo eafily turn to the deftru€tion of 
liberty. And in the event it has been found, that, tho’ fome inconveniencies 
arife from the maxim of adhering ftritly to law, yet the advantages fo much over- 
ballance them, as fhould render the Englifh for ever grateful to the memory of 
their anceftors, who, after repeated contefts, at laft eftablifhed that noble prin- 
ciple. 

Art the requeft of the parliament, Charles, inftead of the patents during plea- 
fure, gave all the judges patents during their good behaviour: A circumftance 
of the greateft moment towards fecuring their independancy, and barring the 
entrance of arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judicature. 

Tue marfhal’s court, which took cognizance of offenfive words, and was not 
thought fufficiently limited by law, was alfo, for that reafon, abolifhed. The 
ftannary courts, which exercifed jurifdiction over the miners, being liable to a 
like objection, underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council of the 
north and the-council of Wales followed from the fame principles. The autho- 
rity of the clerk of the market, who had a general infpe€tion over the weights 
and meafures throughout the kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, theriffs, 
and ordinary magiftrates, 
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In fhort, if we take a furvey of the tranfaGtions of this memorable parliament, 
during the firft period of their operations; we fhall find, that, excepting Straf- 
ford’s attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits, in 
other refpects, fo much overballance’ their miftakes, as to intitle them to very am- 
ple praifes from all lovers of liberty. Not only former complaints were remedi- 
ed and grievances redreffed : Great provifion, for the future, was made by excellent 
Jaws again{ft the return of like complaints. And if the ‘means, by which they 
obtained fuch mighty advantages, favour often of artifice, fometimes of violence ; 
it is to be confidered, that evelotons of government cannot be effiéted by the 
mere force of argument and reafoning: And that factions being once excited, men 
can neither fo firmly regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as ‘to enfure 
themfelves again{t all exorbitancies. 


Tue parliament now came to a paufe. The King had promifed his Scotch 


“ 


fubjects, that he would this fummer pay them a vifit in order to fettle their go- ° 


vernment ; and tho’ the Englith parliament was very importunate with him, that he 
fhould lay afide that journey, they could not prevail with him fo much as to delay it. 

As he mutt neceffarily in his journey have pafled thro’ the troops of both nations, the 
commons feem to have entertained great jealoufy on that account, and to have now 


-hurried on, as much as they formerly delayed, the difbanding the armies. The 


arrears therefore of the Scotch, were intirely paid them ; and thofe’ of the Englith, 
in part. The Scotch returned home, and the Englith were feparated into their 
feveral counties, and difmified. 

ArTer this, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of O&ober ; ond a com- 
mittee of both houfes, a thing altogether unprecedented, was appointed to fit during 
the recefs, with very ample powers. Pym was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee of the lower houfe; Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 
while it fat, and even by the commons alone, for affuming fovercign. executive 
powers, and publifhing their ordinances, as they called them, inftead of laws. 
The committee too, on their parts, were ready to imitate this example. 

A fmall committee of both houfes were appointed to attend the King into 
Scotland, in order, as it was pretended, to fee that the articles of pacification 
were executed ; but really to be {pies upon him, and extend ftill farther the ideas 
of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipfe the majefty of the King, The 
Earl of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, 
Fiennes, and Hambden, were the perfons chofen. 


Enpeavours were ufed, before Charles’s departure, to have a nite of 


the kingdom appointed, with a power to pafs laws without having recourfe to 
I ‘the 
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the King. So little reezard was now paid to royal authority, or to the eftablifhed 
conftitution of the kingdom. 

AmupstT the great variety of affairs, which occurred during this bufy period, 
we have almoft overlooked the marriage of the Princefs. Mary with William 
Prince of Orange. The King concluded not this alliance without communicating 
_ his intentions to the parliament, who received the propofal with fatisfaction. 
‘Ehis'was the commencement of the connections with the family of Orange: 
Connections, which were afterwards attended with the moft important confe- 
quences, both to the kingdom and. the houfe. of Stuart. 
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e H E Scotch, who firft began thefe fatal commotions, thought, that they 
had finifhed a very perillous undertaking, much to’ their profit and repu- 
tation. Befides the ample pay voted them for lying in. good quarters during’a 
twelvemonth, the Englifh parliament had conferred on them a prefent of 
300,000 pounds for their brotherly affiftance: In the articles of — pacification, 
they: were declared tovhave ever been good: fubjects; and their military expedi- 
tions were approved of, as enterprizes calculated and:intended for his Majefty’s 
honour and: advantage.:. To carry farther.the triumph over their fovereign, thefe 
terms, fo ignomintious to him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to be read 
in all churches, upon a day. of, thanik{giving,. appointed for the national pacifica- 
tion: All their claims, for the reftriction.of. prerogative, were agreed’ to. be ra- 
tified: And what they more valued than. all. thefe advantages; they had a-near 
profpect of, fpreading the prefbyterian-difcipline in. England and Ireland,;.from 
the. feeds, which they had {cattered, of their religious principles. Never did refin= 
ed Athens. fo-exult-in.diffufing the, fciences and liberal arts over afavage world: 
Never did generous Rome. fo pleafe herfelf. in the view. of law and order’ efta- 
blifhed by her victorious arms: As the Scotch now rejoiced, in communicating 


their barbarous zeal, and theological fervour, to the neighbouring nations. 
CARLES, 
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- Vi Cuarces, defpoiled in England of a confiderable part of his authority, and 

ea dreading {till farther encroachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, with an in- 
tention of abdicating almoft entirély the fmall fhare of power, which there 
remained: to him, and of giving full fatisfaction, if poffible, to his reftlefs 
fubjeéts in that kingdom. 


Augutft 14. 


Settlement of 
Scotland. 


Tue lords of articles were an antient inftitution in the Scotch parliament. 
They were conftituted after this manner. The lords chole eight bifhops : The 
bithops elected eight lords: Thefe fixteen named eight commiffioners of coun- 
ties, and eight burgefies : And without the previous confent of the thirty two, 
who were denominated lords of articles, no motion could be made in the par- 
liament. As the bifhops were intirely devoted to the court, it is evident, that 
all the lords of articles, by neceffary confequence, depended on the king’s 
nomination ; and the princey befides one negative after pafling the bills thro» 
the parliament, poffefled indirectly another before their introduction ; a prero- 
gative of much greater confequence than the former. The bench of bifhops 
being now abolifhed, the parliament wifely laid hold of the opportunity, and 
totally fet afide the lords of articles: And till this important point was ob- 
tained, the nation, properly {peaking, could not be faid to enjoy any regular 
freedom. | pin, 

°Trs remarkable, that, notwithftanding this inftitution, which had no pa- 
rallel in England, the royal authority was always efteemed much lower in Scot 
land than in the former kingdom. Bacon reprefents it as one advantage to be 
expected from the union, that the too extenfive prerogative of England would 
be abridged by the example of Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot- 
Jand be enlarged from imitation of England. The Englith were, at that time, 
a civilized people, and obedient to the laws: But among the Scotch, it was of 
little confequence, how the laws were framed, or by whom voted; while the 
exorbitant ariftocracy had it fo much in their power to prevent their regular exe- 
cution. i 

Tue peers and commons formed only one houfe in the Scotch parliament : 

. And as it had been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace Englifh: 
gentlemen with Scotch titles ; the whole determinations of parliament, it was to 
be feared, would in time depend upon the prince, by means of thefe votes of 
foreigners, who had no intereft nor concern in the nation. It was therefore a 
law, deferving great approbation, that no man fhould be capable of being creat- 
ed a Scotch peer, who poffefled not 10,000 merks (above 500 pounds) of an- 
nual rent in the kingdom. | | 


A LAW, 
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A law for triennial parliaments was likewife paffed ; and it was ordained, that —e Vi. 
the laft aét of every parliament fhould be to appoint the time and place for hold- = *"*"* 
ing the parliament next enfuing. 
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Tue King was deprived of that power, formerly exercifed, of iffuing procla- 
mations, which enjoined obedience, under the penalty of treafon: A prerogative, 
which invefted him with the whole legiflative authority, even in matters of the 
higheft confequence. : 

So far was laudable: But the moft fatal blow given to royal authority, and 
what, in a manner, dethroned the Prince, was.the article, that no member of the 
privy council, in whofe hands, during the King’s abfence, the whole adminiftra- 
tion lay, no ofhcer of ftate, none of the judges, fhould be appointed but by ad- 
vice and apprebation of parliament. Charles even agreed ‘to. deprive, of their 
feats, four judges who had adhered to his interefts,; and their place was fupplied 
by others more agreeable to the ruling party. Several of the Covenanters were alfo 
fworn of the privy council... And all the minifters of ftate, counfellors, and 
judges, were, by law, to hold their places during life or good behaviour. 


Tue King, while in Scotland, conformed himfelf entirely to the eftablifhed 
church; and affifted’ at the Jong prayers: and longer fermons, with which the 
prefbyterians endeavoured to regale him. ~He beftowed pénfions and preferments 
on Henderfon, Gillefpy, and other popular preachers and prattifed every art to 
foften, if not té& gain, his greateft enemies. The Earl of Argyle was created a 
marquefs, Lord Loudon an earl, Lefley was dignified with the title of Earl of 
Leven. ‘His friends, he was obliged, for the- prefent; to neglect and overlook : 
Some of them were difgufted : And his enemies were not reconciled; but afcrib- 
ed:all-hiscarefles and favours to artifice and neceflity. 

‘ Aroyie and Hamilton, being feized with an apprehenfion, real or counterfeit, 
that the Earl of Crawford and others intended-to-aflaffinate them, left the parlia-. 
ment fuddenly, and retired into the country : But upon invitation and affurances, 
returned in a few days. This event, which had neither caufe nor effect that was 
vifible, nor purpofe, nor confequence, was,;commonly: denominated the incident. 
But tho” this event had no effect in Scotland; what was not expected, it was at- 
tended with confequences in England. .The Englith parliament, which was now 
aflembled, being willing to awaken the people’s tendernefs by exciting their fears, 
immediately took the alarm ; as if the malignants, fo they called the King’s party, 
had Jaid a plot at.once to murder them and all the godly in both kingdoms, 
They applied, therefore,.to Effex; whom the King haddJeft general in the fouth:of 
England; and he ordered a guard to attend them. 
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Brr while the King: was. employed, in pacifying the commeotions in Seotland, 
and vas preparing to,retunn to England, in, order to apply himfelf to-the-fame fas 
Jutarr work in that kingdom ; he received news of a dangerous-rebellion: broke 
out itreland, with \circumftances. of the utmoft horror, bloodthed, and; devafta-. 
tion. On every fide, this unfortunate Prince was purfued with murmurs, difcon- 
tent, faction, and: civil wars; and the fire, from all quarters, even by the moft 
indep:ndent accidents, at once blazed up about him. ) ay f 

tre. great, plan, of, James, .in) the .adminiftration, of . lreland,, continued: by 
Charl:s,. was, by. juftice and peace,. to reconcile-that. turbulent. people. to the: au~ 
thority of laws, and, introducing art and induftry among them, to cure that Moth, 
and karbarifm. to. which they. had ever been fubject.. In order to ferve both 
thefepurpofes, and, at the fame-time,. fecure the.dominioniof Ireland:to the Eng- 
lith cown, great colonies, of Britifh, had) been. carried. over, and, being inter- 
mixed with the Irifh, had every, where introduced:a new face: of things:into that 
countly, During a. peace of near forty, years, the inveterate quarrels between 
the naions feemed, in.a great meafure, to be obliterated ; and the’? much ofthe 
Jandec property, forfeited by. rebellion, had: been conferred on the new planters, a 
more. ‘han equal return had been made, by their inftructing the natives. in tillage, . 
building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life. . This. had been the. 
courfeof things during the fucceffive adminiftrations. of Chichefter, Grandifon, 
Falklaid, and, above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this laft.no-. 
blemaa, the. pacific plans, now come to greater maturity, and forwarded by his: 
vigour and induftry, feemed to have operated with full.fuccefs, and to have be-. 
ftowed, at laft, on that favage country, the face of an European fettlement. 

AxieR Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the humours, excited in Ireland: 
by tha great. event, could not fuddenly be compofed, but continued to produce 
the greateft innovations. in the government. | 

Tn1 Britith proteftants tranfplanted into Ireland, having, every moment, be-. 
fore their, eyes all the horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into the op- 
polite «xtreme, and had univerfally adopted the higheft principles and: practices 
of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to 
thems and every method of limiting the: authority: of the crown, and detaching: 
themfeves from the king of England, was greedily adopted and purfued, They: 
confideed not, that, as they fcarce. compofed the fixth part of the people, and 
were fecretly obnoxious to the antient inhabitants; their only method of fup. 
porting themfelves was by maintaining royal authority, and preferving a great 
dependince on their mother-country. The Englith commons likewife, in their 
furious profecution of Strafford, had overlooked the moft obvious confequences ; 

and, 
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and, while they imputed to him, as a‘crime, every difcretionary a of authority, 
they defpoiled all fucceeding governors of that power, by which alone the Irifh 
could be retained in fubjection. And fo ftrong was the current for popular go- 
vernment in all the three kingdoms, that the moft eftablifthed maxims of policy. 
were every where abandoned, in order to gratify this ruling paffion. 

Cuarxes, unable to refift, had been obliged to yield to the Irifh, as to the 
Scotch and Englifh parliaments; and found too, that their encroachments ftill 
rofe in proportion to his conceffions. Thofe fubfidies, which themfelyes had 
voted, they reduced, by a fubfequent vote, to a fourth part: The court of high 
commiffion was determined to be a grievance : Martial law abolifhed : The ju- 
riidiction of the council annihilated: Proclamations and aéts of {tate declared of 
ne authority: Every order or inftitution, which depended on monarchy, was. in- 
vaded ; and the Prince was defpoiled of all his prerogative, without the leat 
pretext of any violence or illegality in his adminiftration. 

Tur ftanding army of Ireland was ufually about 3000 men; but in order to 
affift the King in fuppreffing the Scotch covenanters, Strafford had raifed 8900 
more, and had incorporated with them a thoufand men, drawn from the old 
army ; a neceflary expedient for beftowing order and difcipline on the new-levied 
foldiers,. The private men in this army were wholly catholic ; but the officers, 
both commiffion and non-commiffion, were proteftants, and could entirely be de- 
pended on by Charles, The Englith commons entertained the greateft apprehen- 
fions on account of this army; and: never) ceafed folliciting ‘the King, till he 
agreed to break it: Nor would they confent to any propofals for augmenting the 
ftanding army to 5000 men; a number which the King judged requifite for res 
taining Ireland in obedience. 

CHartes, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 men, accuftomed to idlenefs, and 
trained to the ufe of arms, fhould be difperfed among a nation fo turbulent and 
unfettled, agreed with the Spanifh ambaflador to have them ‘tranfported into 
Flanders, and lifted in his mafter’s fervice. The Enelifh commons, apprehenfive; 
that regular bodies of troops, difciplined ‘in the Iuow Countries, would prove 
ftill more dangerous, fhowed fome averfion to this expedient; and the King: res 
duced his allowance to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired fhips for 
tranfporting thefe troops, and the men’ were ready for embarkationy the coms 
mons, willing to fhow their power, and not difpleafed with an opportunity of curb- 
_ ing and affronting the King, prohibited every one from furnifhing veffels for that 
fervice: And thus the projeét, formed by Charles, of freeing the country from 
thefe men, was unfortunately difappointed. 
Oo 2 Tue 
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Tuer old Irith catholics remarked all thee falfe fteps of the Englifh, and res 
folved to take advantage of them. Tho’ their animofity againft that nation, ‘for 
want of an occafion to exert itfelf, feemed to be extinguifhed, it was only com- 
po‘ed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity. Their interefts, both with re- 
eard to property and to religion, fecretly ftimulated them to a revolt. — No indi- 
vidual of any fept, according to the antient cuftoms, had the property of any 
particular eftate; but as the whole fept had a title to a whole territory, they ig- 
norantly, preferred this barbarous community before the more fecure and narrower 
pofleffions affigned them by the Englifh. An indulgence, amounting almofl to a 
toleration, had been given the catholic religion: But fo long as the churches and 
the ecclefiaftical revenues were kept from the priefts, and they were obliged to 
endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics; being themfelves difcontented, 
they endeavoured continually to retard any cordial reconcilement between the 
Englith and the Irifh nations. Fe 261 


Tuere was a gentleman, called Roger More, who, tho’ of a narrow fortune, 
was defcended from a very antient Irifh family, and was much celebrated among 
his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firft formed the project of 
expelling the Englifh, and afferting the independency of his native country. He 
fecretly went from cheiftain to cheiftain, and rouzed up every latent principle of 
difcontent. He maintained a clofe correfpondence with Lord Maguire and Sir 
Phelim Oneale, the moft powerful of the old Irifh. By converfation, by letters, 
by his emiffaries, he reprefented to his countrymen the motives of a revolt. He 
obferved to them, That, by the rebellion of the Scotch and factions of the Eng- 
tith, the King’s authority in Britain was reduced to fo low a condition, that he 
never could exert himfelf with any vigour, in maintaining the Englifh dominion 
éver Ireland’; that the catholics, in the Irith houfe of commons, affifted by the 
proteftants, had fo diminifhed the royal prerogative and the power of the lieu- 
tenant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to its defired effect, any confpi- 
racy or combination, which could be formed; that the Scotch, haying fo fuc- 
cefsfully thrown off dependance on the crown of England, and affumed the.go- 
yvernment into their own hands, had fet an example to the Irifh, who had fo 
‘moet greater oppreffions to complain of ; that the Englifh planters, who had ex- 
pelled them their poffeffions, fupprefied their religion, and bereaved them of their 
liberties, were but a handful in comparifon of the natives ; that they lived in the 


moft fupine fecurity, interfperfed with their numerous enemies, trufting to the 


rotection of a fmall army, which was itfelf feattered in inconfiderable divifions 
throughout the whole kingdom ; that a great body of men, difciplined by the go- 
vernment, 
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vertiment, were now thrown loofe, and were ready for any daring or defperate en- 
terprize ; that tho’ the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in fome tolerable meafure, 
the exercife of their religion, from the moderation of their indulgent prince, 
they muft henceforth expect, that the government will be conducted by other 
maxims and other principles; that the puritanical pariiament, having at laft fub- 
dued their fovereign, would, no doubt, fo foon as they had confolidated their au- 
thority, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and make the catholics in 
that kingdom feel the fame furious perfecution, to which their brethren in Eng- 
land were at prefent expofed ; and that a revolt in the Irifh, tending only to vin- 
dicate their native liberty againft the violence of foreign invaders, could never, at 
any time, be deemed rebellion ; much lefs, during the prefent confufions, when 
their prince was, in a manner, a prifoner, and obedience muft be paid, not to 
-him, but to thofe, who had traiteroufly ufurped his jawful authority. 

By thefe confiderations, More engaged all the heads of the native [rifh into 
the confpiracy. The Englifh of the pale, as they were called, or the old Englifh 
planters, being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join the party, which 
reftored their religion to its antient fplendor and authority. The intention was, 
that, by Sir Phelim Oneale and the other confpirators, an infurrection fhould be 
begun on one day, throughout the provinces, and all the Englifh fettlements be 
attacked ; and that, on the very fame day, Lord Maguire and Roger More 
fhould furprize the caftle of Dublin. The commencement of this revolt they 
fixed on the approach of winter; that there might be more difficulty in tran- 
fporting forces from England. Succours to themfelves and fupplies of arms they 
expected from France, in con‘equence of a promife made them by Cardinal 
Richelieu. And many Irith officers, who ferved in the Spanifh troops, had given 
affurances of their concurrence, fo foon as they faw an infurrection entered upon by 
their catholic brethren. News, which, every day, arrived from England, of the 
fury, exprefied by the commons againft all papifts, {truck frefh terror into the Trifh 
nation, and both ftimulated the confpirators to execute their fatal purpofe, and 
gave them affured hopes of the concurrence of their countrymen. 

Sucu propenfity to a revolt was difcovered in all the Irith, that it was deemed 
unneceflary, as it was dangerous, to entruft the fecret to many hands; and the 
appointed day drew nigh, nor had any-difcovery been yet made to the govern- 
ment. The King, indeed, had received information from his ambaffadors, that 
fomething was in agitation among the Irifh in foreign parts; but tho’ he gave 
warning to the adminiftration in Ireland, the intelligence was intirely neglected. 
Secret rumours, likewife, were heard of fome approaching confpiracy ; but no 


attention was paid tothem. The Earl of Leicefter, whom the King had ap- 
pointed 
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pointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two juftices, Sir William Parfong 
and Sir John Borlace, were men-of fall ability, and, by an inconvenience com- 
mon to all factious times, owed their advancement to nothing but their zeal 
for that party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tranquil from, their 
ignorance and inexperience, thefe men indulged themfelves in the moft profound 
repofe, on the very brink of deftruction. 

Bur they were awakened from their fecurity, the very day before that ap~ 
pointed for the commencement of hoftilities. The cattle of Dublin, by which 
the capital was commanded, contained arms for 10,000 men, with thirty-five 
pieces of cannon, and a proportional quantity of ammunition: Yet was this im- 
portant place guarded, and that too without any care, by no greater force than 
filty men, Maguire and More were already in town with a numerous band of 
their retainers : Others were expected that night: And, next morning, they were 
to enter upon, what they efteemed the eafieft of al] enterprizes, the furprizal of 
the caftle. QOconolly, an Irifhman, but a proteftant, betrayed the fecret to 
Parfons, The juftices and council, for fafety, fled immediately into the caftle, 
and re-inforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the 
proteftants prepared for defence. More efcaped: Maguire was taken and Ma- 
hone, one, of the confpirators, being likewife feized, firft difcovered, to the juf- 


tices, the project of a general infurrection, and redoubled the apprehenfions, 


which were already univerfally diffufed throughout Dublin. 


Burt tho’ Oconolly’s difcovery faved the caftle from a furprize, the confeflion, 
extorted from Mahone, came too late to prevent the intended infurrection. O- 
neale and his confederates had already taken arms in Ulfter. The Irifh, every, 


where intermingled with the Englifh, needed but a hint from their leaders and 


priefts to begin hoftilities againft a people, whom they hated on account of their 


religion, and envied for their riches and profperity. The houfes, cattle, goods, 


of the unwary Englith were firft feized. Thofe, who heard of the commotions 


in their neighbourhood, inftead of deferting their habitations, and flocking toge- 


ther for mutual proteétion, remained at home, in hopes of defending their pro- 
erty ; and fell thus feparately into the hands of their enemies. Afrer rapacity 
had fully exerted itfelf, cruelty, and the moft barbarous, that ever, in any nation, 
was known or heard of, began its operations. An univerfal mafficre commenced 
of the Englifh, now defencelefs and paflively refigned to their inhuman foes. 
No age, no fex, no condition, was {pared. The wife, weeping for her butch- 
ered hufband, and embracing her helplefs children, was pierced with them, and 
perifhed by the fame ftroke. The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, 
underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin, In vain did 
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flight fave from the firt afault: DetruGion was, every where, let ldofe, and Chap. VI. 
met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain was recourfe had. to relations, to *°#* 
companions, to friends: All connexions were diffolved, and death was dealt by 

that hand, from which proteétion was implored and expected. Without provoe- 

cation, without oppofition, the aftonifhed Englith, living in profound peace and 

full fecurity, were maffacred by their neareft neighbours, with whom they had long 

upheld a continued intercourfe of kindnefs and good offices. 


ee 


Bur death was the lighteft punifhment, infliGed by thofe more than barbarous 
favages: All the'tortures, which: wanton cruelty could devile, all the lingering 
pains of body, the anguith of miind, the agonies of defpair, could not fatiate re- 
venge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from no caufe. To enter 
into particulars would fhock the leaft delicate humanity. Such enormities; tho? 
attefted: by undoubted evidence, appear’ almoft incredible. Depraved. nature, 
even perverted religion, tho’ encouraged by the utmoft licence, reach not fuchia 
pitch of ferocity; unlefs the pity, inherent in human breafts, be deftroyed by that 
contagion of example, which tranfports men beyond all the ufual motives of cone 
duct and behaviour. 


THe weaker fex themfelves, naturally tender to their own fufferings, and com- 
paffionate to thofe of others, here emulated their more robutt companions, in the 
practice of every cruelty. Even children, taught by the example, and encourag- 
ed by the exhortation, of their parents, effayed their feeble blows on the dead 
carcafies or defencelefs children of the Englith. The very avarice of the Irifh 
was not a fufficient reftraint to their cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the 
cattle, which they had feized, and by rapine had made their own, yet, becaufe 
they bore the name of Englifh, were wantonly flaughtered, or, covered with 
wounds, turned loofe into the woods and defarts. 

Tue ftately buildings or commodious habitations of the planters, as if up- 
braiding the floth and ignorance of the natives, were confumed with fire, or laid 
level with the ground, And where the miferable owners, fhut up in their houfes, 
and preparing for defence, perifhed in the flames, together with their wives and 
children, a double triumph was afforded to thefe infulting butchers. 


Ir any where a number affembled together, and, affuming courage from de- 
{pair, were refolved to fweeten death by a revenge on their affaffins ; they were 
difarmed by capitulations, and promifes of fafety, confirmed by the moft folemn 
oaths. But no fooner had they furrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them fhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

OTHERS, more ingenious ftill in their barbarity, tempted their prifoners, by the 


fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; and 
having 
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faving thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them that death, which 
they fought to fhun by deferving it. 

Amupsr al} thefe enormities, the facred name of ReLtciow refounded on every 
fide ; not to ftop the hands of thefe favages, but to enforce their blows, and to 
fleel their hearts againft every movement of human or focial fympathy. The 
Englith, as heretics, abhorred of God, and deteftable to all holy men, were mark- 
el out by the priefts for laughter ; and, of all actions, to rid the world of thefe 
ceclared enemies.to catholic faith and piety, was reprefented as the moft meri- 
trious. Nature, which, in that rude people, was fufficiently inclined to atro- 
cious deeds, was farther ftimulated by precepts ; and national prejudices empoi- 
fyned by thofe averfions, more deadly and incurable, which arofe from an en- 
raged fuperftition. While death finifhed the fufferings of each victim, the bigot- 
ted affaffins, with joy and exultation, ftill echoed in his expiring ears, that thefe 
egonies were but the commencement of torments, infinite and eternal. 

Suen were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim Oneale and the Irifh in Ulfter 
fienalized their rebellion: An event, memorable in the annals of human kind, 
snd worthy to be held in perpetual deteftation and abhorrence. ‘The generous 
nature of More was fhocked at the recital of fuch enormous cruelties. He flew 
to Oneale’s camp ; but found, that his authority, which was fufficient to excite 
the Irifh to an infurrection, was too feeble to reftrain their inhumanity. Soon 
sfter, he abandoned a caufe, polluted with fo many crimes; and retired into 
Slanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatnefs of his family, and perhaps 
‘oo, by the unreftrained brutality of his nature; tho’ without apy courage or ca- 
dacity, acquired the intire afcendant over the northern rebels. The Englith co- 
‘onies were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulfter: The Scotch, at firft, 

“met with more favourable treatment. In order to engage them to a paffive neu- 
trality, the Irifh pretended to diftinouifh between the Britith nations ; and claim- 
ing friendfhip and confanguinity with the Scotch, extended not over them the 
fury of their mafiacres. Many of them found. an opportunity to. fly the coun- 
try: Others retired into places of fecurity, and prepared themfelves for de- 
fence: And by this means, the Scotch planters, moft of them at leaft, efcaped 
with their lives. | 

From Ulfter, the flames of rebellion diffufed themfelves, in an inftant, over. 
the other three provinces of Ireland. Inall places, death and flaughter were not 
uncommon; tho’ the Irifh, in thefe other provinces, pretended to act with more 
moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their humanity ! ‘Not 
contented ‘with expelling the Englifh their houfes, with defpoiling’them of their 
goodly manors, with wafting their cultivated fields: They {tripped them of their 
very 
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very cloaths, and turned.them out naked and defencelefs, to all the feveritics of 
the feafon. . The heavens themfelves, as if confpiring againft that unhappy peo- 
ple, were armed with cold and tempeft, unulual to the climate, and executed 
what the mercilefs {word of the barbarians had left unfinifhed. ‘The roads were 
covered with crowds of naked Englifh, haftening towards Dublin and the other 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble age of 
children, the tender fex of women, foon funk under the multiptied rigours of 
cold and hunger. Here, the hufband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring fa- 
mily, envied them that fate, which he himfelf expected fo foon to fhare; Tiere, 
the fon, having long fupported, his aged parent,, with,reluctance obeyed his Jaft 
commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoft diftrefs, referved himfelf to the 
hopes of avenging that death, which all his efforts could not prevent nor clay. 

The aftonithing greatnels of the calamity deprived the fufferers of any relief om 
the view of companions in affliction. With filent tears, or lamentable cries, they 
hurried on thro’ the hoftile territories; and found every heart, which was not 
fteel’d by native barbarity, guarded by the more implacable furies~of mifaken 
piety and religion. 

Tue faving of Dublin preferved in Ireland the remains of the Englifh mame. 
The gates of that city, tho’ timoroufly opened, received the wretched fupplicints, 
and a to the view a.fcene of human mifery, beyond what any eye hadever 
before beheld...Compaffion feized the.amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear 
of like calamities; while they. obferved the numerous foes, without and within, 
which every where invitoned them, and reflected on the weak refources, by 
which. they were themfelves fupported. The more vigorous of the unhippy 
fugitives, to the number of three thoufand, were inlifted into three regiments, the 
reft were diftributed into the houfes ; and all care was taken, by diet and warnth, 
to recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Difeafes of unknown name and fpccies, 
derived from thefe multiplied diftrefles, feized many of them, and put a {peedy 
period to their lives: Others, having now leizure to reflect on ‘their mighty lofs 
of friends and fortune, curfed that being, which they had’ faved. - Abandming 
themfelves to defpair, refufing all fuccour, they expired ; without other coniola- 
tion, than that of receiving, among their countrymen, the honours of a grave, 
which, to their flaughtered companions, had been denied by ‘the iafuman: bar- 
barians, 

By fome computations, thofe, who perifhed by all thofe cruelties, are nade 
to amount to an hundred and fifty or two hundred thoufand: By the moft mo- 
derate, and probably the te reafonable account, they muft have been near 


forty thoufand. | 
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Tue juftices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the army, which were not 
furrounded by the rebels; and they affembled a force of 1500 veterans. They 
foon inlifted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 men more. | They dif- 
patched a body of 600 men to throw relief into Tredagh, befieged by the Irith, 
But thefe troops, attacked by the enemy, were feized with a panic, and were 


-moft of them put to the fword. ‘Their arms, falling into the hands of the Irith, 


fupplied them with that, which they moft wanted. ‘The juftices afterwards 
thought of nothing more than of providing for their own fecurity and that of 
the capital. The Earl of Ormond, their general, remonftrated eriseen fuch 
timid councils ; but was obliged to fubmit to authority. 

Tue Englifh of the pale, who probably were not, -at firft, in the fe -cret, pre- 
tended to blame the infurrection, and to deteft the barbarity, with which it was 
accompanied. By their proteftations and declarations, they engaged the juftices 
to fupply them with arms, which they promifed to employ in defence of the go- 
vernment. But ina little time, the interefts of religion were found more preva- 
lent over them than regard and duty to their native countrys They chofe Lord 
Gormanftone their leader ; and, joining the old Irifh, rivaled them in every. a& 
of cruelty towards the Englifh proteftants. Befides many fmaller bodies, difper- 
fed over the whole kingdom, the principal army of the rebels amounted to 20,000 
men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate fiege. hi; 

Botu the Englifh and Irifh rebels confpired in one impofture, with: which 
they feduced many of their deluded countrymen ; They pretended authority from 
the King and Queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their infurreétion ; and they 
affirmed, that the caufe of their taking arms, was to vindicate royal prerogative, . 
now invaded by the puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim Oneale, having found 
a royal patent in Lord Caufield’s houfe, whom he had murdered, tore off the 
feal, and affixed to it a commiffion, which he had forged for himfelf. 


Tue King received an account of this infurrection by a meffenger, difpatched 
from the north of Ireland. He immediately communicated his, intelligence. to 
the Scotch parliament. He expeéted, that the mighty zeal, exprefled by the 
Scotch, for the proteftant religion, would immediately engage them to fly to‘its 
defence, where it was fo violently invaded: He hoped, that their horror againft 
popery, a religion, which now appeared in its moft horrible afpect, would fecond 
all his exhortations: He had obferved with what alacrity they had twice run 
to arms, and affembled troops.in oppofition to the rights of their fovereign : He 
faw with how much greater facility they could now collect forces, which had been 
very lately difbanded, and which had been fo long enured to military difcipline, 


The cries of _ — and diftreffed brethren in Ireland, he promifed himielf, 
would | 
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would powerfully incite them in fend over fuccours, which could arrive fo quickly, 
and aid them with fuch promptitude in this uttermoft diftrefs. But the zeal of 
the Scotch, as is ufual among religious fects, was very feeble, when not, ftimu- 
lated either by faGtion or by intereft. They now confidered,themfelves intirely as 
a republic, and made no account of the authority of their prince, which they had 
utterly annihilated. Conceiving hopes from the prefent diftreffes of Ireland, they 
¢efolved to make an advantageous bargain for the fuccours, with which they fhould 
fupply their neighbouring nation.. And they caft their eye on the Englifh par- 
liament, with whom they were already fo clofely connected, and who could alone 
fulfil any articles, which might be agreed on, Except difpatching a {mall body 
to fupport the Scotch colonies in Ulfter, they would, therefore, go no farther, 
at prefent, than to fend. commiffioners to London, in order to treat with thar 
power, to whom the fovereign authority was now, in reality, transferred, 

Tue King too, fenfible of his utter inability to fubdue the Irifh rebels, found 
himfelf obliged, in this exigency, to have-recourfe to the Englifh parliament, and 
depend on their affiftance for fupply. After communicating the intelligence, 
which he had received, he informed them, that the infurrection was. not, in his 
opinion, the refult of any rafh enterprize, but of a formed confpiracy againft 
the crown of England. To ’their care and wifdom, therefore, he faid, he com~ 
mitted the conduét and profecution of the war, which, in a caufe fo important 
to national and religious interefts, mutt, of neceffity, be immediately entered 


upon, and vigoroufly purfued. 
Tue Enelifh parliament was now affembled and difcovered, in every vote, — of 
the Englifh 


the fame difpofitions, in which they had feparated. The exalting their own au- passin 
thority, the diminifhing the King’s, were {till the objects purfued by the majo- 
rity. Every attempt, which had been made to gain the popular leaders, and 
by offices to attach them to the crown, had failed of fuccefs, either for want of 
fkill in conduéting it, or by reafon of the flender preferments, which it. was then 
in the King’s power to confer. The ambitious and enterprizing patriots difdained 
to accept, in detail, of a precarious power ; while they efteemed it fo.eafy, by 
one bold and vigorous aflault, to poffefs themfelves for ever of the intire fove- 
reignty of the ftate. Senfible, that the meafures, which they had hitherto pur; 
fued, rendered them extremely obnoxious to the King; were many of them in 
themfelves exceptionable ; fome of them, ftrictly fpeaking, illegal; they refol- 
ved to feek their own fecuriry, as well as greatnefs, by enlarging popular autho, 
rity in England. ‘The great neceffities, to which the King, was reduced; the vior 
lent prejudices, which generally, throughout the nation, prevailed again{ft him , 


his facility in making the moft important conceffions 5 the example of the Scotch, 
Pp2 whofe 
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whofe encroachments had totally fabverted monarchy: All thefe circumftances 
farther inftigated the commons in their invafion of royal prerogative. And the 
danger, to which the conftitution feemed to have been fo lately expofed, perfuaded 
many, that it never could be fufficiently fecured, but by the intire abolition of that 
authority, which had invaded it: 

Burt this project, it had not been in the power, fcarce in the itséaition, of the 


popular leaders to execute, had it not been for the paffion, which feized the nati- — 


on, for prefbyterian difcipline, and for the wild-enthufiafm, which, at that time, 
accompanied it. The licence, which the parliament had beftowed on this 
{pirit, by checking ecciefiaftical authority ; the countenance’ and encouragemient, 
with which they had honoured it; had already diffufed its influence to a wonderful 
degree: And all orders of men had drunk deep of the intoxicating poifon. 


In each difcourfe or ‘converfation, this mode of religion entered; in all bufinefs, — 


it had a fhare; every elegant pléafure or amufement, it utterly annihilated ; ma- 
ny vices or corruptions of mind, it promoted ; even difeafes and bodily diftempers 
were not totally exempted from it; and it became requifite, we are told, for all 
phyficians to be expert in the fpiritual profeflion, and, by ‘theological confidera- 
tions, to allay thofe religious terrors, with which their patients were fo generally 
haunted. Learning itfelf, which tends fo -much te enlarge the mind, and huma- 
nize the temper, rather ferved,-on this occafion, to exalt that epidemical frenzy, 
which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperfect, it fupplied the difmal fanaticifm 
with a variety of views, founded it on fome coherency of fy ftem, enriched it 


‘with different ‘figures of elocution ;. advantages, with which a people, totally 


ignorant and barbarous, had been happily unacquainted. 

- From policy, at firft, and inclination, now from neceflity, the King attach. 
‘ed himfelf extremely to the hierarchy: For like reafons, his enemies made ac- 
count, by one and the fame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy, 

Wate the commons were inthis difpofition, the Irith rebellion was the event, 
which tended moit to promote the views, in which al their meafures terminated. 
A horror againft the papifts, however innocent, they had conftantly encouraged : 
a terror: aainsh the confpiracies of that fect, however improbable, they had, at 
all timés; endeavoured to excite. Here was broke out a rebellion, dreadful and 
unexpected ; accompanied with circumftances the moft deteftable, of which theré 
ever ‘was any record >» And what was the peculiar guilt of the Irifh catholics, it 


was no difficult matter, in the prefent difpofition of men’s minds, to attribute to 


that whole fe@t, who already were fo much the objeé&t of general abhorrence. 
Accuftomed; in all invectives,, to join the prelatical party with the papits, the 


people immediately fuppoied this infurrection to be the refult of their united 
| councils. 
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councils, And when they heard, that the Irifh rebels pleaded the King’s com- 
miffion for all their violences; bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, aflented 
without {cruple to that grofs impofture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the 
whole enormity of a contrivance, fo barbarous and inhuman *. 

By the difficulties and diftrefles of the crown, the commons, who pofieffed 
alone the power of fupply, had aggrandized themfelves; and it feemed a pecu- 
liar happinefs, that the Irith rebellion had fucceeded, at fo critical a juncture, to 
the pacification of Scotland. That expreffion of the King, by which he commit- 
ted to them the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted 
in the moft unlimited fenfe. They had, on other occafions, been gradually en- 


croaching on the executive power of the crown, which forms its principal and moft 


natural branch of authority, but with regard to Ireland they at once affumed it, 
, fully 


* Tt is now fo univerfally allowed, notwithftanding fome mnttering to the contrary, that the King 

iad no hand in the Irifh rebellion, that it will be fuperfluous to infifl on a point, which feems fo clear. 
: P 7 . P 

I hall only fuggeft a very few arguments, among an infinite number, which occur. (1) Ought the 


affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels ever to have paffed for any authority? (z) No body can 


tell us what the words of the pretended commiffion were. That commiffion which we find in Rufh- 
worth’s, and in Milton’s works, Toland’s edition, 1s plainly an impofture 5 becaufe it pretends to be 
dated in O&tober 1641, yet mentions facts, which happened not till fome months after. It appears 
that the Irith rebels, obferving fome inconfiftence in their firlt forgery, were’ obliged to forge this 
commifiion a-new, yet could not render it coherent nor probable. (3) Nothing could more obvioufly 
be pernicious to the King’s caufe than the Irifh rebellion ; becaufe it increafed his neceflities, and ren- 
dered him ftill mere dependent on the parliament, who had before fufficiently fhown on what terms 
they would aflift him. (4) The inflant the King heard of the rebellion, which was a very few days 
after its commencement, he wrote to the par 
the war. Had he built any projeéts on that rebellion, would. he not have waited fome little time, 
to fee how they would fucceed? Would he prefently have adopted a meafure, which was obvioufly 
Yo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be imagined to be the King’s projects? To raife the 
Irifh to arms, I fuppofe, and bring them over to England for his affiftance. But is at not plat, 
that the King never intended to raife war in England? Had that. been his intention, would he 
have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not appear by the whole train of events, that the 
parliament forced him into the war? (6) The King conveyed to the juftices intelligence, which 
ought to have prevented the rebellion. (7) The Irith catholics, in all their future trarfactions with 
the King, where they endeavour to excufe their infurreftion, never had the affurance to plead his 
commifion. Even amongft themfelves they dropped that pretext. It appears ‘that Sir Phelim 
Oneale, chiefly, and he only at firit, promoted that impofture. See Carte’s Ormond, vol. iii, 
N° 100, 111,112, 114, 115,121, 132, 137: (8) Oneale himfelf confeffed the impofture on his 
trial and at his.execution. See Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 528- (9) It is ridiculous to mention, the juftifi- 
cation which Charles Tl. gave to the Marquis of Antrim, as if he had a&ted by his father’s com™ 


Antrim had no hand in the firft rebellion and the maflacre. He joined not the rebels» till 


miflion. 
a body of men, a 


twe years after, and he performed important fervices to the King, in fending over 
Montrofe. 


liament, and gave over to them the management of 


Chap, Yi, 
1641, 
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Chap. VI. fully and intirely, as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or affignment, 
1041. And to this ufurpation the King was obliged paffively to fubmit; both becaufe 
of his utter inability to refift, and left he fhould expofe himfelf ftill more to the 
reproach of favouring the progrefs of that odious rebellion. Wa 
Tue project of introducing farther innovations in England being once formed 
by the leaders among the commons, it became a neceflary confequence, that 
their operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, be confidered:as fub- 
ordinate to the former, on whofe fuccefs, when once undertaken, their own 
grandeur, fecurity, and even being, muft intirely depend. While they pretended 
the utmoft zeal againft the Irifh infurreQlion, they took no fteps towards its fup- 
preffion, bat fuch as likewife tended to give them the fuperiority in thofe com- 
motions, which, they forefaw, muft fo foon be excited in England, The ex- 
treme contempt, entertained towards the natives in Ireland, made the popular 
leaders believe, that it would be eafy, at any time, to fupprefs their rebellion, and 
recover that kingdom: Nor were they. willing to lofey by too hafty fuccefs,. the 
advantage, which that rebellion would afford them in their projected encroach. 
ments on the prerogative. By affuming the total management of the war, they 
acquired the courtfhip and dependence of every one, who had any connexion 
with Ireland, or who was defirous of inlifting in thefe military enterprizes: They 
levied money under pretence of the Irith expedition ; but referved it for purpo- 
fes, which concerned them more nearly: They took arms from the King’s ma 
gazines ; but ftill kept them, with a fecret intention of employing them.againft 
himfelf: Whatever law they deemed neceflary for agerandizing themfelves, was 
voted, under colour of enabling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with- 
held the royal affent, his refufal was imputed to thofe pernicious councils, which 
had at firft excited the popith rebellion, and which {till threatened total deftruétion 
to the proteftant intereft, throughout all his dominions. And, tho’ no forces 
were for a long time fent-over to Ireland, and very little money remitted, during 
the extreme diftrefs of that kingdom ; fo ftrong was the people's attachment to 
the commons, that the fault was never imputed to thofe pious zealots, whofe 
votes breathed nothing but fire and deftruction to the Irith rebels. 
~ Fo make the attack on royal authority by regular approaches, it was thought 
proper to form a general remonftrance of the ftate of the kingdom ; and accord 
ingly, the committee, which, at the firft meeting of the parliament, had been’ 
chofen for that purpofe, and which had hitherto made no advance in their work, 
received frefh injunctions to finith that undertaking. ih aaa 
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THE committee brought into the houfe that remonftrance, which has become ~ (i 
fo memorable, and which was foon afterwards attended with fuch important con- The ignek 
fequences. It was not addreffed to the King; but was openly declared to be trance, 
an appeal to the people. The harfhnefs of the matter was equalled by the feve- 
rity of the language. It confifts of many grofs falfhoods, intermingled with 
fome evident truths : Malignant infinuations are joined to open invectives : Loud 
complaints of the paft, accompanied with jealous prognoftications of the future. 
Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, whatever fufpicious meafure, . had 
been embraced by the King from the commencement of his reign, is infifted on 
and aggravated with mercilefs rhetoric: The unfuccefsful expedition to Cadiz 
and the ifle of Rhé are mentioned: The fending fhips to France for fuppreffion 
of the hugonots: The forced loans: The illegal confinement of men for not 
obeying illegal commands : The violent diffolution of four parliaments ; The ar- 
bitrary government, which always fucceeded : The queftioning, fining, and im- 
-prifoning members for their conduct in the houfe; The levying taxes without 
confent. of the commons: The introducing fuperftitious innovations into the 
church; without authority of law: In fhort, every thing, which, either with 
or without reafon, had given offence, during the courfe of fifteen years, from 
the acceffion of the King to the calling of the prefent parliament. And, tho’ all 
thefe grievances had been already redrefied, and even laws enacted for future fe- 
curity againft their return, the praife of all thefe advantages was afcribed, not to 
the King, but to the parliament, who had extorted his confent to fuch falutary 
ftatutes. Their own merits too, they afferted, towards the King, were equally 
great, as towards the people. Tho’ they had feized his whole revenue, rendered 
it totally precarious, and made even their temporary fupplies be paid into thei, 
own commiffioners, who were independent of him; they pretended, that they 
had very liberally fupported him in his neceffities. By an infule {till more. egre. 
gious, the very giving money to the Scotch for levying war againft their. fo- 
vereign, they reprefented as an inftance of their duty towards him. And all 
their grievances, they faid, which amounted to no lefs than a total fubverfion 
of the conftitution, proceeded intirely from the formed combination of a.po- 
pifh faction, who had ever fwayed the King’s councils, who had endeavoured, 
by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their fuperftition into England and 
Scotland, and who had-now, at lat, excited an open and bloody rebellion in 


freland. 


Tus remonftrance, fo full of acrimony and violence, was a plain fignal for 
fome farther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the 
| con- 
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Chap. VI. conceffions, already made, however important, were not to be regarded. as fatif- 
me" fagtory. What pretenfions would be advanced, how unprecedented, how unlimited, 
were eafily imagined ; and nothing lefs was forefeen, whatever ancient names 

might be preferved, than an abolition, almoft total, of the monarchical go- 

vernment of England. The oppofition, therefore, which the remonftrance 

met with in the houfe of commons, was very great. For above fourteen hours, 

the debate was warmly managed ; and from the wearinefs of the King’s party, 

which probably confifted thiefly of the elderly people, and men of cool fpirits, 
Nevemberzz. the vote was, at laft, carried by a fmall majority of eleven. Some time after, 
the renonftrance was ordered to be printed and publifhed, without being car- 


“ried up, as is ufual in fuch cafes, to the houle of peers, for their affent and ap- 


probation. 


Rite. an Wuewn this remonftrance was difperfed, it excited, every where, the fame vio- 
both fides. ent controverfy, which had attended it, when introduced into the houfe of com- 
mons. . This parliament, faid the partizans of that affembly, have at laft pro- 
fited by the fatal example of their predeceffors ; and are refolved, that. the. fa- 
bric, which they have generoufly undertaken to rear for the protection of liber- 
ty, fhall not be left to future ages, infecure and imperfect. At the time, when 
the petition of right, that requifite vindication of a violated conftitution, was 
extorted from the ‘unwilling prince; who but imagined, that liberty was at laft 
fecured, and that the laws aod thenceforth maintain themfelves in oppofition 
to arbitrary authority ? But what was the event? A right was indeed acquired to 
the people, or rather their ancient right was more exactly defined: But as the 
‘power of invading it ftill remained in the prince, no fooner did an opportunity 
offer, than he totally difrezarded all laws and preceding engagements, and made 
his will and pleafure the fole rule of government.  Thofe lofty ideas of monar- 
chical government, which he had derived from his early education, which are 
united in his mind with the irrefiflible illufions of felf-love, which are corrobo- 
rated by his miftaken principles of religion, it is vainly hoped,,in his more ad- 
vanced age, that he will fincerely renounce, from any fubfequent reflection or ex: 
perience. Such converfions, if ever they happen, are extremely, rare; but to 
expect, that they will be derived from neceflity, from the jealoufy and refentment 
of antagonifts, from blame, from reproach, from oppofition, muft be the re. 
fult of the fondeft and moft blind credulity. Tiefe violences, however requi- 
fite, are fure to irritate a prince againft limitations, fo cruelly impofed upon him, 
and each conceffion, which he is inforced to make; is regarded as _a temporary 


tribute paid to faction and fedition, and is fecretly attended with a refolution of ~ 


feizing 
4 
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feizing every favourable opportunity to retract it. Nor fhould we imagine, that 
opportunities of that kind will not offer in the courfe of human affairs. Go- 
vernments, efpecially thofe of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation: The 
humours of the people change perpetually from one extreme to another: And no 
refolution can be more wife, as well as more juft, than that of employing the 
prefent advantages againft the king, who had formerly pufhed much lefs tempt- 
ing ones to the utmoft extremity againft his people and his parliament. It is to be 
feared, that, if the religious rage, which has feized the multitude, be allowed to eva- 
porate, they will quickly return to the antient ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; and 
embrace, with it, thofe principles of flavery, which it inculcates with fuch zeal 
on its fubmiffive profelytes. Thofe patriots, who are now the public idols, may 
then become the objects of general deteftation; and equal fhouts of joy attend 
their ignominious execution, with thofe which fecond their prefent advantages and 
triumphs. Nor ought the apprehenfion of fuch an event to be regarded in 
them asa felfifh confideration : In their fafety is involved the fecurity of the 
laws: The patrons of the conftitution cannot fuffer without a fatal blow to the 
conftitution : And it is but juftice in the public to proteét, at any hazard, thofe, 
who have fo generoufly expofed themfelves to the utmoft hazard for the public 
intereft. _What tho’ monarchy, the antient government of England, be impair- 
ed, during thefe contefts, in many of its former prerogatives? The laws will 
flourith the more by its decay ; and ’tis happy, allowing, that matters are really 
carried beyond the bounds of moderation, that the current, at leaft, runs towards 
liberty, and that the error is on that fide, which is fafeft for the general interefts 
of mankind and fociety. 

Tue beft arguments of the royalifts againft a farther invafion of the preroga- 
tive, were founded more on oppofite ideas, which they had formed of the patt 
events of this reign, than on oppofite principles of government. Some invafions, 
they faid, and thofe too, of no {mall confequence, had undoubtedly been made on 
national privileges: But were we to look for the caufe of thefe violences, we 
Should never find it to confiftin the wanton tyranny and injuftice of the prince, 
not even in his ambition or immoderate appetite for authority. The hoftilities 
with Spain, in which the King, on his acceffion, found himfelf engaged, how- 
ever imprudent and unneceffary, had proceeded from the advice, and even im- 
portunity of the parliament; who deferted him immediately after they had em- 
barked him in thofe warlike meafures. A young prince, jealous of honour, was 
naturally afraid of being foiled in his firft enterprize, and had not, as yet, at- 
tained fuch maturity of council, as to perceive, that his greateft honour Jay in 
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preferving the laws inviolate, and gaining the intire confidence of his people. 
The rigor of the fubfequent parliaments had been extreme with regard to many 
articles, particularly tonnage and poundage ; and had reduced the King to an 
abfolute neceffity, if he would preferve entirely the royal prerogative, of levying 

thofe duties by his own authority, and of breaking thro’ the forms, in order to 
maintain the fpirit of the conftitution. Having once made fo perilous a ftep, he 
was naturally induced to continue, and to gonfutt the public intereft, by levying — 
fhip-money, and other moderate, tho’ irregular, impofitions and taxations.— It 
is now full time to free him from all thefe neceffities, and to apply cordials and 
lenitives, after thofe feverities, which have already had their full courfe againft — 
him. Never fovereign was bleffed with more moderation of temper, with more 
juftice, more humanity, more honour, or a more magnanimous difpofition. What 
pity, that fuch a prince fhould fo long have been harrafled with rigors, fufpici- 
ons, calumnies, complaints, encroachments; ‘and been forced from that path, in 
which the rectitude of his difpofition would have inclined him to have conftantly 
trod! If fome few inftances are found of violations made on the petition of 
right, which he himfelf had granted ; there is an eafier and more natural way for | 
preventing the return of like inconveniences than by a total abolition of royal 
authority. Let the revenue be fettled, fuitable to the antient dignity and {plen- 
dor of the crown; let the public neceffities be fully fupplied ; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched: And the King, as he has already lot 
the power, will lay afide the will, of invading the coilinaion: From what quar- 
ter can jealoufies now arife? What farther fecurity can be defired or expected? 
The King’s precedent conceffions, fo far from being infufficient for public fecu- 
rity, have rather erred ‘on the’ othet extreme ;' and, by depriving him of all pow- 
er of felf-defence, are the real caufe, why the commons are emboldened to raife 
preten! fions hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and to fubvert the whole fyftem 
of the conftitution. But, would they be contented with moderate advantages, 
is it- not evident, that, befides other important conceflions, the prefent parliament 
may be continued till the government is accuftomed to the new track, and every 
part is reftored to full harmony and concord ? By the triennial aét, a perpetual 
fucceffion of parliaments is eflablifhed, as everlafting guardians to the laws, 
while the king poffeffes. no independent power or silieany force, by which: he 
can be fupported in his invafion of them. No danger remains, but what is jn- 
feparable from all free conftitutions, and what abe the very effence of their li- 
ae ; The danger of a change in the people’s difpofition, and of general dif- 
eult, contracted againft popular privileges. Io prevent fuch an evil, no expe- 
dient 
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dient is more proper, than to contain ourfelves within the bounds of moderation, Chap. VI. 
and to confider, that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, beget each other. = 7” 
In the fame manner as the paft ufurpations of the crown, however excufable on 
account of the neceflity or provocations from whence they arofe, have excited 
an immeafurable appetite for liberty ; let us beware, left our encroachments, by 
introducing anarchy, make the people feek fhelter under the peaceable and def- 
potic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well.as liberty, is requifite to eovern- 
ment; and is even requifite to the fupport of liberry itfelf, by maintaining the 
laws, which can alone regulate and protec it. What madnefs, while every 
thing is fo happily fettled under antient forms and inftitutions, now more exactly 
poifed and adjufted, to try the hazardous experiment of anew conftitution, and 
renounce the mature wifdom of our anéeftors for the crude whimfies of turbulent 
innovators ? Befides the certain and inconceivable mifchiefs’ of civil war; are not 
the perils apparent, which the delicate frame of liberty muft inevitably run 
amidft the furious fhock of arms? Whichever fide prevails, /£e can fearce hope to 
remain inviolate, and may fuffer no lefs or rather greater injuries from the boundlefs 
pretenfions of forces engaged in her caufe, than from the invafion of inraged 
troops, inlifted on the fide of monarchy. 

Tue King, upon his return from Scotland, was received in London with the 
fhouts and acclamations of the people, and with every demonftration of regard November2s, 
and affection. Sir Richard Gournay, Lord Mayor, a man of merit and autho- 
rity, had promoted thefe favourable difpofitions, and had engaged the populace, 
who fo lately infulted the King, and who fo foon afterwards made furious war - 
upon him, to give him thefe marks of the moft dutiful attachment. But all the 
pleafure, which he reaped from this joyful reception, was foon damped by the 
remonitrance of the commons, which was prefented him, together with a petition 
of a like ftrain. The bad councils, which he followed, are there complained of ; 
his concurrence in the Irifh rebellion openly infinuated; the fcheme, laid for the 
introduction of popery and fuperftition, inveighed againft ; and, for a remedy to 
all thefe evils, he is defired to entruft every office and command to perfons, in 
whom his parliament fhould have caufe to confide. By this phrafe, which is fo 
often repeated in all the memorials and addreffes of that time, the commons meant 
themfelves and their adherents. 

As foon as the remonftrance of the commons was publifhed, the King difperf- 
ed an anfwer to it. In this conteft, he lay under mighty difadvantages. Not 
only the ears of the people were extremely prejudiced againft him ; the beft to- 
pics upon which he could juftify, or at leaft apologize for his former condué, 
Were fuch as it was not fafe nor prudent for him, at this time, to employ. So 
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Chap. VI. high was the national idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the pafl con- 


1641. 


duct of thefe afiemblies, had been very ill received by the generality of the’ peo- 
ple. So loud were the complaints againft regal ufurpations, that had the King 
afierted the prerogative of fupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in ao- 
vernment, arifing trom the obftinacy of parliaments, he would have increafed the 
clamors, with which the whole nation already refounded. Charles, therefore, con- 
tented himfelf with obferving, in general, that, even during that period, fo much 
complained of, the people enjoyed a great meafure of happinefs ; not only com- 
paratively, in refpect of their neighbours, but even in refpect of thofe times, 
which were juftly accounted the moft fortunate. He made warm proteftations 
ei fincerity in the reformed religion ; he promifed indulgence to tender confcien- 
ces with regard to the ceremonies of the church; he mentioned his great concef- 
fions to national liberty; he blamed the infamous libels every where difperfed 
againit his perfon and the national religion; he complained of the general re- 
proaches, thrown out in the remonftrance, with regard to ill councils, tho’ he had 
protected no minifter from parliamentary juftice, retained no unpopular fervant; 
and conferred offices on no one, who erjoyed not a high character and eftimation 
in the public. ‘* If notwithftanding this,” he adds, « any malignant party fhall 
“* take heart, and be willing to facrifice the peace and happinefs of their country, 
to their own finifter ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 
and con{fcience; if they fhall endeavour to leffen my reputation and -intereft, 
and to weaken my lawful power and authority ; if they fhall attempt, by dif. 
countenancing the prefent laws, to loofen the bands of government, that all 
‘© diforder and confufion may break in upon us; I doubt not but God, in his 
* good time, will difcover them to me, and that the wifdom and courage of my 
high court of parliament will join with me in their fuppreffion and punifhment.” 
Nothing fhows more evidently the hard fituatioa in which Charles was placed, 
than to obferve, that he was obliged to confine himfelf within the limits of Civi- 
lity towards fubjects, who had tranfgreffed all bounds of regard, and even of good 
manners, in their treatment of their fovereign. 
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Tue firft inftance of thofe-parliamentary encroachments, which Charles was 
now to look for, was the bill for prefiing foldiers to the fervice of Ireland. ‘This 
bill quickly paffed the lower houfe. In the preamble, the King’s power of pref- 
fing, a power exercifed during all former times, was declared illegal, and contrary 
to the liberty of the fubject. By a neceffary confequence, the prerogative, which 
the crown had ever aflumed, of obliging men to accept of any branch of public 
fervice, was abolifhed and annihilated: A prerogative, it muft be owned, not 
very compatible with a limited monarchy. In order to elude this law, the King: 

ae offered 
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offered to raife 10,000 voluntiers for the Irifh fervice: But the commons were 
afraid, left fuch an army would be too much at his difpofal. Charles, itll unwil- 
ling to fubmit to fo confiderable a diminution of power, came to the houfe of 
peers, and offered to pafs the law without the preamble; by which means, he faid, 
that ill-timed queftion with regard to the prerogative would for the prefent be 
avoided, and the pretenfions of each party be left intire. Both houfes took fire 
at this precipitant meafure, which, from a fimilar inftance, while the bill of at- 
tainder againft Strafford was in dependance, Charles might forefee, would be re- 
ceived with refentment. By the lords, as well as commons, a vote pafled, declar- 
ing it to be a high breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill, 
which was in agitation in either of the houfes, or to exprefs his ientiments with 
regard to it, before it be prefented to him for his affent in a parliamentary man- 
ner. The King was obliged to compofe all matters by an apology. 

Tue general queftion, we may obferve, with regard to privileges of parlia- 
ment, has always been, and ftill continues, one of the greateft myfteries of the 
Englifh conftitution ; and, in fome refpects, notwithftanding the accurate genius 
of that government, thefe privileges are, at prefent, as undetermined, as were 
formerly the prerogatives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on long 
precedent cannot be controverted: But tho’ it were certain, that former kings 
had not, in any inftance, taken notice of bills lying before the houfes (which yet 
appears to have been very ufual) ; it follows not, merely from their never exert- 
ing fuch a power, that they had renounced it, or never were poffefled of it. “ Such 
privileges alfo as are effential to all free affemblies, which deliberate, they may be 
allowed to afflume, whatever precedents may prevail: But tho’ the King’s inter- 
pofition, by an offer or advice, does, in fome degree, overawe or reftrain liberty 5 it 
may be doubted, whether it impofes fuch evident violence as to entitie the par- 
liament, without any other authority o> conceffion, to claim the privilege of ex- 
cluding it. But this was the favourable time for extending privileges ; and had 
none more exorbitant or unreafonable been challenged, few bad confequences had 
followed. The eftablifhment’of this rule, *tis certain, contributes to the order 
and regularity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

Tue interpofition of peers in the election of commoners was likewife, about this 
time, declared a breach of privilege ; and Continues ever fince to be condemned 
by votes of the commons, and univerfally practifed throughout the nation. 

Every meafure purfued-by the commons, and ftill more, every attempt made 
by their partizans, was full of the moft inveterate hatred again{t the hierarchy, 
and fhowed a determined refolution of fubverting the whole ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment. Befides numberlefs vexations and perfecutions which the clergy uncer- 
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Chap, VI. went from the arbitrary power of the lower houfe ; the peers, while the King was 


in Scotland, having pafled an order for the obfervance of the laws with regard to 
public worfhip, the commons afflumed fuch authority, that, by a vote alone of 
theit houfe, they fufpended thofe laws, tho’ enacted by the whole legiflatire ; 
And they particularly forbade bowing at the name of Jesus; a practice, which 


-gave them the higheft feandal, and which was one of their capital objections 
¢ g ; ) 


again{t the eftablifhed religion, They complained of the King’s filling five va- 
cant fees, and confidered it as an infult upon them, that he fhould compleat and 
firengthen an order, which they intended foon entirely to abolifh*, They had 
acculed thirteen bifhops of high treafon for enacting canons without confent of 
parliament; tho’, from the foundation of the monarchy, no other method had 
ever been practifed : And they now infifted, that the peers, upon this general ac- 


cufation, fhould fequetter thofe bifhops from their feats in parliament, and com-- 
mit them to prifon, Their bill for taking away the bifhop’s votes had, laft win- 


ter, been rejected by the peers: But they again introduced the fame bill, tho’ no 
prorogation had intervened ; and they endeavoured, by fome minute alterations, 


to elude that rule of parliament which oppofed them. And when they fent up. 


this bill to the lords, they made a demand, the moft abfurd in the world, that 
the bifhops, being all of them parties, fhould be refufed a vote with regard to that 
queftion. After the refolution was once formed by the commons, of invading 
the eftablifhed government of church and ftate, it could not be expeéted, that 


their proceedings, in fuch a violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether re- 


gular and equitable: But it muft be confeffed, that, in their attacks on the 
hierarchy, they ftill more openly tranfgreffed all bounds of moderation ; as fup- 
pofing, no doubt, that the facrednefs of the caufe would fufficiently atone for em- 
ploying means, the moft irregular and unprecedented. The principle, which 
prevails fo much among zealots, never difplayed itfelf fo openly, as during the 
tranfactions of this whole period. 


ee 


Bur, notwith itanding all thefe efforts of the commons, they could not expect 
the concurrence of the upper houfe, either to this law, or to any other, which 
they fhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority. The majority 
of the peers adhered to the King, and plainly forefaw the depreffion of nobility, as 
a neceflary confequence of popular ufurpations on the crown. ‘The infolence in- 
deed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, had already 
niien toa high pitch, and gave fufficient warning of their future attempts upon that 
order. - They muttered fomewhat of their regret, that they fhould be enforced to 
fave the kingdom alone, and that the houfe of peers would have no part in the 


honour. 
* Nalfon, vol. ii, p. 511. 
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honour. Nay, they went fo far as openly to tell the lords, “ That they them- 
‘* felves were the reprefentative body of the whole ——— and that the peers 
* were nothing but individuals, who held their feats in a particular capacity: 
‘** And, therefore, if their lordfhips will not con ne t to the paffing acts s neceflary 
“* for the prefervation of the people, the commons, together with fuch of the 
** lords as are more fenfible of the danger, muft join together, and reprefent the 
** matter to his Majefty.” Soviolent was the cemocratical, enthufiafti fp Fit 
diffufed throughout the nation, that a total confufion of all ranks and orders was 
juftly to be apprehended ; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the no- 
bles fhould feek fhelter under the throne, but that any of thetn fhould venture 
to defert it. But the tide of popularity feized many, and carried them wide of 
all the moft eftablifhed maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the 
King are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Admitah a man of the firft 
‘laity se an fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride, which fo well became 
his rank and ftation: The Earl of Effex, who inherited all his father’s populari- 
ty; and having, from his early youth, fought renown in arms, united to a mid- 
ling capacity that rigid inflexibilicy of honour, which forms the proj er Ornament 
of a ities and a i feldies | The Lord Kimbolton, foon after Earl of Manchei- 
ter, a perfon diftinguifhed by humanity, generofity, affability, and every pave 
virtue. Thefe men, finding that their credit ran very high with the nation, ven 
tured to encourage thofe popular diforders, which, they vainly imapined, a 
poffeffed authority fufficient to regulate and Skcocl, 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper houfe, the commons had recourfe to 
the populace, who, on other occafions, had done them fuch important fervices. 
Amidit the greateft fecurity, they affected continual fears of deftruction to them- 
felves and the nation, and feemed to quake at every breath or rumor of danger 
They again-excited the people by never-ceafing enquiries after confpiracies, by 
reports of infurrections, by feigned int telligence “oF invafions from abroad, by dif- 
coveries of dangerous combinations at home among papifts and their adherents. 
When Charles difmifled the guard, which they had ordered during his abfence, 
they complained ; and upon his promifing them a new guard, under the com- 
mand of the Ear] of Lindefey, they abfolutely refufed the offer, and were well 
pleafed to infinuate, by this inftance of jealoufy, that their dans ser chiefly arofe 
from the King himfelf *. They or mili halberts to be Wag ae the hall, 
where they affembled, and thus armed themfelves awainft thofe con{piracies with 
which, they pretended, they were hour 'y i reatened. No ftories of plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, but were willingly attended to, and were difperfed among the 

nultitude, 


* Journ. 30th Nov, 1641. 
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multitude, to whofe capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 
the commons, that, walking in the fields, he had hearkened to the difcourfe of 
certain perfons, unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a moft danger- 
ous confpiracy.. A hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had been ap- 
poirited to murder a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were pro- 
mifed rewards for thefe affaffinations, ten pounds for each lord, forty fhillings 
for each commoner. Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iffued for feiz- 
ing priefts and jefuits, a-conference was defired with the Jords, and an ordinance 
of both houfes was framed for putting the kingdom immediately in a polture 
of defence *. 

Tue pulpits likewife were called in aid, and refounded with the dangers which 
threatened religion, from the defperate attempts of papifts and malignants. Mul- 
titudes of people flocked towards Weftminfter, and infulted the prelates and fuch 
of the lords as adhered to the crown. The peers voted a declaration againft 
thefe tumults, and fent it to the other houfe ; but thefe refufed their concur- 
rence-+. Some feditious apprentices, being feized and committed to prifon, im- 
mediately received their liberty, by an order of the commons. ‘The fheriff's and 
juftices having appointed conftables with {.rong watches to guard the parliament ; _ 
the commons fent for the conftables, and required them to difcharge the watches, 
convened the juftices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and fent one of 
them to the Tower}. Encouraged by thefe indications of their pleafure, the po- 
pulace crowded about Whitehall, and threw out infolent menaces againft the 
King himfelf. Several reformed officers and young gentlemen of the inns of 
court, during this time of diforder and danger, offered their fervices to his Ma- 
jefty. Between them and the populace, there paffed frequent fkirmifhes, which 
ended not without bloodfhed. By way of reproach, thefe gentlemen gave the 
rabble the appellation of RounpHeaps ; on account of the fhort cropt: hair, 
which they wore: Thefe called the others Cavatrers. And thus the nation, 
which was before fufficiently provided of religious as well as civil caufes of quar- 
rel, were alfo fupplied with party-names, ender which the factions might rendez- 
vous and fienalize their mutual hatred. 


Mean while, the tumults ftill continued, and even thereat: about Weft- 
minfler and Whitehall. The cry continually refounded againft difbops and 
rotten bearted lords. The former efpecially, being eafily diftinguifhable by their 
habit, and being the object of violent hatred to all the fectaries, were expofed to 

the 


* Nalfon, Vol. IL. p. 646. Journ. 16th Nov. 1641. 
+ Rufhworth, Part IIT. Vol. I. p. 710. 
t Nalfon, Vol. Il. p. 792. Journ, 27, 28, and zgth of December 1641. 
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the moft dangerous infults. Williams, now created archbifhop of York, having Chap. IV. 
been.abufed by the populace, haitily called a meeting of his brethren. Behis <4" 
advice, a proteftation was drawn and addreffed to the King and the houfe Of December 27, 
lords. The bifhops there fet forth, that, tho’ they had an undoubted right to fit 

and vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither, they had been menaced, affault- 

ed, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could no longer with fafety attend 

their duty in the houfe. For this reafon they protefted againft all laws, 

votes, and refolutions, as null and invalid, which fhould pafs during the time of 

their forced and violent abfence. This proteftation, which, tho’ juft and legal, 

was certainly very ill-timed, was figned by twelve bifhops, and communicated tg 

the King, who haftily approved of it. As foon as it was prefented to the lords, 

that houfe defired a conference with the commons, whom they informed of 

this unexpected proteftation. The opportunity was feized with joy and triumph, 

An impeachment of high treafon was immediately fent up againft the bifhops, as 
endeavouring to fubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the authority of 

the legiflature. They were, on the firft demand, fequeftred from parliament and 
committed to cuftody. No man, in either houfe, ventured to fpeak a word in 

their vindication ; fo much difpleafed was every one at the egregious imprudence 

of which they had been guilty. One perfon alone faid, that he did not believe Impeachment 
them guilty of high treafon ; but that they were ftark mad, and therefore defired °! ‘he bishops. 
they might be fent to bedlam. 


A. few days afterwards, the King was guilty of another indifcretion, much 1622; 
more fatal: An indifcretion, to which all the enfuing diforders and civil wars 
ought, immediately and directly, to be afcribed. This was the inipeachment of 
Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 

Wuen the commons employed, in their remonftrance, language fo fevere and 
indecent, they had not been actuated intirely by infolence and paffion: Their 
views were much more folid and profound. They confidered, That, in a violent 
attempt, fuch as an invafion of the antient conflitution, the more leifure was 
afforded the people to reflect, the lefs would they be inclined to fecond that rath 
and dangerous enterprize ; that the peers would certainly refufe their concurrence, 
hor were there any hopes of prevailing on them but by exciting the populace to 
tumult and diforder ; that the employing fuch odious means for fo invidious an 
end would, at long-run, lofe them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour 
to the contrary party ; and that, if the King only remained in tranquillity, and 
cautioufly eluded the firft violence of the tempeft, he would, in the end, cer- 
tainly prevail, and be able at Jeaft to preferve intire the antient laws and con- 

wat. I. Rr ftitution. 
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the five mem-Mfajefty’s name, entered an accufation of hig 
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herefore refolved, if poffible, to excite him to fome violent 


ftitution. They were th 
pafiion ; im hopes, that he would commit indifcretions, of which they. might 


make advantage. 
Ir was not long before they fucceeded beyond their fondeft wifhes. Charles, 

ced to find, that all his conceffions but increafed their demands ; that the 
fenfe of duty towards him, were again roufed 


people, who were returning to a 
+o fedition and tumults; that the blackeft calumnies- were propagated againft 


him, and even the Irifh maflacre afcribed to his councils and machinations ; that 
a method of addrefs was adopted, not only unfit towards fo greata prince, but 
which no private gentleman could bear without refenement: When he confidered 
all thefe increafing infolences in the commons, he was apt to afcribe them, ina 
ereat meafure, to his own indolence and facility. ‘Fhe Queen and the ladies of 
the court farther ftimulated his paffion, and reprefented, that, if he exerted the 
vigour, and difplayed the majefty of a monarch, the daring ufurpations of his fub- 
jects would fhrink before him. Lord Digby, a man of fine parts, but full of le- 
vity, and hurried on by precipitant paffions, fugeefted like councils ;. and 
who, tho’ commonly moderate in his temper, was ever difpofed 
jutions, gave way to the fatal. importunity. of. his friends and 


Charles, 
to hafty refo 


fervants. 
appeared in the houfe of peers, and, in his 


h treafon againft Lord Kimbolton 
llis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. 
ufly endeavoured to fubvert the fundamen- 
to deprive the King of his regal power, 


and five commoners, Ho 
The articles were, That they had traitero 


tal laws and government of the kingdom, 
and to impofe on his fubjeGts an arbitrary and tyrannical authority; that they 


had endeavoured, by many foul afperfions-on his Majefty and his government; to 
alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious to them; that:they: had 
attempted to draw his late army to difobedience of his royal commands, and to 
Gde with them in their traiterous defigns ; that they. had invited and, encouraged 
vade the kingdom; that they had aimed at fubverting the 
rights and very being of parliaments; that, in order to compleat their traiterous 
defigns, they had endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- 
pel the parliament to join with them, and to that end, had aétually raifed and 
countenanced tumults againft the King and parliament ;. and that they had traite- 
roufly confpired to levy and aétually had Jevied war againft the King. 

Tux whole world ftood amazed at this important accufation, fo fuddenly en- 
tered upon, without concert, deliberation, or reflection. Some of thefe arti- 


men faid, to judge by appearance, feem to be common be- 
tween 


ee 
a foreign power to in 


cles of accufation, 
8 
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tween the impeached members and the parliament; nor did thefe perfons appear 
any farther active in the enterprizes, of which they were accufed, than bt r 
as they concurred with the majority in their votes and fpeeches. Tho’ proofs 
might, perhaps, be produced of their privately inviting the Scotch to invade 


England ; how could fuch an attempt be interpreted treafon, after the act of 


oblivion, which had paffed, and after that both houfes, with the King’s concur- 
rence, had voted that nation three hundred thoufand pounds for their brotherly at- 
fiftance ? While the houfe of peers are {carce able to maintain their independency, 
or refufe the bills fent them by the commons; will they ever be nériniteed by the 
populace, fuppofing them inclined, to pafs a fentence, which mutt totally fubdue 
the lower houfe, and put an end to their ambitious undertakings? Tohefe five 
members, at leaft Pym, Hambden and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party ; and if thefe be taken off, what fate muft be expected by their followers, 
who are all accomplices in the fame treafon? The punifhment of leaders is ever 
the laft triumph over a broken and routed party ; but furely was never before at- 
tempted, in oppofition to a faction, during the full tide of its power and fuc- 


cefs. 
Bur men had not leifure to wonder at the extreme indifcretion of this mea- 
fure: Their aftonifhment was excited by new attempts, {till more precipitant 


and imprudent. A ferjeant at arms, in the king’s name, 4 of the houfe 
the five members; and was fent back without any pofitive anfwer. Meffengers 
were employed to fearch for them, and arreft them. Their trunks, chambers, 
and ftudies were fealed and locked. The houfe voted all thefe violences to be a 
breach of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the mem- 
bers. Lhe King, irritated by all this oppofition, refolved next day to come in 
perfon to the houfe, with an intention to demand, perhaps feize in their prefe nce, 
the perfons, whom he had accufed. 

Tuts ftrange refolution was difcovered to the Countefs of -Carlifle, fifter 
to Northumberland, a lady of great fpirit, wit, and intrigue. She privately 
fent intelligence to the five members, and they had time to withdraw, a 
moment before the King entered. He was accompanied with his ordinary 
retinue to the number of above two hundred, afthed as ufual, fome with 
halberts, fome with walking fwords. The King left them at the door, and 
he himfelf advanced alone thro? the hall ; while all the members ftood up to re- 
ceive him. . The fpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the King took poffeffion 
of it. The fpeech, which he made was as follows; ‘* Gentlemen, Iam forry 
‘© for this occafion of coming to you. Yefterday, I fent a ferjeant at arms to de- 
‘< mand fome, who, by my order, were accufed of high treafon. Inftead of 

Rr 2 obedience, 
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6 obedience, I received a meffage. I muft here ‘declare to you, that, tho’ no 
‘© king, that ever was in England, could be more careful of your privileges 
¢s than I fhall be, yet in cafes of treafon, no perfon has privilege, Therefore, 
‘am I-come to tell you, that I muft have thefe men wherefoever I can find 
ss them. Well, fince I fee all the birds are flown, I do expect, that you will 
‘« fend them to me as foon as they return. But] affure you, on the word of a 
‘* king, I never did intend any force, but fhall proceed again{t them in a fair 
<* and legal way: For I never meant any other. And now fince 1 fee I cannot 
<< do what I-came for, I think this no unfit occafion to repeat what I have faid 
‘< formerly, that whatever I have done in favour and to the good of my fubjects, 
«+ JT do intend to maintain it.”” 

Wen the King was looking about for the accufed members, he afked the 
fpeaker, who ftood below, whether any of thefe perfons were in the houfe? The 
fpeaker, falling on his knee, very prudently replied: ** I have, Sir, neither 
“* eyes to fee, nor tongue to fpeak in this place, but as the houfe is pleafed to di- 
“6 re& me, whofe fervantI am. And I humbly afk pardon, that I cannot give 
“«* any other anfwer to what your Majefty is pleafed to demand of me,” 

Tur commons were in the utmoft diforder, and when the King was departing 
fome members cried aloud, fo as he might hear them, Privilege! privilege! And 
the houfe immediately adjourned till next day. 

Tuar evening, the accufed members, in order to fhow the greater apprehen- 
fion, removed into the city, which was their fortrefs. The citizens were, the 
whole night, in arms. Some people, who were appointed for that purpofe, or 
perhaps a¢tuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, crying out, that 
the cavaliers were coming to fire the city, and that the King himfelf was,at their 
head. 7 


Next morning, Charles fent to the mayor, and ordered him to calla com- 
mon council immediately; About ten o’clock, he himfelf, attended only by 
three or four lords, went to Guild-hall. He told the council, That he was forry ~ 
to hear of the apprehenfions entertained of him; that he was come to thems with- 
out any guard, in order to fhew how much he relied on their affections; that 
he had accufed certain men of high treafon, againft whom he would proceed in a 
legal way, and therefore prefumed, that they would meet with protection in the. 
city. After many other gracious expreffions, he told one of the fherits, who of 
the two was efteemed the leaft inclined to his fervice, that he would dine with him. 
He departed the hall without receiving the applaufe which he expected. In pajfling 
thro’ the ftreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of parliament! privilege of parhament ! 
sefounding from all quarters. One of the populace, more infolent than the reft, 
drew 
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the words employed by the mutinous Ifraelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, 
their rafh and ill-counfelled fovereign. 

Wen the houfe of commons met, they affected the greateft difmay and ter- 
ror; and adjourning themfelves for fome days, ordered a committee to fit in 
merchaat-taylor’s hall in the city. ‘The committee made an exact inquiry into 
each circumftance attending the King’s entry into the houfe: Every’paffionate 
{peech, every menacing gefture of any, even the meaneft, of his attendants, was 
recorded and aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the parliament, 
of feizing the accufed members in the very houfe, and of murdering all who fhould 
make refiftance, was inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, for {fo 
it was called, was ftill afcribed to the councils of papifts and their adherents. 
This expreffion, which recurs every moment in {peeches «and memorials, and 
which, at prefent, is fo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begot, at that time, 
the deepeft confternation throughout the kingdom. 


A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was communicated to the com- 


mittee, who pretended to lay great weight upon it. One catholié there ‘con- 
gratulates anotheron the accufation of the members ; and reprefents that event 
asa branch of the fame pious contrivance, which had excited the Ivith infur- 
rection, and by which the profane heretics would foon’ be extirpated” in 
England *. 

Tue houfe met; and after confirming the votes of their committee, inftantly 
adjourned, as if expofed to the moft imminent perils from the violence of their 
enemies, ‘This practice they continued for fome time. When the people, ‘by 
thefe affected panics, were wrought up to a fufficient degree of rage and terror, 
it was thought proper, that the accufed members fhould, with a triumphant and 
military proceffion, take their feats in the houfe. The Thames was covered with 
boats and other veffels, laden with fmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared for 
fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had appointed, by their own authority, 
major-general of the city-militia, conduéted the members, at the head of this tu- 


multuary army, to Weftminfter-hall. And when the populace, by land and by; 


water, pafied Whitehall, they ftill afked, with infulting thouts; What bas become 
of the King and his cavaliers? And whither are they fled ? 


Tur King, apprehenfive of danger from the enraged multitude, had retired to... , 
SINS eave 
London, 


Flampton-court, deferted by all the world, and overwhelmed with erief, fhame, 
and remorfe, for the fatal meafures, into which he had been hurried, His de- 
plorable 


* Nalfon, Vol. IT. p. 856, 


drew nigh to his coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, O Djracl! CPR: VL 
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Chap: VI. plorable firuation he could no longer afcribe to the rigors of deftiny, or the ma- 
r6472. ai " ; ’ sth 7 Sag or 

lignity of enemies : His own’precipitancy and indifcretion muft bear the blame 

of whatever difafters fhould henceforth befal him. The moft faithful of his ad- 

herents, between forrow and indignation, were confounded with reflections on 

what had happened,» and what- was likely to follow, Seeing every profpect 

blafted, faction triumphanr, the difcontented populace enflamed to a degree of 


enemies feemed equally to coni{pire. 
Tue prudence of the King’s condaé, in fuch a juncture, no body pretended to 
juftify..” The legality of it met with many and juft apologies ; tho’ generally offer- 
ced to unwilling ears. No maxim of law, it was faid, is more eftablifhed, or more 
univerfally allowed, than that privileges of parliament extend not to treafon, felo- 
ny, or breach of peace; nor has either houfe, during former ages, ever pretended, 
in any of thofe cafes, te interpofe in behalf of its members. Tho’ fome incon- 
yeniences fhould refult from the obfervance of this maxim; that. would not be 
fafficient,.without other. authority, to abolifh a principle, eftablifhed by uninter- 
rupted precedent,,and founded. on the tacit confent of the whole legiflature. 
But what are-the inconveniences fo much dreaded ?. The King, under pretence. of 
treafon, may feize any members of the oppofite faction, and, for atime, gain to 
his'partizans the majority of voices. But if he feize only a few ; will he not lofe 
more friends, by fuch a grofs artifice, than he confines enemies? If he feizea 
great number; is not this.expedient force, open and bare-faced? And. what re- 
medy,, in all times, againft fuch force, but to oppofe to it a force, which is fu- 
perior? Even allowing, that the King intended to employ violence, not autho- 
rity, for feizing the members; tho’, at that time, and ever afterwards, he pofi- 
tively afferted. the contrary ;, yet will his conduct admit of excufe. That the 
hall; where the parliament affembles, is an inviolable fanctuary, was never yet 
ij pretended... And if the commons complain of the affront. offered them, by an 
oa attempt to arreft their members in their very prefence; they ought only to com- 
plain of themfelves, who had formerly refufed compliance with the King’s mefiage, 
when he peaceably demanded thefe members. The fovereign is the great execu- 
tor of the laws and his prefence was here legally employed, both in order to pre- 
vent oppofition, and to protect the houfe againtt thofe infults which their difobe- 
dience had fo well merited *. 


CHARLES 
. . . oe : . yy ae oF Se Fa ‘oc f nly » 
* « Jy a parliament of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Edware Coke was fpeaker, the Queen fent 
a mefSogwer or ferjeant at arms mato the houfe of Commons, and toox oat Mr. Morfice, and com- 
‘ ¥* , Ah “ hae Cnn l-an : hy r 
vaited him to prifon with divers others, for fome fpeeches fpoken in the houfe, Thereupon 


‘i Mr, 


fury, they utterly defpaired of fuccels, in a caule, to whofe ruin, friends and — 
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CHARLES knew to how little purpofe he fhould urge thefe reafons againit the 
prefent fury of the commons. He propofed, therefore, by a meflage, that they 
would agree upon a legal method, by. which he might carry on his profecution 
again{t the members, left farther mifunderftandings happen with regard to privi- 
leges. They defired him to lay the grounds of accufatién before the houfe ; and 
pretended, that they muft firft judge, whether it were proper to abandon their 
members to a legal trial. The King then informed them, that he would wave, 
for the prefent, all profecution: By fucceffive meffaces, he afterwards offered a 
pardon to the members; offered to concur in any law, that would acquit ot 
fecure them ; offered any reparation to the houfe for the breach of privilege. 
of which, he acknowledged, they had reafon to complain. Thcy were refolved 
to accept-of no-fatisfaétion, unlefs he would difcover his advifers in that illegal 
meafure: A condition, to which, that they Knew, without rendering himfelf for 
ever vile and contemptible, he could not poffibly fubmit. -Mean while, ‘they 
continued to thunder againft the violation of parliamentary privileges; and, by 
their violent outcries, to inflame: the whole nation.~- The fecret-reafon of their dif 
pleafure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In the King’s accufation 
of ‘the members, they plainiy faw his judgment of late ‘parliamentary pro- 
ceedings ; and every member of the ruling faction dreaded the fame fate, fhould 
royal authority be re-eftablifhed in its antient luftre. By the moft unhappy con- 
duct, Charles, while he extremely augmented, in his opponents, the will, had 
alfo encreafed the ability, of hurting him. 


In order farther to excite the people, whofe difpofitions were already very fedi- 
tious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed. A petition from the county of 
Buckingham was prefented by fix thoufand men; who promifed to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament. ‘The “city of London, the county of 
Effex, that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated’ this example. A petition from 
the apprentices was gracioufly received. Nay one was encouraged from the 
porters; whofe numbers amounted, as they faid, to fifteen thoufand. The 
addrefs of that great body contained the fame articles with all'the others; the 
privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, the de- 
cay of trade. ‘The porters further defired, that juftice might be done upon 

offenders, 
“« Mr, Wroth moved the houfe, that they would be humble fuitors to lier Majefty, that flie would be 
‘¢ pleafed to enlarge thofe members of the houfe that were reftrained, which was done accordingly. 
«< And anfwer was fent by her privy. council, That her Majefty had committed, them. for caufes beft 
«* known to herfelf; and to prefs her Flighnefs with this fuit, would but -hinder the whole good they 
“ fought: ‘That the houfe muft not call the Queen to an account for what fhe doth of her royal autho- 
«¢.rity: ‘That the caufes for which they are reftrained, may be high-and dangerous: That her Mayefty 
¢* liketh no fuch queftions, neither doth it become the houfe to fearch into matters of that nature.” See 
Howeuu’s ln/pection into the carriage of the late long parliament, p. 61. 
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Chap. VI. offénders, as the ess ae of their crimes had deferved. And they added; Thai 
er if fach re medies were any longer fufpended, they would be forced to fe bisidie t not 

fit to be named, and m she peal the faying, ** That neceflity has no law. 
ANGTHER petition was prefented by feveral poor people, in the name of many 
thoufands more ; in which the petitioners propofed as a remedy for the public mi- 
feries, That thofe noble worthies of tbe houfe of peers, who concur with the happy votes 
of ibe commons, may feparate themfelv les from the reft, and fit and Voie, as one intire 

body. "The commons gave thanks for this petition. 


Tue very women were feized with the fame rage. A brewer’s wife, fol- 
lowed by many thoufands of her iex, brought a petition to the houfe; in which 
the petitioners expreffed their terror of the papifts and prelates, and their dread 
of like maffacres, rapes, and outrages, with thofe which had been exercifed upon 
their fex in Ireland. They had been neceffitated, they faid, to imitate the exam- 
ple of the women of Tekoah: And they claimed equal right with the men, of 
declaring, by petition, their fenfe of the public caufe; becaufe Chrift had pur-— 
chafed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment.of Chrift confift equally 
the happinefs of both fexes. Pym came to the door of the houfe; and having 
told the female zealots, that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was pre- 
fented in a feafonable time, he begged, that their prayers for the fuccefs of the 
commons might follow their petition. . Such low arts of popularity were affe&ted! 
And by fuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people incited to civil difcord and 
convulfions! 

ALL petitions, in the mean time, which favoured the church or monarchy, 
from whatever hand they came, were not only difcouraged ; but the petitioners 
were fent for, imprifoned, and profecuted as. delinquents: And this unequal 
conduct was openly avowed and juftified. Whoever defire a change, it was 

faid, muft exprefs their inclination; for how, otherwife, fhall it be known? 
But thofe who favour the eftablifhed government in church or ftate, fhould not 
petition ; becaufe they already enjoy what they with for * 

Tre King had poffeiied a very great party in the lower houfe, as appeared in 
the vote for the remonitrance ; and this party, had every new caufe of difeuft 
been carefully avoided, would foon have become the majority ; from the odium 
attending the violent meafures employed by the popular leaders. A great majo- 
rity he always poflefléd in the houfe of peers, even after the bifhops were con- 
fined or chafed away; and this majority could not have been overcome, but by 
outrages, Which, in the end, would have drawn difgrace and ruin on thofe who 
incited them. . By the prefent fury of the people, as by an inundation, were all 

thefe 


7) , 
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a 
thefe obftacles iwept. av way, and every rampart of royal authority laid level with 
the ground. The victory was purfued with impetuofity by the fagacious com- 


mons, who knew the importance of a favour able moment in all popular commo.- 
tions. The terror of their authority they extended over the whole nation; and 


all oppofition, and even all blame vented in familiar difcourfe, were RS: as 
the inoft atrocious crimes, by thefe fevere inquifitors. Scarcely was it permitted 
to find faule with the-condu@ of any particular member, if he made a Ginite in 
the houfe; and reflections, thrown out on Pym, were, at this time, treated as 
breaches of privilege. The populace witness tiiens’ were ready to execute, from 
the leaft hint, the will of their leaders ; nor was it fafe for any member to ap- 


proach either houfe, who pretended to controul or oppofe the general torrent. 
After fo undifguifed a manner was this violence conducted, that Hollis, ina 
Speech to the peers, defired to know the names of fuch members, as fhould vote 
contrary to the fentiments of the Commons*: And Pym faid in the lower 
houfe, that the people muft not be reftrained in the expreffions of their juft de- 
fires +. 

By the flight, or terror, or defpondency of the King’s party, an undifputed 
majority remained every where to their opponents; and the bills fent up by the 
commons, which had hitherto ftopped with the peers, and would certainly have 
been rejeéted, now pafled, and were prefented for the royal affent. Thefe were, 
The preffing bill with its preamble, and the bill againft the bifhops’ votes. “T’he 
King’s authority was at that time reduced to the loweft ebb. The Queen too, 


slil 


afny 1f 


being fecretly threatned with an impeachment, and finding no refource in’ her 


hufband’s protection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the 
unti- 


ty f 


people, on account of her religion, as well as her fpirit and activity, was 
verfally levelled againft her. Uhage, the moft ignominious, fhe had hi therto 
borne with a Wiese indignation. The commons, in their fury again{t priefts, had 
feized her very confeftor ; ; nor would they releafe him upon her “repeated aad 
tions. Even a vifit of the Prince to his mother had been openly complained of, 


and remonftrances againft it had been prefented to her. Apprehenfive “of attacks 
{till more violent, fhe was defirous of facilitating her fap ; and fhe prevailed 
with the King to pals thefe bills, in hopes of appe eating, for atime, the rage of 


the multitude, 
ing immediately found to 


They were made the foun- 


THESE new conceffions, however important, the Ki 
have no other effect, than had all the preceding ones : 
dation of demands ftill more exorbitant. From the facility of his difpofition, from 


* "7° PE i 1 . | / 1 +9 
* King’s Declar of 12th of Auguft,- 1642. + Ibid. 
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the impotence of his fituation, the commons believed, that he could now refule 
them nothing. And they regarded the leaft moment of relaxation, in their in- 
vafion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the uninterrupted torrent 
of their fuccefles. "The very moment they were informed of thefe laft acquifi- 
tions, they affronted the Queen, by opening fome intercepted letters wrote to her 
by Lord Digby: They carried up an impeachment againft Herbert, attorney- 
ceneral, for obeying his mafter’s commands in accufing their members: And 
they profecuted with frefh vigour their plan of the militia, on which they relted 
all furure hopes of an uncontrouled authority. 


Tue commons were fenfible, that monarchical government, which, during fo 
many ages, had been eftablifhed in England, would foon regain fome degree of 
its former dignity, after the prefent tempeft was overblown ; nor would all their 
new invented limitations be able totally to fupprefs an authority, to which the 
nation had ever been accuftomed. - The fword alone, to which all human ordi- 
nances mutt fubmit, could guard their acquired power, and fully enfure to them 
perfonal fafety againft the rifing indignation of their fovereign. ‘This point, 
therefore, became the chief object of their aims. A large magazine of arms 
was placed in the town of Flull, and they difpatched thither Sir John Hotham, 
a gentleman of confiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of a very ancient 
family ; and gave him the authority of governor. They fent orders to Goring, 
governor of Portfmouth, to obey no commands but fuch as he fhould receive 
from the parliament. Not contented with having obliged the King to -difplace 
Lunsford, whom he had made governor of the tower; they never ceafed folli- 
citing him till he had alfo difplaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexceptionable 
charaéter; and had beftowed that command on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone,, 
they faid, they could repofe confidence. By a bold and decifive ftroke, they 
now refolved at once to feize the whole power of the fword, and to confer it in- 
tirely on their own creatures and adherents. 


Tue fevere votes, paffed in the beginning of this parliament, again{t lieute- 
nants and their deputies, for exercifing powers affumed by all their predeceffors, 
had totally difarmed the crowh, and had not left in any magiftrate military au- 


thority fufficient for the defence and fecurity of the nation. ‘To remedy this in. . 
convenience now appeared neceffary. An ordinance was introduced and pafied 


the two houfes, which reftored to lieutenants and deputies the lame powers, of 
which the votes of the commons had bereaved them; but at the fame time, the 
names of all the lieutenants were inferted in the ordinance ; and thefe confifted 
intirely of men, in whoni the parliament could confide. And for their age 

they 
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they were accountable, by the exprefs terms of the ordinance, not to the King, Chap. Vi. 
but to the parliament. 

Tue policy, purfued by the c mmons, and which had hitherto fucceeded to 
admiration, was to aftonifh the King by the boldnefs of their enterprizes, toin- 
termingle no fweetnefs with their feverity, to employ expreffions no lefs violent 
than their pretenfions, and to make the King fenfible what little eftimation they 
made either of his perfon or his dignity. Toa bill, fo deftructive of soyal-au- 
thority, they prefixed with an infolence feemingly wanton, a preamble, equally 
difhonourable to the perfonal character of the King. Thefe are the words : 
«¢ Whereas there has been of late a moit dangerous and defperate defign upon the 
<< houfe of commons, which we have jult caufe to believe an effect of the bloody 
“© councils of papifts and other ill-affected perfons, who have already raifed a re- 
<¢ bellion inthe kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by reafon of. many,dilco- 
« veries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to ftir up the like re- 
«¢ bellions and infurrections in this kingdom of England ; but alfo to back them 
«¢ with forces from abroad, &c.*” 

Here Charles firft ventured to put a ftop to his conceffions ;.and that.not 
by a refufal, but a delay. When this demand was made ; a demand, which; 
eranted, the commons juftly regarded as the laft they fhould ever have occafion 
to make; he was at Dover, attending the Queen and the Princefs of Orange in 
their embarkation. He replied,.that he had not now leif{ure to confider a mat- 
ter of fo great ar sbi te and muft therefore refpite his anfwer, till his return. 

The parliament 4 in{tantly difpatched another meilage to him, with follicitations 22d of Feb, 
{till more importunate. They expreffed their great g orief on account of his ma- 
jefty’s anfwer to their juft and neceffary petition. They reprefented, that any de- 
lay, during dangers and diftractions fo. great and preffing, was not lefs unfatil- 
fagtory and deftructive than an abfolute denial. ‘They infifted, that it was their duty 
to fee put in execution, a meafure fo neceflary for public fafety.. And they. af- 
firmed, that the people, in many counties, had applied to them for that purpole, 


and, in fome places, were, of themfelves and by their own authority, providing 


againft thofe urgent dangers, with which they were threatened 7. 

Evew after this infolence, the King durft not venture upon a flat denial. Be- 
fides excepting to the preamble, which threw fuch difhonour upon him, and pro- 
tefting the innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houfe of commons 5 29:5 of pet 
he only defired, that the military authority, if ic was defective, fhould firit be 
conferred upon the ‘crown ; “and he ‘promifed to befiow-commiffions, but: fuch as 
fhould be revokeable at pleafure, on the very fame perfons, whom the parliament 


* Rufhworth, part 3. vol. i. chap. 4. + Id. ibid, 
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had named in the ordinance. By a former meffage, he had exprefied his withes, 
that they would lay before him, in one view, all the demands, which they deem- 
ed requifite for the fettlement of the nation. They pretended, that they were 
expofed to perils, fo dreadful and imminent, that they had not leifure for fach 
a work. The expedient, propofed by the King, feemed a fufficient remedy dur- 
ing this emergence ; and yet preferved the prerogative of the crown, intire and 
unbroken. 

Burr the intentions of the commons were very wide of this purpofe, and their 
panics could be cured by one remedy alone. They inftantly replied, that the 
dangers and diftempers of the nation were fuch as could endure no longer de- 
lay; and unlefs the King fpeedily complied with their demands, they fhould be 
inforced, for the fafety of the King aud kingdom, to difpofe of the militia by 
the authority of both houfes, and were refolved to do it accordingly. They af- 
ferted, that thofe parts of the kingdom, which have, from their own authority, 
put themfelves in a pofture of defence during thefe prevailing jealoufies and fears, 
have acted fuitable to the declarations and directions of both houfes, and con- 
formable to the laws of the kingdom. And while they thus menaced the King 
with their power, they invited him to fix his refidence at London, where, they 
knew, he would be intirely at mercy *. | 


«< Tam fo much amazed at this meflage,” faid the King in his prompt reply, 
sé that I know not what to anfwer. You fpeak of jealoufies and fears! Lay 
‘«¢ your hands on your hearts and afk yourfelves, whether I may not likeways be 
‘© difturbed with fears and jealoufies: And if fo, I affure you, that this mefiage 
** has nothing leffened them. 


«© As to the militia, I thought fo much of it before I gave that anfwer, and 
“¢ am fo much affured, that the anfwer is agreeable to what in juftice or reafon 
«© you can afk, or I in honour grant, that I fhall not alter it in any point. 

‘¢ For my refidence near you, I with it might be fafe and honourable, and 
«© that I had no caufe to abfent myfelf from Whitehall: Afk yourfelves whether 
«¢ T have not. 


‘© Waart would you have? Have I violated your laws ? Have I denied to pafs 
‘© any bill for che eafe and fecurity of my fubjeéts? I do not afk, what you 
‘* have done for me. 


a 


« Hlave.any of my people been tranfported with fears and apprehenfions ? I 
offer as free and general a pardon as yourfelves can devife. All this confider- 
“* ed, 


ca 


* Rufhworth, part 3. vol. i. chap. 4. 
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<¢ ed, there is a judgment of heaven upon this nation; if thefe diftractions con- 
“«* tinue. 

‘¢ Gop fo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts and intentions are up- 
right for the maintenance of the true proteftant pvofeffion, and for the obfer- 
‘© vance and prefervation of the laws ; and I hope God will blefs and affift thofe 
«¢ Jaws for my prefervation,” 


c¢é 


No fooner did the commons defpair of obtaining the King’s confent to their 
ordinance, than they inftantly voted ; that thofe who advifed his majefty’s an- 
{wer were enemies to the ftate, and mifchievous projectors againft the defence of 
the nation ; that this denial is of fuch dangerous confequence, that, if his ma- 
jefty perfift in it, it will hazard the peace and fafety’ of all his kingdoms, un- 
lefs fome fpeedy remedy be applied by the wifdom and authority of both houtfes ; 
and that fuch of the fubjects as have put themfelves in a poflure of defence 
againft the common danger, have done nothing but what is juftifiable, and ap- 
proved by the houfe*, 

Lest the people, who, in no inftance, had ever feen any authority of par- 
liament exerted without the concurrence of the king, might be averfe to the fe- 
conding all thefe ufurpations, they were plied with rumours of danger, with the 
terrors of invafion, with the dread of the Englifh and Irifh papifts ; and the moft 
unaccountable panics were fpread throughout the nation. Lord Digby, having 
entered Kingfton in a coach and fix, attended with a few livery-fervants, the 
intelligence was conveyed to London ; and it was immediately voted, that he 
had appeared in a hoftile manner to the terror and affright of his majefty’s fub- 
jeéts, and had levied war againft the King and kingdom 7. Petitions from all 
quarters loudly demanded of the parliament to put the nation in a pofture of de- 
fence ; and the county of Stafford in particular expreffed fuch dread of an infur- 
rection among the papifts, that every man, they faid, was conftrained to ftand 
upon his guard, not even daring to go to church unarmed am 

Tuat the fame violence, by which he had fo long been opprefled, might not 
till reach him, and extort his confent to the difhonourable and pernicious  ordi- 
nance of the militia, Charles had refolved to remove farther from London : 
And accordingly, taking the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York along with 
him, he arrived, by flow journeys, at York, which he was determined, for fome 


time, to make the place of his refidence. The diftant parts of the kingdom,’ 


being removed from that furious vortex of new principles and opinions, which 
had 
* Rufhworth, part 3. vol. 1. chap. 4. 
+ Clarendon, Rufhworth, part 3. vol. i, chap. 2. p. 495. 
t Duedale, p. 89. 
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had tranfported the capital, ftill retained a fincere regard for the church and mo- 
narchy ; and the king here found marks of attachment beyond what he had be- 
fore expected. From all quarters of England, the prime nobility and gentry, 
either perfonally or by meflages and letters, exprefied their duty towaids him; 
and exhorted him to fave himfelf and them from that ignominious flavery, with 
which they were threatened. The fmall interval of time, which had paffed 
fince the fatal accufation of the members, had been fufficient to open the eyes of 
many, and to recover them from the aftonifhment, with which, at firft, they had 
been feized. One rafh and paffionate attempt of the King feemed but a {mall 
counter-ballance to fo many aéts of deliberate violence, which had been offered 
to him and every other branch of the legiflature. And however fweet the found 
of liberty, many refolved to adhere to that moderate freedom, tranfmited them 
from their anceftors, and new better fecured by fuch important conceffons; ra-= 
ther than, by engaging in a giddy fearch after greater independence, rua a mani- 
felt rif{que, either of incurring a cruel fubjection, of abandoning all law and 
order. | 

Cares, finding himfelf fupported by a confiderable party in the kingdom, 
beoan to fpeak in a firmer tone, and to retort the accufations of the commons 
with a vigour, Which he had never before exerted. Notwithftanding all their 
remonitrances, and menaces, and infults, he ftill perfifted in refufing the militia- 
ordinance; and they proceeded to frame a new ordinance, in which, by the au- 
thority of the two houfes, without the King’s confent, they named lieutenants for 
all the counties, and conferred on them the command of the whole military force, 
the whole guards, garrifons, and forts of the kingdom. He iffued proclamations 
againft this manifeft ufurpation; the moft precipitant and moft enormous, of 
which there ts any inftance in the Englifh hiftory : And, as he profeffed a refolu- 
tion itrictly to oblerve the law himielf, fo was he determined, he faid, to oblige 
every other perfon-to pay ita like obedience. The name of the king was fo ef- 
fential to ail laws, and fo familiar in all aéts of executive authority, that the 
parliament were afraid, had they tetally omitted it, that the innovation would 
be too fenfible to the people. In all commands, therefore, which they conferred, 
they. bound the perlons to obcy the orders of his Majefty, fignified by both houfes 
of parliament. And, inventing a diftinétion, hitherto unheard of, between the 
office and the perfon of the king; thofe-very forces, which they employed 
againft him, they levied in his name and by his authority. 

"Tis remarkable how much the topics of argument were now reverfedbetween 
the parties. ‘The King, while he acknowledged his former error, of employing 
a plea of neceffity, in order to infringe the laws and conftitution, waned the 

8 | parlia- 
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parliament not to imitate an example, on which they threw fuch violent blame ; 
and tke parliament, while they cloathed their perfonal fears or ambition under 
the appearance of national and imminent danger, made unknowingly an apology 
for tke moft exceptionable part of the King’s conduct. ‘That the liberties of 
the people were no longer expofed to any peril from royal authority, fo narrowly 
circumfcribed, fo exattly defined, fo unfupported by revenue and by military 


¢ 


tT 


power, might be maintained upon very plaufible topics: But that the danger, al- 
lowing it to have any exilftence, was not of that kind ; great, urgent, inevitable 3 
which diffolves all law and levels all limitations, feems apparent from the fim- 
pleft view of thefe tranfactions. So obvious indeed was the King’s prefent ina- 
bility to invade the conftitution, that the fears and jealoufies, which operated on 
the people, and pufhed them fo furioufly to arms, were undoubtedly, not of a 
civil, but of a religious nature. The diftempered imaginations of men were agi- 
tated with a continual dread of popery, with a horror for prelacy, with an an- 
tipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection for whatever 
was mott oppofite to thefe objects of averfion. The fanatical fpirit, let loofe, 
confounded all regards to eafe, fafety, intereft,; and diflolved every moral and 
cWil cbligation *. 


E.acu party was now willing to throw on its antagonift the odium of com- 
mencing a civil war; but both of them prepared for an event, which they deem- 
ed intvitable. To gain the people’s favour and good opinion was the chief point 
on both fides. Never was there a people lefs corrupted by vice, and more actuated 
by principle, than the Enelifh during that period: Never were they individual who 
pofiefed more capacity, more courage, more public {pirit, more difinterefted zeal, 
The nfufion of one ingrcdient in too large a proportion had corrupted all thefe 
noble principles, and converted them into the moft virulent povfon. To deter- 

mine 

* Tre great courage and conduct, difplayed by many of the popular leaders, have commonly in- 
clined nen todo them, in one refpe&t, more honour than they deferve, and to fuppofe, that, like 
able pditicians, they employed pretences which they fecretly defpifed, in order to ferve their felfith 
purpofts. ’Tis however probable, if not certain, that they were, generally fpeaking, the dupes of 
their ovn zeal. Hypocrify, quite pure and free from fanatici{m,. is perhaps as rare, as fanaticifm in- 
tirely purged from all mixture of hypocrify. So congenial to the human mind are religious fent:- 
ments, that it is impoffible to counterfeit long thefe holy fervors, without feeling fome fhare of the 
affumet warmth : And on the other hand, fo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of human na- 
ture, i: the Operation of thefe fpiritual views, that the religious extafies, if conftantly employed, muft 
often te counterfeit, and muft be warped by thofe more familiar motives of intereft and ambition, 
which nfenfibly gain upon the mind. .. This indeed feems the key to moft of the celebrated. characters 
of that age. lqually full of fraud and of ardour, thefe pious patriots talked perpetually of feeking 
the Lod, yet flill purfued their own purpofes ; and have left a memorable leffon. to poiterity, how. 
delufive, how deftructive that principle is, by which they were animated. 
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Chap. VI. mine his choice in the approaching contefts, every man hearkened with avidity 


1642. 


to the reafons, propofed on both dis The war -f the pen preceded that of 
the fword, and daily fharpened the humours of the oppofite parties. Befides 
private adventurers without number, the King and parliament themfelves carried 
on the controverly, by mefflages, remonf{trances, and declarations, where the 
ation was really the party, te whom all arguments were addreffed. Charles 


had here a double advantage. Not only his caufe was more favourable, as fup- 


porting the antient government of church and fiate, acainit the moft illegal pre- . 


tenfions: It was alfo defended with more art and eloquence. Lord Falkland had 
accepted the office of fecretary ; a man who adorned the pureft virtue, with 
the richeft gifts of nature, with the moft valuable acquifitions of learning. By 
him, affi! fted | oy the King himielf, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly 
compoied. So fenfible was Charles of his fuperiority in this particular, that he 
took care to difperfe every where the papers of the parliament together with his 
own, that the people might be the more enabled, by comparifon, to form a 
judgment between them: The parliament, while they diftributed copies of their 
Own, were anxious to fupprefs all the King’s compofitions. 


T o clear up the principles of the conftitution, to mark the boundaries of the 
powers entruftéd by law to the feveral members, to fhow what great improvements 
the whole political fyftem had received from the King’s late conceffions, to demon- 
ftrate his intire confidence in his people and his reliance on their affections, to 
point out the ungrateful returns which had been made him, and the enormous 
encroachments, infults, and indignities, to which he had been expofed ; thefe 
were the topics, which, with fo much juftnefs of reafoning and propriety of ex- 
preffion, were infifted on in the King’s declarations and remonftrances *. 


THO’ 


* In fome of thefe declarations, fuppofed to be penned by Lord Falkland, is found the firft regu. 
lar definition of the conftitution, according to our prefent ideas of it, that occurs in any Englifh 
compofition ; at leaft any, publifhed by authority. The three {pecies of government, monarchical, 
ariftocratical, and democratical, are there plainly diftinguifhed, and the Englifh government is ex- 
prefsly faid to be none of them pure, but all of them” “¢nixed and iesipered together. This ftile, 
tho’ the fen‘e of it was implied in many inftitutions, no former king of England would have ufed, 
and no fubje&t would have been permitted to ufe.. Banks and the crown- lawy ryers againit Hambden, 
in the cafe of fhip-money, infift plainly and openly on the king's abfolute and fovereign power; And 
the oppofite lawyers do not deny it: They only affert, that the fubjects have alfo a fundamental 
property in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by their own confent in parlia- 
ment. But that the ee was inftituted to check and controul the king, and fhare the fupreme 
power, would, in all former times, have been efteemed very blunt and indifcreet, if not illegal, 


languace. We need not be furprized, that government fhould leng continue, tho’ the boundaries 


of 
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T wo’ thefe writings were of confequence, and tended .much to reconcile the Chap. VE 

nation to Charles, it was evident, that they would not be decifive, and that _ 
keener weapons muft determine the controverfy. To the ordinance of the par- 
liament concerning the militia, the King oppofed his commiffions of array. The 
counties obeyed the one or the other, according as they ftood affected. And 
‘in many counties, where the people were divided, mobbifh combats and {fkir- 
mifhes enfued. The parliament on this occafion, went fo far as to vote, “* That, 
«© when the lords and commons in parliament, which is the fupreme court of ju- 
<¢ dicature, fhall declare what the law of the land is, to have this not only quefti- 
& oned, but contradiéted, is a high breach of their privileges.” This was a plain 
affuming the whole legiflative authority, and exerting it in the mo{t material at- 
ticle, the government of the militia. Upon the fame prineiples they pretended» 
by a verbal criticifm on the tenfe of a Latin verb, to ravifh from the King his 
negative voice in the legiflature *. 


. 
! 


| 
| 
| 


en er 


The magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the forces levied againft the 
Scotch ; and Sir John Hotham, the governor, tho’ he had accepted of a commif- 
fion from the parliament, was not thought to be much difaffected to the church 
and monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, that, if he prefented himfelf at 
Hull before the commencement of hoftilities, Hotham, overawed by his prefence, 
would admit him with his retinue; after which he might eafily render himfelf 
matter of the place. But the governor was on his cuard. He fhut the gates, and 
refufed to receive the King, who defired leave to enter with twenty perfons only. 
Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and complained to the parliament 
of his difobedience. The parliament avowed, and juftified the action. 


of authority, in their feveral branches, be implicite, confufed, and undetermined. This is the caf 
all over the world. Who can draw an exaét line, between the fpiritual and temporal powers in catho- 
lic fates? What code afcertained the precife authority of the Roman fenate, in every occurrence ? 
Perhaps, the Englith is the firft mixt government, where the authority of every part has been very 
accurately defined : And yet there ftill remain many very important queftions, between the two houfes; 
that, by common confent, are buried ina difcreet filence. The king’s power 1s, indeed, more ex- 
agtly limited ; but this period, of which we now treat, is the time, at which that accuracy com- 
menced. And it appears from Warwic and Hobbs, that many royalifts blamed this philofophical 
‘precifion in the King’s penman, and thought that the veil was very imprudently taken off the myfte- 
ries of government. “Tis certain, that liberty reaped mighty advantages from thefe controverfies 
and inquiries; and the royal authority itfelf became more fecure, within thofe provinces, which were 
afligned to it. - 

* The King, by his coronation oath, promifes, that he would maintain the laws and cuftoms which 
the people had chofen, guas vulgus elegerit: The parliament pretended that e/egerit meant fball choo/e 5 
and confequently, that the King had no right to refufe any bills which fhould be prefented him. 
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Tre county of York levied a guard for the King of 600 men: For the 
kings of England had hitherto lived among their fubjects like fathers among their 


Preparations children, and had derived all their fecurity from the dignity of their chara@ter and 


for civil 


2" from the protection of the laws. The two houfes, tho’ they had already levied a 


guard for themfelves; had attempted to feize all the military power, all the navy, 
and all the forts of the kingdom; had openly employed their authority in every 
{fpecies of warlike preparation: Yer immediately voted, ** That the King, fedu- 
“< ced by wicked council, intended to make war again{t his parliament, who, in 
‘* all their confultations and aétions, had propofed no other end, but the care of 
** his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to his perfon ; that 
** this attempt was a breach of the trutt repofed in him by his people, contrary 
‘¢ to his oath, and tending to a diffolution of the government ; and that who- 
“* ever fhould affift him in fuch a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws of 
« the kingdom.” 7 | 
Tne armies, which had been every where raifed under pretence of the fervice 
of Ireland, were henceforth more openly inlifted by the parliament for their own 
_purpofes, and the command of them was given to the Earl of Effex. In London 
no lefs than four thoufand men inlifted in one day *. And the parliament voted 
a declaration, which they required every member to fubfcribe, that they would 
live and die with their general. 


goth of June, 1 H2Y iffued orders for bringing in loans of money and:plate, in order to main- 


tain forces, which fhould defend the King and both houfes of parliament : For 
this ftyle they ftill preferved. Within ten days, vatt quantities of plate were 
brought to their treafurers. Hardly were there men enough to receive it, or 
room fufficient to ftow it. And many with regret were obliged to carry back 
their offerings, and wait till the treafurers could find leifure to receive them. Such 
zea] animated the pious partizans of the parliament, efpecially in the city! The 
women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their houfes, and even their 


filver thimbles and bodkins, in order to fupport the Good caufe againft the 


malignants. 

Meanwuite the fplendor of the Nobility, with which the King was envi- 
roped, much eclipfed the appearance at Weftminfter. ‘The Lord Keeper, Little- 
ton, after fending the great feal before him, had fled to York. Above forty peers 
of the firft rank attended the King; whilft the houfe of lords feldom confifted of 
morethan fixteen members. Near the moiety too of the lower Houfe abfented 
themfelves from councils, which they efteemed fo full of danger. The commons 
fent up an impeachment againft nine peers, for deferting their duty in parliament, 


Their 


* Vicar’s God in the mount, 
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Their own members alfo, who fhou!d return to them, they voted not to admit, 
till fatisfied concerning the reafon of their abfence. 

Cuaruis made a declaration to the peers who attended him, that he expected 
from them no obedience to. any commands, which were not warranted by the 
laws of the land. ‘The peers anfwered this declaration by a proteft, in which they 
declared their refolution to obey no comimatids, but fuch as were warranted by 
that authority. By thefe deliberate engagements, fo worthy of an Englifh prince 
and Englih nobility, they meant to confound the furious and tumultuary refolu- 
tions taken by the parliament. 


Tuer Queen, difpofing of the crown-jewels in Holland, had been enabled to 
purchafe a large cargoe of arms and ammunition, Part of thefe, after efcaping 
many perils, arrived fafely tothe King. His preparations were not near fo for- 
ward as thofe of the parliament. In order to remove all jealoufy, he had refolved, 
that their ufurpations and illegal pretenfions fhould be apparent to the whole 
world, and thought, that, to recover the confidence of the people, was a point 
much more material to his intereft, than the collecting any magazines, ftores, or 
armies, which might breed apprehenfions of violent or illegal councils. But the 
urgent neceffity of his fituation no longer admitted of delay. He now prepared 
himfelf for defence. With a fpirit, activity, and addrefs, which neither the one 
party apprehended, nor the other expected, he employed all the advantages, 
which remained to him, and roufed up his adherents to arms. The refources 
of this Prince’s genius increafed in proportion to his difficulties; and he never 
appeared greater than when plunged into the deepeft perils and diftrefles. From 
the mixt character, indeed, of Charles arofe, in part, the misfortunes, in which 
England was, at this time, involved. His political errors, or rather weakneffes, 
had raifed him inveterate enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured him 
zealous partizans : And between the hatred of the one and the affeGions of the 
other was the nation agitated with the moft violent convulfions. 


Tuat the King might defpair of all compofition; the parliament fent him the 
conditions, on which they were willing to come to agreement. Their demands, 
contained in nineteen propofitions, amounted to a total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They required, That no man fhould remain in the council, who was 
not agreeable to parliament ; that no deed of the King’s fhould have validity, un- 
lefs it paffed the council, and was attefted under their hand; that all the officers 
of ftate fhould be chofen with confent of parliament; that none of the royal fa- 
mily fhould marry without confent of parliament or council ; that the laws fhould 
be executed againft catholics ; that the votes of popith lords fhould be excluded ; 
that the reformation of the liturgy and church-government fhould have place, 
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according to advice of parliament; that the ordinance, with regard to the mi- 
litia, be fubmitted to ; that the juftice of parliament may pafs upon all delin- 
quents ; that a general pardon be granted with fuch exceptions as fhould be advifed 
by parliament ; that the forts and caftles be difpofed of by confent of parlia- — 
ment; that no peers be made but with confent of both houfes. | 


** Suoutp I grant thefe demands,” faid the King in reply, * 1 may be waited 
“* on bare-headed; I may have my hand kiffed; the title of majefty be continued 
“to me; and The King’s authority, fignified by both houfes, may be ftill the {tyle 
** of your commands; I may have fwords and maces carried before me, and 
“* pleafe myfelf with the fight of a crown and feeptre (tho even thefe twigs 
** would not long flourifh, when the ftock, upon which they grew, was dead) ‘ 
But as to true and real power, I fhould remain but the outfide, but the picture, 
but the fign of a King.” ‘War on any terms was efteemed, by the King and 
all his countellors, preferable to fo ignominious a peace. Charles accordingly 
made account of fupporting his authority by arms. ‘* His towns,” he faid, 
** were taken from him, his fhips, his arms, his money ; but there ftill remained 
“* to him a good caufe, and the hearts of his loyal fubjeéts, which, with God’s 
“* bleffing, he doubted not, would recover all the reft. Collecting therefore 
fome forces, he advanced fouthwards; and at Nottingham, he erected his 


royal ftandard, the open fignal of difcord and civil war throughout the 
nation, 
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HEN two names, fo facred in the Englifh conftitution, as thofe of ,, ey 

Kino and PARLIAMENT, were placed in oppofition to each other; no a 
wonder the people were divided in their choice, and were agitated with the moft ment of the 
violent animofities and factions. eae: 


Tue nobility and more confiderable gentry, dreading a total confufion of 
rank from the fury of the populace, ranged themfelves in defence of the 
monarch, ftom whom they received, and to whom they communicated, their 
luftre. Animated with the fpirit of loyalty, derived from their anceftors, they § ag of pars 

adhered to the antient principles of the conftitution, and valued themfelves on ag 
exerting the maxims, as well as inheriting the poffeffions, of the old Englifh fa- 
milies. And while they paffed their time moftly in their country-feats, they 
were furprized to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever been un- 
acquainted, and which implied not a limitation, but an abolition almoft total, of 
monarchical authority *. 

Tue city of London, on the other hand, and moft of the great corporations, 
took part with the parliament, and adopted with zeal thofe democratical principles, 
on which the pretenfions of that affembly were founded. The government of 
cities, which, even under abfolute monarchies, iscommonly republican, inclined 
them to this party: The {mall hereditary influence, which can be retained over 
the induftrious inhabitants of towns; the natural independence of citizens; and 
the force of popular currents over thofe more numerous affociations of mankind 3 
all thefe caufes gave, there, authority to the new principles propagated. through- 
ut the nation. Many families too, which had lately been enriched by commerce, 

faw 

* Among the other nobility, the Earl of Briftol, tho’ long in the oppofition, when matters came 


to extremity, adhered to the court, and was profecuted with implacable hatred by the parliament. 
He died in France in 1652. 
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faw with indignation, that, notwithflanding their opulence, they could nor 
raife themfelves to a level with the antient gentry: They therefore adhered toa 
power, by whofe fuccefs they hoped to acquire rank and confideration, And the 
new {plendor and glory of the Dutch commonwealth, where liberty fo happily 
fupported induftry, made all the commercial part of the nation ardently defire to 
{ce a like form of government eftablifhed in England. 


Tue genius of the two religions, fo clofely, at this time, interwoven with 
politics, correfponded exaétly to thefe divifions. The prefbyterian religion was 
new, republican, and fuited to the genius of the populace: The other had an 
air of greater fhow and ornament, was eftablifhed on antient authority, and bore 
an affinity to the kingly and ariftocratical parts of the conftitution. The de- 
votees of prefbytery became of courfe zealous partizans of the parliament: The 
friends of the epifcopal church valued themfelves on defending the rights of 
monarchy. 46 | | 

Some men alfo there were of liberal education, who, being either carelefs 
or ignorant of thofe difputes, bandied about by the clergy of both fides, afpired 
to nothing but an eafy enjoyment of life, amidft the jovial entertainment and 
focial intercourfe of their companions. All thefe flocked to the King’s ftan- 
ftard, where they breathed a freer air, and were exempted from that rigid pre- 
cifenefs and melancholy aufterity, which. reigned among the parliamentary 
party. , , is: 

Never was a quarrel-more unequal than feemed at firft that between the con- 
tending parties: Almoft every advantage lay againft the royal caufe. . The King’s 
revenue had been feized, from the beginning, by the parliament, who iffued out 
to him, from time to time, fmall fums for his prefent fubfiftence; and as foon 
as he withdrew to York, they totally ftopped all payments. London and all 
the fea-ports, except Newcaftle, being in their hands, the cuftoms yielded 
them a certain and confiderable fupply of money; and all contributions, loans, - 
and impofitions were more eafily raifed from the cities, which poffeffed the ready 
money, and where men lived under their infpection, than they could be le- 
vied by the King in thofe open countries, which, after fome time, declared for 
him. re ony 
- Tue feamen naturally followed the difpofition of the fea-ports, to which they 
belonged. And the Earl of Northumberland, Lord admiral, having embraced 
the party of the parliament, had named, at their defire, the Earl of Warwic for 
his lieutenant ; who at once eftablithed his authority in the fleet, and kept the in- 
tire dominion of the fea in the hands of that aflembly. | 
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At the magazines of arms and ammunition were at firft feized by the parlia- 
ment ; and their fleet intercepted the greateft part of thofe, which were fent by 
the Queen from Holland. The King was obliged, in order to arm his followers, 
to borrow the weapons of the train-bands, under promife of reftoring them, as 
foon as peace fhould be fettled in the kingdom, 

Tne veneration for parliaments was, at that time, extreme throughout the na- 
tion. Thecuftom of reviling thofe affemblies for corruption, as it had no pre- 
tence, fo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no inftances of their 
€ncroaching ambition or felfifh claims had hitherto been obferved. Men confider- 
ed the houfe of commons in no other light, than as the reprefentatives of the na- 
tion, whofe intereft was the fame with that of the public, who were the eterna! 
guardians of law and liberty, and whom no motive, but the neceflary defence of 
the people, could ever engage in an oppofition to the crown. The torrent, 
therefore, of general affection ran to the parliament. What is the great advan- 
tage of popularity ; the privilege of affixing epithets fell of courfe to that party. 
The King’s adherents were the Wicked and the Malignant: Their adverfaries were 
the Godly and the Well-affecied.. And as the force of the cities was more united 
than that of the country, and at.once gave fhelter and protection to the parlia- 
mentary party, who could eafily fupprefs the royalifts in their neighbourhood $ 
almoft the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the war, feemed to be in the 
hands of the parliament. 

Wuar alone gave the King fome compenfation for all the advantages, pofief- 
fed by his adverfaries, was the nature and qualities of his adherents. Greater 
bravery and activity were hoped for, from the generous {pirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the bafe difpofition of the multitude. And as the men of ef- 
tates, at their own expence, levied and armed their tenants ; befides an attach: 
ment to their maflers, greater force and courage were expected in thefe ruftic 
troops, than in the vitious and enervated populace of cities, 


TuE neighbouring ftates of Europe, being engaged in violent wars, little ine 
terefted themfelves in thefe civil commotions ; and this ifland enjoyed the fingular 
advantage (for fuch it furely: was) of fighting out its own quarrels without the.in- 
terpofition of foreigners. France from policy had fomented the firft diforders in 
Scotland; had fent over arms to the Irifh rebels ; and- continued to give counte- 
mance to the Englith parliament : Spain, from bigotry, furnifhed the Irith with 
fome fupplies of money and arms, The Prince of Orange, clofely allied to the 
‘crown, encouraged Englith officers, who ferved in the low-countries, to inlift in 
the King’s army: The Scotch officers, who had been formed in Germany, and in 
éhe late commotions, chiefly took part with the parliament, 


Tue 
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Tue contempt, entertained of the King’s party, wat fo great, that it was the 
chief caufe of pufhing matters to fuch extremity againft him; and many believed, 
that he never would attempt refiftance, but muft at laft yield to the preten- 
fions, however enormous, of the two houfes. Even after his ftandard was. 
ere€ted, men could not be brought to apprehend a civil war; nor was it 
imagined that he would have the imprudence to enrage his implacable enemies, 
and render his own condition more defperate, by oppofing a force which was fo 
much fuperior. The low condition, in which he appeared at Nottingham, con- 
firmed all thefe hopes. His artillery, though far from numerous, he had been 
obliged to leave at York ; for want of horfes to tranfport it. Befides the trained 
bands of the county, raifed by Sir John Digby, the theriff, he had not got toge- 


ther above three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which confifted his chief 


ftrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill provided of arms. The 
forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a few days march of him, 
and confifted of above fix thoufand men, well armed and well appointed. Had 
thefe troops advanced upon the King, they muft foon have diffipated the fmall force 
which he had afflembled. By purfuing him in his retreat, they would have fo dif- 
credited his caufe and difcouraged his adherents, as to have for ever prevented his 
eathering an army able to make head againft them. But the Earl of Effex, the 
parliamentary general, had not yet received any orders from his mafters. What 
rendered them fo backward, after fuch precipitant fteps as they had formerly 
taken, is not eafily explained. ’Tis probable, that in the extreme diftrefs of his 
party confifted the prefent fafety of the King, The parliament hoped, that the 
royalifts, fenfible of their ieeble condition, and convinced of their flender re- 
fources, would difperfe of themfelves, and leave their adverfaries a victory, {0 
much the more compleat and fecure, that it would be gained without the ap- 
pearance of force, and without bloodfhed. Perhaps too, when it became necefla- 
ry to make the conclufive ftep, and offer bare-faced violence to their fovereign, 


their {cruples and apprehenfions, tho’ not fufficient to overcome their refolutions, 


were able to retard the execution of them. 


Sir Jacob Aftley, whom the King had appointed major general of his in- 
tended army, told him, that he could not give him affurance but he might be 
taken out of his bed, if the rebels fhould make a brifk attempt to that purpo’e. 
All the King’s attendants were full of well grounded apprehenfions. Some of the 
lords having defired, that a meflage might be fent to the parliament with over- 
tures to a treaty ; Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his prefent 
condition, meant nothing but a total fubmiffion, haftily broke up the council, 
left this propofal fhould be farther infifted on. But next day, the Earl of 

; 3 | Southampton, 
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Southampton, whom no one could ufpect of. bafe or timid. counfels, having Chap. VIL 
offered the fame advice, it was hearkened to with more coolnefs and deliberation. +4”: 
He urged, That, tho’ fuch a ftep would probably encreafe the infolence of the 
parliament; this was fo far from being an objection, that fuch difpofitions muft 
neceflarily turn to the advantage of the royal caufe: That if they refufed to treat, 

which was mott probable, the very found of peace was fo popular, that nothing 

could more difguft the nation than fuch haughty feverity: That if they admitted 

of a,treaty, their propofals, confidering their prefent condition, would be fo 


| 
i 


exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their moft partial adherents, and gain the ge- 
neral favour to the King’s party: And that, at wort, time might be gained by 
this expedient, and a delay of the imminent danger, with which the King was 
at prefent threatened. 

Cuar es, on aflembling the council, had declared againit all advances. to- 
wards an accommodation ; and had faid, that, having now nothing left him but 
his honour, that laft poffeflion he was refolved fleddi y to preferve, and rather 
to perith than yield any farther to the pretenfions of his enemies. But by the 
concurrent defire of the counfellors, he was prevailed with to embrace Southamp- 
ton’s advice. That Nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepeper and. Sir 
William Uvedale, was difpatched to London with offers of a treaty. Ihe man- 
ner of their reception gave little hopes of fuccels. Southampton was not allowed 
by the peers to take his feat; but was ordered to deliver his meflage to the ufher, 
and to depart the city immediately ; The commons fhowed little better difpofition 
to Colepeper and Uvedale. Both houfes replied, that they could admit no treaty with 
the King, till he took down his ftandard, and recalled his proclamations, in 
which the parliament fuppofed themfelves to be declared traitors, The King, by 
a fecond meflage, denied any fuch intention again{t the two houfes; but offered 
to recall thefe. proclamations, provided the parliament agreed to recall theirs, in 
which his adherents were declared traitors. They defired him in return to dif. 
mifs his forces, to refide with his parliament, «and give up delinquents to their 
juftice; that is, abandon himfelf and his friends to. the mercy of his enemies. 
Both parties flattered themfelves, that, by thefe meflages and replies, they had 
gained the ends which they propofed. The King believed, that the people were 
fufficiently fatisfied of the parliament’s infolence and averfion. to peace: The 
parliament intended, by this vigour in their refolutions, to fupport the vigour of 
their military operations. 
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Tue courage of the parliament. was fupported, befides their great fuperiority 
of force, by two recent events, which had happened in their favour. Goring 
was: governor of Portfmouth, the beft fortified town in the kingdom, and,, by 
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Chap. VII. its fituation, of great importance: This man feemed to have rendered himfelf 

mee dee implacable enemy to the King, by betraying, probably magnifying, the fe- 

cret cabals of the army ; afd the parliament thought, that his fidelity to them 

might, on that account, be entirely depended on. But the fame levity of mind 

{till attended him, and the fame difregard to engagements and profeffions. He 

§ took underhand his meafures with the court, and declared againit the parliament. 

But, tho’ he had- been fufficiently fupplied with money, 16d long before knew 

his danger ; fo {mall was his forefight, that he had left the place entirely deféitute 

of provifions, and, in a few days, was obliged to furrender to the forces of the 
parliament, 

Tur Marquefs of Hertford was a nobleman of the greateft quality and cha- 
racter in the kingdom, and, equally with the King, defcended, by a female, from , 
Henry VIl. During the reign of James, he had tecneinadt without having ob- 
tained the confent of that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a Lady nearly re- 
lated to the crown; and, upon difcovery of his intention, had been obliged, for 
fome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye 
at court, from which, in a great meafure, he withdrew, and living in an inde- 
pendent manner, he addicted himfelf intirely to literary occupations and amufe- 
ments. In proportion as the King declined in popularity, Hertford’s character 
flourifhed with the people ; and when this parliament afiembled, no nobleman 
in the kingdom poffeffed more general favour and authority. By his fagacity, he 
foon perceived, that the commons, not content with correcting the abufes of 
government, were carried, by the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the oppolite extreme, and were committing violations, no lefs dangerous than 
the former, upon the Englifh conflitution. Immediately he devoted himfelf to 
“the ssl of the King’s falling authority, and was prevailed with to be gover- 
nor to the young Prince, ‘and ides in the court, to which, in the eyes “of all 
men, he gave, by his prefence, a new luftre and authority. So high was his cha. 
racter for mildnefs and humanity, “that he {till preferved, by means of thefe popu- 
jar virtues, the public favour ; and every one was fenfible of tne true motive of 
his change. Notwithftanding his habits of eafe and ftudy, he now beftirred him- 
felf in raifing an army for the King; and being named general of the weftern coun- 
ties, where his intereft chiefly lay, he began to afflemble forces in Somerfethhire. 
By the affiftance of Lord Seymour, Lord Paulet, John Digby, fon to the Earl 
of Briftol, Sir Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together fome appear- 
ance of an army; when the parliament, apprehenfive of the danger, fent the Earl 
of Bedford with a confiderable force againft him. On his appearance, Hertford 
waa obliged to retire into Sherborne cafth ; and finding that place incapable of 


defence, _ 
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defence, he himfelf paffed over into Wales, leaving Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir John 
Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their horfe, confifting of about a hun- 
dred and twenty, to march into Cornwall, in hopes of finding that county bet- 
ter prepared for their reception. 

At the difperfed bodies of the parliament’s army were now ordered to march 
to Northampton; and the Earl of Effex, who had joined them, found the whole 
amount to 15000 men. The King, tho’ his camp had been gradually reinforced 
from all quarters, was fenfible, that he had no army which could cope with fo for- 
midable a force ; and he thought it prudent, by flow marches, to retire to Derby 
and thence to Shrewfbury, in order to countenance the levies, which his friends 
were making in thofe quarters. At Wellington, a day’s march from Shrew/ibury, 
he made a rendezvous of all his forces, and caufed his military orders to be read 
at the head of each regiment. That he might bind himfelf by reciprocal ties, 
he folemnly took the following proteftation before his whole army. 

** | do promife, in the prefence of Almighty God, and as I hope for his blef. 
‘¢ {ing and protection, that I will to the utmoft of my power, defend and main. 


tain the true reformed proteftant religion, eftablifhed in the church of Eng- 


‘¢ Jand, and, by the grace of (God, in the fame will live and ‘die. 

‘‘ I defire, that the laws may ever be the meafure of my government, and 
‘«¢ that the liberty and property of the fubje¢t may by them be preferved with 
‘¢ the fame care as my own juft rights. And if it pleale God, by his bleffing on 
‘¢ this army, raifed for my necefflary defence, to preferve me from the prefent 
<¢ rebellion; I do folemnly and faithfully promife, in the fight of God, to main- 
‘¢ tain the jult privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern to the ut- 
<¢ moft of my power, by the known ftatutes and cuftoms of the kingdom, and 
‘¢ particularly, to obferve inviolably the laws to which I have given my confent this 
“¢ parliament. Mean while, if this emergence, and the great neceffity to which 
<¢ Tam driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it fhall be imputed by God 
<< and man to the authors of this war; not to me, who have fo earneftly la- 
boured to preferve the peace of the kingdom. 


al 
ow 


ss Wuen I willingly fail in thefe particulars, I fhall expect no aid or relief 
<¢ from man, nor any protection from above: But in this refolution, I hope for 
‘* the chearful affiftance of all good men, and am confident of the bleffing of 
«¢ heaven.” 


Tuo’ the concurrence of the church undoubtedly increafed the King’s adherents, 
it may fafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, fo much _ incul- 
cated by the clergy, had never done’him any real fervice. Of all that generous 
train of nobility and gentry, who now attended the King in his diftreffes, there 

Uua2 were 


Chap. Vii. 


1642. 
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Chap. VII. were none who breathed not the fpirit of liberty, 2s well as of loyalty: And in 
the hopes alone of his fubmitting to’a legal’ and limited government, were they 
willing in his defence to facrifice their lives and fortunes. 
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W are the King’s army lay at Shrewfbury, and he was employing himfelf in 
collecting money, which he received, tho’ in no great quantities, by voluntary 
contributions, and by the plate of the univerfities, which was fent him; the news 
arrived of an action, the firft which had happened in thefe wars, and where he 
was fuccefsfol. 

On the appearance of commotions in England, the Princes, Rupert and Mau- 
rice, fons of the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their fervice to the King; and 
the former, at that time, commanded a body of horfe, which had been {ent to 
Worcefter, in order to watch the motions of Effex, who was marching _towards 
that city. No fooner had the Prince arrived, than ‘he faw fome cavalry of the 
enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he brifkly attacked them, as they 
were defiling froma lane and forming themfelves. Colonel Sandys, who led 
them and who fought with valour, being mortally wounded, fell from his horfe. 
The whole party was routed, and was purfued above a mile. ‘The Prince hear- 
ing of Effex’s approach, retired to the king.” This rencounter, tho’ in itfelf of 
{mall importance, raifed mightily the reputation of the royalifts, and acquired 
univerfally to Prince Rupert the chara¢ter of promptitude and courage; qualities, 
which he eminently difplayed, during the whole courfe of the war. 


Tue King, on muftering his army, found it about r0,o00 men: The Ear! 
of Lindefey, who in his youth had fought experience of military fervice in the 
iow-countries *, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the horfe: Sir Jacob 
Aftley, the foot: Sir Arthur Afton, the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the ar- 
tillery. The Lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of guards. The 
eltate and revenue of this fingle troop, according to Lord Clarendon’s computa- 
tion, was at leaft equal to that of all the members, who, at the commencement 
of the war, voted in both houfe$& Their fervants, under the command of 
Sir William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched with their 
matters, 

roth O04. Wir this army the King left Shrewfbury, refolving to give battle as foon as_ 
poffible, to the army of the parliament, which he heard was continually aug- 
menting by fupplies from London. In order to bring on an ation, he dire&ed 
his courfe towards the capital, which, he knew, the enemy would not abandort 
to him. Effex had now received his inftru€tions. The import of them was, 
to prefent a moft humble petition to the King aad to refcue him, and the royal 
family, 


* Te was then Lord W illonghby, 
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family, fromy thofe: defperate malignants, who had: feized their podions. Two Chap. VIE 
days after the departure «of the royaliits from Shrewfbury, he left Worcefter. ‘°** 
Tho’ it be eafy in-civil wars to get-intelligence, the two armies were within: {tx 
miles of each other, ’ere either et the generals was acquainted with the approacl 
of his nem ys Shrewibury and Woreefter, the es ‘s from which they fet our, 
are. not above twenty miles diftant; yet had the two armies marched ten days in 
this mutual ignorance. so much had. military fkill, during ‘a long. peace, de- 
cayed in England. 

THE royal army lay near Banbury: That of the parliament, at Keinton, inBatde of 
the county of Warwic, Prince: Rupert ient intelligence of the enemy. Theyteea4- 


~ 


the day was far advanced, the King refolved upon the attack: Efex drew up 23d of OF 
his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Fortefcue, who had levied a troop for the 

Irith wars, had been obliged to ferve in the Pa OUNy army; and was now 

pofted on the left wing, commanded by Ramfay, a Scotchman. No fooner did 

the King’s army approach, than Fortefcue, ordering his troop to difcharge thell 
piftols in the ground, put himfelf under the command of Prince Rupert. Part. 
ly from this sbpident; partly from the furious fhock made upon them by the 
Prince ; that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were purfued for two 
miles. The right wing of the parliament’s army had no better fucceis. Chaced 
from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Afton, they alfo took to flight. 


The King’s body of referve, commanded by Sir John Biron, judging, like raw 
foldiers, that all was over, and impatient to have fome.fhare in the action, with 
{purs and loofe reins followed the chace, whieh their left wing had Pee? 
kd them. Sir William Balfour, who commanded [flex’s referve, perceived the 
advantage: He wheeled about upon the King’s intantry, now quite unfurnifhed 
of horfe, and made great havock among them. Luindefey, the general, was mor_ 


tally wounded, and taken prifoner. His fon, endeavouring his refcue, fell like. 


wife into the enémy’s hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the King’s 
ftandard, was killed, and the itandard taken; but it was afterwards recovered. 


In this fituation, Prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every thing bore 
the appearance of a defeat, inftead of a victory; with which he had haftily flat. 
tered himfelf. Some advifed the King to leave the field: But that Prince, 


whofe perfonal valour was unqueftioned, rejected fuch pufillanimous council. The 
two armies faced each other for fome-time, and neither of them retained courage 
fufficient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms; and next morning 
found themfelves in fight of each other, oil as well as foldier, -on beth 
fides, feemed averfe. te renew the battle. EGex firft drew off and retired to 
Warwic. The King returned to his former quarters. Five thoufand men are 

6 : jaicd 
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Chap. VIL, faid to have been found dead on the field of battle, and the lofs of the two armies, 

1642. as far as we can judge by the oppofite accounts, was nearly equal. Such was the 
event of this firft battle, fought at Keinton or Edge-hill. 

SoME of Effex’s horfe, who had been drove off the field in the beginning of 

the action, flying to a great diftance, carried news of a total defeat, and ftruck 

-a mighty terror into the city and parliament. After a few days, a more juft ac- 

count arrived; and then the parliament pretended toa compleat victory. The 

King alfo, on his part, was not wanting to difplay his advantages ; tho’, except 

the taking of Banbury, afew days after, he had few marks of victory to boatt 

of. He continued his march, and took poffeffion of Oxford, the only town in- 

his dominions, which was altogether at his devotion. 


AFTER the royal army was recruited and refrefhed; asthe weather till con- 
tinued favourable, it was again put in motion. A party of horfe having 
been fent from Abingdon, where were fixed the head quarters of the cavalry, 
they approached to Reading, of which Martin was appointed governor by the 
parliament. Both governor and garrifon were feized with a panic, and fled with 
precipitation to London. Charles, hoping that every thing would yield before 
him, advanced with his whole army to Reading. The parliament; who, inftead 
of their fond expectations, that,Charles would never be able to collect an army, 
had now the profpect of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were far- 
ther alarmed at the near approach of the royal army, while their own forces lay 
at a diftance. They voted an addrefs for a treaty. The King’s nearer ap- 
proach to Colebroke quickened therr advances. Northumberland and Pembroke 
with three commoners prefented the addrefs of both houfes; in which they be- 
fought his Majcfty to appoint fome convenient place, where he might refide, till 
committees could attend him with propofals. The King named Windfor, and 
defired, that the garrifon might be removed, and his own troops admitted into 
that caftle. 7 


Mean while Effex, advancing by hafty marches, had arrived at London. 

But neither the prefence of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retard- 

jou Noy ©d the King’s approaches. At Brentford, Charles attacked two regiments quar- 
tered there, and, after a fharp action, beat them from that village, and took about 

500 prifoners. The parliament had fent orders to forbear al] hoftilities, and had 

expected the fame compliance from the King ; tho’ no ftipulations to that purpofe 

had been mentioned by their commiffioners. Loud complaints were raifed againi{t 

this attack, as if it had been the moft apparent periidy, and breach of treaty. 

Enflamed with refentmentr, as well as anxious for its own defence, the city march- 

ed its trained bands in excellent order, and joined the army under Effex. The 
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force of the parliamentary army now amounted to above 24000 men, and was Chap. VIF. 
much fuperior to that of the King’s. After both armies had faced each other for 
fome time, the King drew off and retired to Reading, and from thence to Oxford. 
Wuite the principal armies on both fides were kept in inaction by the 
winter feafon, the King and parliament were employed in real preparations for 
war, and in feeming advances towards peace. By means of contributions or af- 
feffments, levied by the horfe, Charles maintained his cavalry : By loans and vo- 
luntary prefents, fent him from all parts of the kingdom, he fupported his infan- 
try: But the fupplies were ftill very unequal to the neceffities under which he 
laboured. The parliament had much greater refources for money; and had, b; 
confequence, every military preparation in much greater order and abundance. 
Befides an impofition, levied in London, amounting to the five and twentieth 
part of every one’s fubftance, they eftablifhed on that city a weekly afieiiment of 
10,000 pounds, and another of 24,000, on the reft of the kingdom. And as 
their authority was at prefent eftablifhed in moft. counties, they levied thefe taxes 
with great regularity; tho’ they amounted to fums, much beyond what the na- 
tion had formerly paid to the public exigencies. 


Tue King and parliament fent reciprocally their demands; and atreaty com- 1643. 

menced, but without any ceffation of hoftilities, as had at firft been propofed. 
The Earl of Northumberland and four members of the lower houfe came to Ox- Negotiztioia 
ford as commiffioners. In this treaty, the King perpetually infifted on the re. at Oxford. 
eftablifhment of the crown in its legal powers, and on the reftoration of his con- 
ftitutional prerogative : The parliament ftill required new conceffions, and a far- 
ther abridgement of regal authority, asa more effectual remedy to their fears 
and jealoufies. Finding the King fupported by more forces and a greater party, 
than they had ever looked for, they feemingly abated fomewhat of thofe exorbi- 
tant conditions, which they had formerly claimed ; but their demands were ftill 
too great for an equal treaty. Befides other articles, to which a compleat victory 
could alone intitle them ; they required the King, in exprefs terms, utterly to 
abolifh epifcopacy ; a demand, which, before, they only infinuated: And they 
required, that all other ecclefiaftical abnataventes fhould be determined by their 
affembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the moft repugnant to the inclinations 
of the King and all his partizans. They likewife defired him to acquietce in their 
fettlement of the militia, and to confer on their adherents the intire authority of 
the fword. And in anfwer to the King’s propofal, that his magazines, towns» 
forts, and fhips, fhould be reftored to him, the parliament required, that they 
fhould be put into fach hands as they could confide in. “The nineteen propofitions, 

which 
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'. which they formerly fent the King, fhewed their inclination to abolith monarchy: 


They only afked, at prefent, the power of doing it. And having now, in the 
eye of the Jaw, been guilty of treafon, by levying war againft their fovercign ; 
it is evident, that their fears and jealoufies muft, on that account, have multi- 
plied extremely, and have rendered their perfonal fafety, which they interwove with 
that of the nation, ftill more incompatible with the authority of the monarch. Tho’ 
the gentlenefs and lenity of the King’s temper might have enfured them acaintt 
all {chemes of future vengeance; they preferred, as is, no. doubt, but too natural, 
an independent fecurity, accompanied too with fovereign power, before the ftation 
of dubjects, and that not intirely guarded from alt apprehenfions of danger *, 


THe conferences went no farther than the firft demand on each fide. The 
parliament, finding, that there was no likelihood of coming to any agreement, 
fuddenly recalled their commifiioners, ; 

A military enterprize, which they had concerted early in the f{pring, was im- 
mediately undertaken. Reading, the garrifon of the King, which lay neareft 
London, was efteemed a place of confiderable ftrength, in that age, when the 
art of attacking towns was not well underftood in Europe, and was totally un- 
known in England. The Earl of Effex fat down before this place with an army 
of 18000 men; and carried on his attack by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Afton, the governor, being wounded, Colonel Fielding fucceeded to the com- 

mand. 


* Whitlocke, who was one of the commiffioners, fays, ‘ In this treaty, the King manifefted ‘his 


_ “* great parts and abilities, flrength of reafon and quicknefs of apprehenfion, with much patience 


“* in hearing what was objected againft him; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himfelf 
«fam up the arguments and give a moft clear judgment upon them. His unhappinefs was, that he 
** had a better opinion of other’s judgements than of his own, tho’ they were weaker than his own; 
‘and of this the parbament-commiffioners had experience to their great trouble. They were ofien 
“‘ waiting on the King, and debating fome points of the treaty with him, until midnight, before 
** they.could come to.a conclufion. Upon one of the moi material points, they prefled his Majefly 
‘* with their reafons and beft arguments they could ufe to grant what they defired. The King faid, 
“< he was fully fatistted, and promifed to give them his anfwer in writing according to their defire ; 
*¢ but, becaufe'it was then paft midnight, and too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn 
** up next morning (when he commanded them to wait on him again) and then he would give them 
** his anfwer in writing, as it was. now agreed upon... But next morning the King told them, that 
‘* he had alterea his mind: And fome of his friends, of whom the commiflioners inquired, gold’ 
«them, that after they were gone, and-even his council retired, fome of his bed-chamber never | 


‘* left prefiing and perfuading him till they prevailed on him to change his former reiolutions,’# 


It is difficult, however, to couceive, that any treaty could have. fucceeded. betwixt the King: and,’ 


1 


and challenged the whole power, which they-ntended to employ to the punifhment of all the King’s _ 


friends. 


rliament, while the latter infited, as they all along did, on a total fubmifion to all their demands, . 
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mand. Ina little time, the town was found to be no longer in a condition of de- 
fence; and, tho’ the King approached, with an intention of obliging Effex to 
raife the fiege, the difpofition of the parliamentary army was fo ftrong, as ren- 
dered that defign impraCticable. Fielding, therefore, was content to yield the 
town, On condition, that he fhould bring off all the garrifon with the honours of 
war, and deliver up deferters. This laft condition was thought fo ignominious 
and fo prejudicial to the King’s intereft, that the governor was tried by a coun- 
cil of war, and condemned to lof his life for confenting to it. His fentence was 
afterwards remitted by the King. 


F'ssex’s army had been fully fupplied with all neceffaries from London : 
Even many fuperfluities and luxuries were fent them by the care of the zealous 
citizens: Yet the hardfhips, which they fuffered from the fiege, during fo early 
a feafon, had weakened them to fuch a degree, that they were no longer fit for 
any new enterprize,. And the two armies, for fome time, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of each other, without attempting, on either fide, any action of 
momient. 

Bestpes the military operations between the principal armies, which lay in the 
centre of England ; each county, each town, each family almoft, was divided 
within itfelf ; and the moft violent convulfions fhook the whole kingdom, Thro’- 
out the winter, continual efforts had every where been made by each party to 
furmount its antagonift; and the Englifh, rouzed from the lethargy.of peace, 
with eager, tho’ unfkilful hands, ecnploxed again{ft their fellow-citizens their 
long neglected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty and prefbyterian difci- 
pline, which had hitherto run uncontrouled thro’ the nation, now at laft excited 
an equal ardour for monarchy and epifcopacy ; when the intention of abolifhing 
thefe antient modes of government was openly avowed by the parliament.’ Con- 
ventions for neutrality, tho’, in feveral counties, they had been entered into, 
and confirmed by the moft folemn oaths, yet being voted illegal by the two 
houfes, were immediately broke; and the fire of difcord was fpread into every 
corner. The altercation of difcourfe, the controverfies of the pen, but above 
all, the declamations of the pulpit, indifpofed the minds of men towards each 
ether, and propagated the blind rage of party. Fierce, however, and enflamed 
as were the difpofitions of the Englifh, by a war, both civil and religious, that 
great deftroyer of humanity ; all the events of this period are lefs diftinguifhed 
by atrocious deeds, either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any ‘inteftine 
difeords, which had fo long acontinuance. A circumftance, which will be found 
to imply great praife of the national character of that people, now fo unhappily 
rouzed to arms. 
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In the north, the Lord Fairfax commanded for the parliament, the Earl of 
Newcaitle for the King. This laft Nobleman began thofe affociations, which 


were afterwards fo much practifed in other parts of "ine kingdom, He united in. 


a league for the King the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weftmore- 
land, and the Bifhopric, and engaged, fome time after, other counties in the 
fame affociation. Finding that Fairfax, affifted by Hotham and the garrifon of 
Full, was making progrefs in the fouthern parts of Yorkfhire; he advanced 
with a body of four thoufand men and took pofleffion of York. At Tadcafter, 
he attacked the forces of the parliament and diflodged them: But his victory 
was not decifive. In other rencounters he obtained fome inconfiderable advan- 
tages. But the chief benefit, which refulted from his enterprizes, was: the efta- 
blifhing the King’s authority in all the northern provinces. 

Iw another part of the kingdom, the Lord Broke was killed by a fhot, while 
he was taking pofieffion of Litchfield for the parliament. After a fharp combat, 
near Stafford, between the Earl of Northampton and Sir John Gell, the former, 
who commanded the King’s forces, was killed while he fought with extreme 
valour ; and his forces, difcouraged by his death, tho’ they had obtained the ad- 
vantage in the action, retreated into the town of Stafford. 

Str William Waller began to diftinguifh himfelf among the generals of the 
parliament. Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid and enterprizing, 
he was fitted by his genius to the nature of the war; which being managed by raw 
troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded fuccefs to every bold 
and fudden undertaking. After taking Winchefter and Chichefter, he advan- 
ced towards Glocefter, which was in a manner blockaded by Lord Herbert, who: 
had levied confiderable forces in Wales for the royal party. While he attacked 
the Welch on one fide, a fally from Glocefter made impreffion on the other. 
Herbert was defeated ;. five hundred of his men killed on the fpot; a thoufand: 
taken prifoners ; and he himfelf efcaped with fome difficulty to Oxford. Here= 
ford, efteemed a {trong town, defended by a confiderable garrifon, was furren- 
dered to Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price the governor. Teukef- 
bury underwent the fame fate. Worcefter refufed him admittance ; and Waller. 
without placing any garrifons in his new cenicguictte retired to-Glocefter, and from 
thence to Effex’s army. 

Burr the moft memorable actions of valour, during this winter-feafon, were per- 
formed in the weft. When Sir Ralph Hopton, with his fmall troop, retired in« 
to Cornwall before the Ear! of Bedford, that Nobleman, defpifing fo inconfider- 
able a force, abandoned the purfuit, and committed the fuppreffion of the royal 
party to the fherifts of sas county. But the affections of Cornwall were much in- 

clined: 
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clined to the King’s fervice. While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew Chap. Vil. 
lay at Launcefton, and employed themfelves in executing the parliament’s ordi- © *? 
nance for the militia, a meeting of the county was affembled at Truro; and af- 
ter Hopton produced his commiffion from the Earl of Hertford, the King’s gene- 
ral, it was agreed to execute the laws and to expel thefe invaders of the county. 
The trained bands were accordingly levied, Launcefton taken, and all Cornwall! 
reduced to peace and to obedience under the King. 

Ir had been ufual for the royal party, on the commencement of thefe diforders, 
to claim, on all occafions, the ftrict execution of the laws, which, they knew, 
were favourable to them ; and the parliament, rather than have recourfe to the 
plea of neceffiry, and avow the tranfgreffion of any ftatute, had alfo been ac- 
cuftomed to warp the laws, and by forced conftructions to interpret them in their 
own favour. But tho’ the King was naturally the gainef by fuch a method of 
conducting war, and it was by favour of law, that the trained bands were raifed 
in Cornwall; it appeared that thefe maxims were now prejudicial to the royal 
party. Thefe troops could not legally, without their own confent, be carried out 
of the county; and confequently, it was impoffible to puth into Devonthire the 
advantage, which they had obtained. The Cornifh royalifts, therefore, be- 
thought themfelves of levying a force, which might be more ferviceable. Be- 
fides Sir Ralph Hopton; Sir Bevil Granville, the moft beloved man of that 
country, Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, ag their 
own charges, to raife an army for the King ; and their great intereft in Cornwall 
foon enabled them to effect their purpofe. The parliament, alarmed at this ap- 
pearance of the royalifts, gave a commiffion to Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor 
of Plymouth, to march with the whole forces of Dorlet, Somerfet, and Devon, 
and make an intire conqueft of Cornwall, The Earl of Stamford followed him, 
at fome diftance, with a confiderable fupply. Ruthven, having entered Cornwail 
by bridges thrown over the Tamar, haftened to an action ; left Stamford fhould 
join him and obtain the honour of that victory, which he looked for with affur- 
ance. The royalifts, in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to a de- 
cifion, before Ruthven’s army fhould receive fo confiderable a reinforcement. 
The battle was fought at Bradoc-down ; and the King’s forces, tho’ inferior in 
number, gave a total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven witha few broken troops 
fied to Saltafh; and when that town was taken, he efcaped, with fome difficul- 
ty, anv almoft alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and diftributed his forces 
into “lymouth and, Exeter. 

NoTWITHSTANDING thefe. advantages, the extreme want both of mo- 
ney and ammunition, under which the royalifts laboured, obliged them to enter 

be into 
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Chap. VI. into a convention of neutrality with the parliamentary party in Devonfhire; and 
1643- this neutrality held all the winter-feafon. In the fpring it was broken by the au- 
thority of the two houfes; and war re-commenced with great appearance of dif- 
advantage to the King’s party. Stamford, having affembled a ftrong body o- 
near feven thoufand men, well fupplied with money, provifions, and ammuni_ 
tion, advanced upon the royalifts, who were not half his number, and were op- 
Battle of | prefled by every fpecies of neceffity. Defpair, joined to the natural gallantry 
Stratton. of thefe troops, commanded by the prime gentry of the county, made them 
a6th of May.refolve, by one vigorous effort, to overcome all thefe difadvantages. Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stratton, they attacked him in 
four divifions, at five in the morning, having lain all night under arms. One 
divifion was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by | 
Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning and Trevannion, 
a fourth by Baffet and Godolphin. In this manner the aétion begun ; the King’s 
forces prefling with the utmoft vigour thofe four ways up the hill, and their ene- 
mies as obftinately defending themfelves. The fight continued with very doubt- 
ful fuccefs, till word was brought to the chief officers of the Cornith, that their am- 
munition was {pent to lefs than four barrels of powder. This defe€&t, which they 
concealed from the foldiers, they refolved to fupply by their valour. They 
agreed to advance without firing till they fhould reach the top of the hill, and 
could be on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the officers was fo 
well feconded by the foldiers, that the royalifts began, on all fides,” to gain 
ground. Major-general Chidley, who commanded the parliament-army, (for 
Stamford kept at a diftanee) failed not in his duty; and when he faw his men 
recoil, himfelf advanced with a good ftand of pikes, and piercing into the thick- 
eft of the enemy, was at laft overpowered with numbers and taken prifoner. His 
army, upon this difafter, gave ground apace; infomuch that the four parties of 
the royalifts, growing nearer and nearer as they afcended, at laft all met together 
upon the plain at the top; where they embraced with great jey, and fignalized - 
their victory with loud fhouts and mutual congratulations. po | 
Arter this fuccefs, the attention of both King and parliament was turned to- 
wards the weft, as to a very important fcene of ation. The King fent the Mar. 
quefs of Hertford and Prince Maurice, witha reinforcement of cavalry ; who having 
joined the Cornifh army, foon over-ranthe county of Devon; and advancing into 
that of Semerfet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the par- 
Bale of | liament having fupplied Sir William Waller, in whom they much trufted, with 
Lanfdown. -compleat army, difpatched him weftwards, in order to check the progrefs. of the 
sth of July. royalifs. After fame fkirmifhes, the two armies met at Lanfdown, near Bath, 


and 
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and fought a pitched battle, with great lofs on both fides, but without any deci-. Chap. VIE. 
five event. The gallant Granville was there killed ; and Hopton, by the blow- 1043: 
ing up of fome powder, was dangeroufly hurt. The royalifts next attempted to: 
march eaftwards arid to join their forces to the King’s at Oxford: But Waller 
hung on their rear, and infefted their march till they reached the Devizes. Ree 
inforced by additional troops, which flocked to him from all quarters; he fo 
much furpaffed the royalifts in number, that they durft no longer profecute their 
march or expofe themfelves to the hazard of an action. It was refolved that 
Hertford and Prince Maurice fhould proceed with the cavalry ; and having procu- 
red a reinforcement from the King, fhould haften back to the relief of their 
friends in the Devizes. Waller was fo confident of taking this body of infantrys 
now abandoned by their friends, that he wrote to the parliament, that thei! 
work was done, and that, by the next poft, he would inform them of the num- 
ber and quality of the prifoners. But the King, even before Hertford’s arri- 
val, hearing of the great difficulties to which his weftern army. was reduced, 
had prepared a confiderable body of horfe, which he immediately difpatched 
under the command of Lerd Wilmot. Waller drew up on Roundway-down, Battle of 
about two miles from the Devizes ; and advancing with his horie to fight Wil- ? oundway- 
mot and prevent his conjunétion with the Cornifh infantry, was received with Bee 
equal valour by the royalifts. After a fharp action he was totally routed, and 
flying with a few horfe, efcaped to Briftol. Wilmot feizing the enemies cannon, ; 3th of July, 
and having joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller’s in- 
fantry with redoubled courage, drove them off the field, and routed and difper- 
fed the whole army. 

Tuts important victory, following fo quick after many other fuccefies, ftruck 
great difmay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their principal army, 
commanded by Effex. Waller exclaimed loudly againft that general, for allow- 
ing Wilmot to pafs him, and proceed without any interruption to the fuccour 
of the diftreffed infantry at the Devizes. But Effex, finding that his army fell 
continually to decay after the fiege of Reading, was refolved to remain upon the 
defenfive ; and the weaknefs of the King, and the want of all military ftores, 
had alfo reftrained the activity of the royal army. No action had happened in 
that part of England, except one fkirmifh, which, of itfelf, was of no great 
confequence, and was rendered memorable by the death alone of the famous 
Hambden. | 

Cotonex Urrey, a Scotchman, who ferved in the parliament’s army, hav- 
ing received fome difguft, came to Oxford, and offered’ his fervicesto the King, 


In order to prove the fincerity of his converfion, he informed Prince Rupert of 
the 
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Death of 
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the loofe difpofition of the enemies quarters, and exhorted him to form fome at- 
tempt upon them. The Prince, who was intirely fitted for that kind of fervice, 
falling fuddenly upon the difperfed bodies of Effex’s army, routed two regiments of 
cavalry and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles of the ge. 


neral’s quarters. The alarm being given, every one mounted on horfeback, in 


order to purfue the Prince, to recover the prifoners, and to repair the difgrace, 
which the army had fuffered. Among the reft, Hambden, who hada regiment 
of infantry, that lay at a diftance, joined the horfe as a volunteer ; and over- 
taking the royalifts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeft of the battle. 


By the bravery ‘and activity of Rupert, the King’s troops were brought off, and - 


a great booty, together with two hundred prifoners, was conveyed to Oxford. But 
what moft pleafed the royalifts was the expectation, that fome difafter had haps 
pened to Hambden, their capital and much dreaded enemy. .One of the pri- 
foners taken in the action, faid, that he was confident Mr. Hambden was hurt : 
For he faw him, contrary to his ufual cuftom, ride off the field, before the acti- 
on was finifhed; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horfe’s 
neck, Next day, the news arrived, that he was fhot in the fhoulder with 4 
brace of bullets, and the bone broke. Some days after, he died, in exquifite 
pain, of his wound ; nor could his whole party, had their army met with a total 
overthrow, have been caft into greater confternation. The King himfelf fo highly 
valued him, that, either from generolity or policy, he offered to fend his own furs 

ceon to affift at his cure*. 7 
Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent perfonage; and his valour, 
during the war, had fhone out with a luftre, equal to that of all the other ac- 
complifhments, by which he had ever been fo much diftinguifhed. Affability in 
converfation ; temper, art, and eloquence in debate; penetration and difcern- 
ment in council; indaftry, vigilance, and enterprize in action ; all thefe praifes, 
are unanimoufly afcribed to him by hiftorians of the moft oppofite parties, His 
virtue too and integrity, in-all the duties of private life, are allowed to have been 
beyond exception: We muft only be cautious, notwithftanding his generous zea] 
for liberty, not haftily to afcribe to him the praifes of a good citizen. Thro’ al] 
the horrors of civil war, he fought the abolition of monarchy and fubverfion of 
the conftitution; an end; which, had it been attainable by peaceful meafures, 
ought carefully to have been avoided, by every lover of his country. But whe- 
ther, in the purfuit of this violent enterprize, he was actuated by private ambi- 
tion, or by honeft prejudices, derived from former abufes of royal authority, it be- 
longs 


_* Warwic’s Memoirs. 
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longs not to an hiftorian of this age, fcarce even to an intimate friend, pofi- Chap VII. 

tively to determine *. 1043. 
Essex, difcouraged by this event, difmayed by the total rout of Waller, was 

farther informed, that the Queen, -who had landed in Burlington bay, was ad- 

vanced to Oxford, and had brought from the north a reinforcement of three 

thoufand foot and fifteen hundred horfe. From Thame and Aylefbury, where he 

had hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat nearer London, and he fhowed to-his 

friends his broken and difheartened forces, which a few months before, he had 

led to the field in fo flourifhing a condition. The King, free’d from this 

enemy, fent his army weftward under Prince Rupert; and by conjunction with 

the Cornifh troops, a very formidable force, for numbers, as well as reputation 

and valour, was compofed. That an enterprize, correfpondent to men’s expecta- 

tions, might be undertaken, the Prince refolved to lay fiege to Briftol, the fecond 

town for riches and greatnefs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon to Lord 


Say, himfelf, as well as his father, a great parliamentary leader, was governor, 
and 


* The author is fenfible, that much blame may be thrown upon him, on account of this lait 
claufe in Mr. Hambden’s character ; as if he was willing to. entertain a {ufpicion of bad intentions, 
where the actions were praife-worthy. But the author's meaning is directly contrary : He efteems the 
laft a€tions of Mr. Hambden’s life to have been very. blameable;. tho’, as they were derived from good 
motives, only pufhed to an extreme, there is room left to believe, that the intentions of that patriot, as 
well as of many of his Party, were extremely laudable. Had the preceding adminiftration of the King, 
which we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuft defign of encroaching on 
the ancient liberties of the people, there would have been lefs reafon for giving him any truft, or leaving 
in his hands a-confiderable fhare of that power, which he had fo much abufed, But if his meafures 
were derived, ina great meafure, from -neceflity, and from a natural defire of defending that prero- 
gative, which was tranimitted to him from his anceflors, and which the parliament was vifibly en- 
croaching on; there isno reafon, why he may not be efteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely wor- 
thy of truit from his people. ‘The attempt, therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical power was 
a very blameable extreme ; efpecially, as it was attended with the danger, to fay the leaft, of a civil 
war, which, befides the numberlefs ills attending it, expofed liberty to much greater perils, than it 
could have incurred. under the now limited authority of the King. But as thefe points could not be 
fuppofed. fo clear during the time as they are, or may be, at prefent; there are great reafons of alle- 
viation for men, who were heated by the controverfy, and engaged in the aétion. And it is remark- 
able, that even at prefent ({uch is the force of party prejudices) there are few people, who have cool-. 
nefs enough to fee thefe matters in a proper light, or are convinced that the parliament could pru- 
dently have ftoppediin their pretenfions. ‘They {till plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
King after granting the petition.of right ; without confidering the extreme harfh treatment, which he 
met with, after making that great conceflion, and the impoffibility of fupporting the government by 
the revenue then fettled on the crown. The worft of it is, that there was a great tang of enthufiafm. 
in the conduét of the parliamentary leatlers, which, tho’ it might render their conduct fincere, will; 
not much enhance their charaéter with pofterity.. And tho’ Hambden was, perhaps,, lefs infected: 
with this fpixit, than many of his affociates, he appears not to have been altogether free from it. 
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Chap. VIL and commanded a garrifon of two thoufand five hundred foot, and two regiments, 


1043. 


Briftol taken. 
25th of July. 


oue of horfe, another of dragoons, The fortifications not being compleat or re- 
gular, it was refolved by Rupert to ftorm the city ; and next morning, with little 
other provifions, fuitable to fuch a work, befides the courage of the troops, the 
aflault began. The Cornith, in three divifions, attacked the weft fide, with a re- 
fulution, which nothing but death could controul: But tho’ the middle divifion 
had already mounted the wall, fo great was the difadvantage of the ground, and 
fo brave the defence of the garrifon, that in the end the affailants were repulfed, 
with a confiderable Jofs both of. officers and fo'diers. On the Prince’s fide, the 
affault was conducted with equal courage, and almoft with equal lofs, but with 
better fuccefs. One party, led by lord Grandifon, was beat off, and the com- 
mander himfelf mortally wounded: Another, conduéted by Colonel Bellafis, met 
with a like fate: But Wafhington with a lefs party, finding a place in the cur- 
tain weaker than the reft, broke in, and quickly made room for the horfe 
to follow. By this irruption however, nothing but the fuburbs was yer gained: 
The entrance into the town was ftill more difficult: And by the lofs already 
fuftained, as well as by the profpect of farther danger, every one was extremely 
difcouraged : When to the great joy of the whole army, the city beat a parley, 
The garrifon were allowed to march out with their arms and baggage, leaving 
their cannon, ammunition, and colours. For this inftance of cowardice, Fiennes 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial, and condemned to lofe his head; but 
the fentence was remitted by the general. 


Great complaints were made of violences, exercifed on the egarrifon, con- 
trary to the capitulation. An apology was made, by the royalifts, as if thefe 
were a retaliation for fome violences, committed on their friends at the furrender 
of Reading. And under pretence of like retaliations, but really from the extreme 
animofity of the parties, were fuch irregularities continued during the whole 
courfe of the war. s : 

Tue lofs, fuftained by the royalifts in the aflault of Briftol, was confiderable. 
Five hundred excellent foldiers perifhed. Among thofe of condition were Gran- 
difon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle: Bellafis, Afhley, and Sir John Owen, 
were wounded: Yet was the fuccefs, upon the whole, fo confiderable as mightily 
elated the courage of the one party, and deprefled that of the other. The King, to 
fhow that he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor afpired to a total victory 
over the parliament, publifhed a manifefto, in which he renewed the proteftation for- 
merly taken, with great folemnity, at the head of his army, and expreffed his firm 
intention of making peace upon the re-eftablifhment of the conftitution. Hav- 
ing, joined the camp at Briftol, and fent Prince Maurice with a detachment in- 
t9 
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to Devonfhire, he deliberated: how to employ the. remaining forces, im an en- cr. 
terprize of importance. Some propofed, and feemingly with great reafon, to. 1643. 
march direétly to London ; where every thing was in great confufiop, where the 

army was baffled, weakened and difmayed, and where, it was he ped, either 

by an infurrection, by victory, or by treaty, a fpeedy end might be put to the 

civil diforders: But this undertaking, by reafon of the great number and force 

of the London militia, was thought by many to be attended with confiderable dif. 
ficulties. Glocefter, lying within twenty miles, prefented an eafier, and yet a 

very important congueft. It was the only remaining garrifon poffefled by the 
parliament in thofe parts. Could that city be reduced, the King held the whole 

courle of the Severn under his command ; the rich and male-content counties of 

the weft, having loft all protection from their friends, might be enforced to pay 

high contributions, as an atonement for their difaffection ; an open communica- 

tion could be preferved between Wales and thefe new conqueits ; and half of 

the kingdom, being intirely freed from the enemy, and thus united into One 

firm body, might be employed in re-eftablifhing the King’s authority throughout 

the remainder. Thefe were the reafons for embracing that refolution; fatal, as 

it was ever efteemed, to the royal party. 
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Tue governor of Glocefter was one Mafiey, a foldier of fortune, who, before he Sieve of GI 
engaged with the parliament, had offered his fervice to the King; and as he was 3 ues 
free from) the fumes of enthufia{m, by which moft of the officers on that fide 
were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, it was prefumed, to propofals for ac- 
commodation. But Maffey was refolute to preferve an intire fidelity to his ma- 
fters ; and tho’ no enthufiaft himfelf, he well knew how to employ to advantage 
that enthufiaftic fpirit, fo prevalent in his city and garrifon. The fummons to 
furrender allowed two hours for an anfwer: But before that time expired, there !°t2 of Aug. 
appeared before the King two citizens, with lean, pale, fharp, and difmal vilages : 
Faces, fo ftrange and uncouth, according to Lord Clarendon; figures, fo habit- 
ed and accoutered ; as at once moved the mioft fevere countenances to mirth, and 
the moft cheerful hearts to fadnefs : It feemed impoffible, that fuch ambafladors 
could bring lefs than a defiance. The men, without any circumftance of duty 
or good manners, in a pert, fhrill, undifmayed accent, faid, that they brought 
an anfwer from the godly city of Glocefter: And extremely ready were they, ace 
cording to the hiftorian, to give infolent and feditious replies to any queftions:; 
as if their bufinefs were chiefly, by provoking the King, to make him violate his 
own fafe conduct, The anfwer from the city was in thefe words. * We the in- 
“« habitants, magiftrates, officers and foldiers, within the garrifon of Glocefter, 
“‘.unto his Majefty’s gracious meflage, return this humble anfwer: That we do 
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‘© Majefly and his royal pofterity: And do accordingly conceive ourfelves wholly 
‘© bound to obey the commands of his Maj-fty ficnified by both houfes of par- 
‘© liament: And are refolved by God’s help to keep this city accordingly.’ —Af- 
ter thefe preliminaries, the fiege was refolutely undertaken by the army, and as 
refolutely fuftained by the garrifon. 

Wuen intelligence of the fiege of Gloce*er arrived in London, the confter- 
nation, among the inhabitants, was as great, as if the enemy were already at 
their gates. ‘The rapid progrefs of the royalifts threatened the parliament with a 
fudden conqueft: The factions and cilcontents, among themfelves, in the city, 
and throughout the neighbouring counties, prognofticated fome dangerous civifion 
or infurreétion. Thofe parliamentary leaders, it muit be owned, who had intro- 
duced fuch mighty innovations into the Englifh conftitution, and who had project- 
ed fo much greater, had not engaged in an enterprize, which exceeded their cou- 
rage and capacity. Great vigour, from the beginning, as well as wifdom, they 
had difplayed in all their councils; and a furious, head-ftrong body, broke loofe 
from the reftraint of law, had hitherto been retained in fubjection under their au- 
thority, and firmly united by zeal and paffion, as by the moft legal and eftablifh- 
ed government. A fmall committee, on whom the two houfes devolved their 
power, had directed all their councils, and had preferved a fecrecy in deliberation, 
and a promptitude in execution, beyond what the King, notwithftanding the ad- 
vantages poflefied by a fingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senfible that 
no jealoufy was by their partizans entertained againft them, they had, on all oc- 
cafions, exerted an authority much more defpotic, than the royalifts, even during 
the prefling exigencies of war, could with patience endure in their fovereign, 
Whoever incurred their difpleafure, or was expofed to their fufpicion, was com- 
mitted to prifon, and profecuted under the notion of delinquency: After all the 
old jails were full, many news ones were erected ; and even the fhips were crowd- 
ed with the royalif~s, both gentry and clergy, who languifhed below decks, and 
perifhed in thofe unhealthy confinements : They impofed taxes, the heavieft, and 
of the moft unufual nature, by an ordinance of the two houfes: They voted a 
commiffion for fequeftration; and they feized, where-ever they had power, the 
revenues of all the King’s party *: And knowing, that themfelves and all their 
minifters, were, by refitting the prince, expofed to the penalties of law, they 
refolved, with a fevere adminiftration, to overcome thefe terrors, and retain the 
people in obedience, by penalties of a more immediate execution. In the be- 
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* The King afterwards copied from this example; but as the far preateft part of the nobility and 
Janded gentry were his friends, he reaped much lefs profit from this meafure, 
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sinning of this fummer, a combination, ‘formed againft them in London, had 
obliged them to exert the plenitude of their authority. 

Epmonp Wat ter, the firft refiner of Englifh verfification, was a2 member 
of the lower houfe; a man of confiderable fortune, and not more diftinguifhed 
by his poetical genius, than by his parliamentary talents, and by the politenels 
and elegance of his manners. As full of keen fatyr and invective in his elo- 
quence, as of tendernefs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention of 
his hearers, and exerted the utmof boldnefs in blaming thofe» violent councils, 
by which the commons were governed. Finding all oppofition within doors to 
be fruitlefs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which might oblige the 
parliament to accept of reafonable conditions, and reftore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converfation, joined to his character of courage and integrity, 
had procured him the intire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every 
eminent perfon of either fex who refided in London, ‘They opened their breaft 
to him without referve, and expreffed their deteftation of the furious meafures, 
purfued by the commons, and their wifhes, that fome expedient could be found 
for ftopping fo impetuous a-career. Tomkins, Waller’s brother-in-law, and 
Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like fentiments; and 
as the connexions of thefe two gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller, that the fame abhorrence of war prevailed there, among all men of rea- 
fon and moderation. Upon reflection, it feemed not impracticable, that a com- 
bination might be framed between the lords and citizens ; and, by mutual con- 
cert, the illegal taxes be refufed, which the-parliament, without the royal affent, 
impofed on the people. While this affair was in agitation, and lifts were forming 
of fuch as they conceived to be well affected to their defign; a fervant of Tom- 
kins, who had overheard their difcourfe, immediately carried the intelligence to 
Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were feized, and tried by a court-martial. 
They were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets, erected 
before their own doors. A covenant, as a teft, was taken * by the lords and 
commons, and impofed on their army, and on all who lived within their quarters. 
Befides refolving to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters vow, that they 
never will lay down their arms, fo long as the papifts, now in open war againtt the 
parliament, fhall, by force of arms, be protected againft juftice; they exprefs 
their abhorrence of the late confpiracy ; and they promife to affift to the utmoft 
the forces, raifed by both houfes, againft the forces, levied by the King. 


WaLteER, fo foon as imprifoned, fenfible of the great danger, into which he 


was fallen, was fo feized with the dread of death, that all his former fpirit de-. 
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ferted him; and he confeffed whatever he knew, without {paring his moft inti- 
mate friends, without regard to the confidence repofed in him, without diftin- 
guifhing between the negligence of familiar converfation and the fchemes of a 
regular con{fpiracy, With the moft profound diffimulition, he counterfeited fuch 
remorfe of confcience, that his execution was put off, out of mere chriftian-com- 
paffion, till he might recover the ufe of his underftanding, He invited vifits from 
the ruling clergy of all fects; and while he exprefled his own penitence, he re- 
ceived their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as conveying clearer 
conviction and information, than in his life he had ever before attained. Pre- 
fents too, of which, as well as of flattery, thefe holy men were not infenfible, 
were diftributed among them ; as a fmall retribution for their prayers and ghoftly 
council. And by all thefe artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty of 
his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and faction, fmall ac- 
count would be made, he prevailed fo far as to have his life fpared, and a fine of 
ten thoufand pounds accepted in lieu of it. 

Tue feverity, exercifed againft the confpiracy or rather project of Waller, 
increafed the authority of the parliament, and feemed to enfure them againft 
like attempts for the future. But, by the progrefs of the King’s arms, the de- 
feat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briftol, the fiege ot Glocefter, a cry 
for peace was renewed, and with more violence than ever. Crowds of women, 
with a petition for that purpofe, flocked about the houfe, and were fo clamorous 
and importunate, that orders were given for difperfing them ; and fome of the 
females were:killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deferted 
the parliament, and had gone to Oxford; Clare and Lovelace had followed them : 
Northumberland had retired to his country-feat : Effex himfelf fhowed extreme 
diffatisfaclion, and exhorted the parliament to make peace. The upper houfe 
fent down terms of accommodation more moderate than had hitherto been in- 
fifted on. It even pafled by a majority among the commons, that thefe propo- 
fals fhouldebe tranfmitted to the King, The violent zealots took the alarm. A 
petition againft peace was framed in the city and prefented by Pennington, the 
taétious mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces 
azainft the moderate party *. The pulpits thundered, and rumours were {pread 
of twenty thoufand Irith, who had landed, and were to cut the throats of every 
proteftant. The majority was again turned to the other fide ; and all thoughts of 
pacification -eing difmiifled, every preparation was made for refiftance, and te the 
immediate relief “of Glocefter, on which, the parliament were fenfible, all their 


hopes of fuccefs.in the war did fo much depend. 
MASSEY, 
* Clarendon, Hollis, &c. ' 
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Massey, refolute to make a vigorous defence, and, having under his com. C2p. VIII 
mand a city and garrifon, ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto oe 
maintained the fiege with courage and capacity, and had much retarded all the 
advances of the King’s army, By continual fallies, he infefted them in their 
trenches, and-gained fudden advantages over them; By difputing every inch of 
ground, he reprefled the vigour and Dactay of their courage, elated by former 
lucceffes. His garrifon, however, was feduced to the faft extremity; and he 
failed not, fea, time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unlefs [peedily re- 
lieved, he would be neceffitated, fromthe extreme want of provifions and ammu- 
nition, to open his gates to the enemy. 

Tue parliament, in order to repair their broken condition, and put themfelves 
in a pofture of defence, now exerted to the utmoft their power and authority, 
They voted that an army fhould be levied under Sir William W aller, whom, 
notwithftanding his misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary carefles. Hisiv- 
ing affociated in their caufe, the counties of Hertford, Eiffex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Huntington, they gave the art of Manchetter a com- 
miffion to be general of the affociation, and appointed an army to be levied un- 
der his command. But above all, they were «intent -that Effex’s army, on 
which their whole fortune depended, fhould be Put ina condition of, marching 
againft the King. eney afrefh excited their preachers to furious deGemnations 
again{t the royal caule: They even employed the expedient of prefling, tho’ abo- 
lifhed by a late law, for which they had firenuonfly contended : And they en- 
gaged the city to fend four regiments of its militia to the relief of Glocef. 
ter. All fhops, in the mean while, they ordered to be fhut ; and every man ex- 
pected, with the utmoit anxiety, the event of that important enterprize. 

Essex, carrying with him a well appointed army of 14000 men, took the road 
of Bedford and Leicefter; and, tho’ inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 
of conduct and difcipline, he paff-d over thofe open -champaigne countries, and 
defended himfelf from the enemies’ horfe, who had advanced to meet him, and 
who ‘infefted him during his whole march. » As he approached:to Glocefter, the sth of Sept. 
King was obliged to raife the fiege, and open the way: for Effex’s entranee tee 
that city. Theneceffities of she: garrifon were extreme. One:barrel of powder 
was their whole {tock of ammunition remaining ; and their other provifionsowere 
in the fame proportion.. Effex had brought with him. military: ftores; and the 
neighbouring country abundantly fupplied him with wictuals of:every kinds. The 
inhabitants had carefully concealed all: provifions fromthe King’s army, and pre- 
tending to be quite’exhaufted, had referved their ftores for that caufe which ‘they 
fo much favoured, 
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THe chief difficulty flill remained. Effex dreaded a battle with the Kno’s 
army, on account of their great fuperiority of horfe ; and he refolved to return, 
if poffible, without running that hazard. He lay five days at Teukeflury, 
which was his firft flage, and feigned by fome preparations, to point towards 
Worcefters | By a forced march, during the night, he reached Cirencefter, and 
obtained the double advantage, of paffing unmolefted an open country, and of 
furprizing a convoy of provifions, which Jay in that town. Without delay, he 
proceeded towards London; but, when he reached Newbury, he was furpiized 
to find, that the King, by hafty marches, had arrived before him, and wa; al- 
ready pofleffed of that place. 

An aétion was now unavoidable ; and Effex prepared for it with prefence of. 
mind, and not without military conduct. On both fides the battle was faght 
with defperate valour and a fteddy bravery. Effex’s horfe were feveral \imes 
broke by the King’s, but his infantry maintained themfelves in firm array ; and, 
befides giving a continued fire, they prefented an invincible rampart of pikes againft 
the furious impulfe of Prince Rupert and thofe gallant troops of gentry, of which 
the royal cavalry was chiefly compoled. ‘The JLondon militia efpecially, the’ ut- 


terly unacquainted with action, tho’ drawn but a few days before from their ordi- 


nary occupations, yet, having exactly learned all military exercifés, and being 
animated with unconquerable zeal for the caufe, in which they were engiged, 
equalled, on this occafion, what could be expected from the moft veteran forces. 
While the armies were engaged with the utmoft ardour, night put an end the 
action, and left the event undecided. Next morning, [flex proceeded 01 his 
march ; and tho’ his rear was once put into fome diforder by an incurfion o° the 
King’s horfe, he reached London in fafety, and received deferved applauf for 
his conduét and fuccefs in the whole enterprize. The King followed him q his 
march, and having taken pofleffion of Reading, after the Earl left it, he there 
eftablifhed a garrifon ; and ftraitened, by that means, London and the quartirs of 
the enemy. 

Iw the battle of Newbury, on the part of the King, befides the Ear's of Sun- 
derland and Carnarvon, two Noblemen of promifing hopes; was unforturately 
flain, to the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue throughou: the 
kingdom, Lucius Cary, Lord. Vifcount Falkland, fecretary of ftate. Before 
aflembling the prefent parliament, this man, devoted to the purfuits of karn- 
ing, and to the fociety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himfelf in every 
pleafure, which a fine genius, a generous difpofition, and an opulent fortune 
could afford. Called into public life, he ftood foremoft in all attacks on the 
exorbitant prerogative of the crown; and difplayed that mafculine eloquence, 
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and undaunted love of liberty; which, from his intimate acquaintance with the 
fublime fpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When civil” convulfions 
proceeded to extremity, and it became requifite for him to choofe his fides. he 
tempered the ardour of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thofe limited 
powers, which remained to monarchy, and which he efteemed neceffary for the 
fupport of the Englifh conftitution. Still anxious, however, for his country, 
he feems to have dréaded the too profperous fuccefs of his own party as much 
as of the enemy ; and, among his intimate friends, often, after a deep filence, 
and frequent fighs, he would, with a fad accent, re-iterate the word, Peace. 
In excufe for the too free expofing of his perfon, which feemed unfuitable inva 
fecretary, he alleged, that it became him to be more ative than other men in 
all hazardous enterprizes, left his impatience for peace might bear the imputa- 
tion of cowardice or pufillanimity.. From the commencement of the, war his 
natural chearfulnefs and vivacity became clouded ; and even his-ufual attention 
to drefs, required by his birth and ftation, gave way to 4 negligence, which 
was eafily obfervable. On the morning of the battle, in which he fell, he had 
fhown fome. care for the adorning his perfon; and gave for a reafon, that the 
enemy fhould not find his body in any flovenly, indecent fituation.. ** Iam 
‘© weary,” fubjoined he, ‘* of the times, and forefee much mifery to my coun- 
‘¢ try; but believe, that I fhall be out of it ’ere night.” This excellent perfon 
was but thirty four years of age, when a period was put to his life, 

Tue lofs fuftained on both fides, in the battle of Newbury, and the advanced 
feafon, obliged the armies to retire into winter-quarters. 

In the north, during this fummer, the great intereft and popularity of the a@ions in the 
Earl, now created Marquefs of Newcattle, had raifed a very confiderable force north. 
for the King; and great hopes of fuccels were entertained from that quarter. 
There appeared, however, in oppofition to him, two nen, on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began, about this time, to be remarked 
for their valour and military conduct. Thefe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, fon to 
the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. The former gained a confiderable 
advantage at Wakefield * over a detachment of royalifts, and took General Gor- 
ing prifoner: The latter obtained a victory at Gain{borow + over a party command- 
ed by the gallant Cavendith, who perifhed in the action, But both thefe defeats of 
the royalifts were more than fufficiently compenfated by the total rout of Lord 
Fairfax at Atherton moor, and the difperfion of his whole army. After this 
victory, Newcaftle, with an army of 150900 men, fat down before Hull. -Ho- 
tham was no longer governor of this place. That gentleman and his fon, 
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partly from a jealoufy of Lord Fairfax, partly from a’ repentance of their en- 
gagements againit the King, had entered into a correfpondence with Newcaftle, : 
and had expreffed an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. Bue their con< 
ipiracy being difeovered, they were arrefted and fent prifoners to London ; where, 
without any regard to their former ferviccs, they fell, both of them, victims to 
the feverity of the parliament. 


Newcasrie, having carried on the attack of Hull for fome time, was beat 
off by a fally of the garrifon*, and fuffered fo much, that he thought proper to - 
raife the fiege, About the fame time, Manchefter, who advanced -from the 
eaftern affociated counties, having joined Cromwel and young Fairfax, obtained 
a confiderable victory over the royalifts at Horn-Caftle; where the two officers 
lait mentioned gained great renown for their condué and gallantry. And tho? 
fortune had thus ballanced her favours, the King’s party ftill remained much 
iuperior in thofe parts of England ; and had it not been for the garrifon of Hull, 
which kept Yorkfhirein awe, a conjunction of the northern forces, with the army 
in the fouth, had probably enabled the King, inftead of entering on the unfortu- 
nate, perhaps imprudent, enterprize of Glocefter, to march direétly to London, 
.and put an end to the war. 


Waite the military enterprizes were carried on with vigor in England, and 
the event became every day more doubtful, both parties caft their eyes towards 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and fought affiftance for the finifhing that enterprize, 
in which their own. forces experienced fuch furious oppofition, The parliament 
had recourfe to Scotland’; the King, to Ireland. 


| Wuen the Scotch covenanters obtained that end for which they fo earneftly 
longed, the eftablifament of prefbyterian difcipline in their own country, they 
were not fatisfied, but indulged {till an ardent paffion for propagating, by all 
methods, that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. . Having flattered 
themfelves, in the fervor. of their zeal, that, by fupernatural affiftances, they 
would be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itfelf, 
it behoved them firft to render it prevalent in England, which already fhowed 
fo great a difpofition to receive it. Even in the articles of pacification, they 
expreficd a defire of uniformity in worfhip with England; and the King, em- 
ploying general expreffions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and lauda- 
ble. No fooner was there any appearance of a rupture, than the Englith parlia- 
ment, in order to allure that nation into a clofe confederacy, openly declared 
their wilhes of ecclefiaftical reformation, and of imitating the example of their 


northern 
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northern brethren. When war was actually commenced, the fame artifices were Chap. Vif, 
ufed ; and the Scotch beheld, with the utmoft impatience, a fcene of attion '°43: 
of which they could not deem themfelves indifferent {pectators. Should the King, 
they faid, be able, by force of arms, to prevail over the parliament of England, 
and re-eftablifh his authority in that powerful kingdom, he will undoubtedly 
retract all thofe conceffions, which, with fo many circumftances of violence and 
indignity, the Scoteh have extorted from him. Befides a fenfe of his OWN in- 
tereft and a regard to royal power, which has been entirely annihilated in this 
country ; his very paffion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies mutt lead him 
to invade a church, which he has ever been taught to regard as antichriftian and 
unlawful. Let us but confider who the perfons are that compote the factions 
now fo furioufly engaged in arms. Does not the parliament confilt of tho very 
men, who have ever oppofed all war with Scotland, who have -punifhed the au- 
thors of our oppreffions, who have obtained us the redrefs of every grievance, 
and who, with many honourable expreffions, have conferred on us an ample re- 
ward for our brotherly affiftance? And is not the court full of papifts, prelates, 
malignants; all of them zealous enemies to our religious model, and refolute 
to facrifice their lives for their idolatrous eftablifhments > Not to mention our 
own neceflary. fecurity ; can we better exprefs our gratitude to heaven for that 
pure light, with which we are, above all nations, fo eminently diftinguitheds 
than by conveying the fame divine knowledge to our unhappy neighbours, who 
are wading thro’ a fea of blood in order to attain it? Thefe were in Scotland 
the topics of every converfation : With thefe doétrines the pulpits ecchoed: And 
the famous curfe of Meroz, that curfe fo folemnly denounced and re-iterated, 
againftneutrality and moderation, refounded from all quarters *. 

THe parliament of England had ever invited the Scotch, from the commence- 
ment of the civil diffentions, to interpofe their mediation, which, they knew, 
would be fo little favorable to the King: And the King, for that very reafon, 
had ever endeavoured, with the leaft offenfive expreffions, to decline it. Early 
this fpring, Loudon, Lord chancellor, with other commiffioners, and attended 
by Henderfon, a popular and intriguing preacher, was fent to the King at Ox- 
ford, and renewed the offer of mediation; but with the fame fuccefs as before. 
The commiffioners were alfo empowered to prefs the King on the article of re- 
ligion, and+o recommend to him the Scotch model of ecclefiattical worfhip and 


difcipline. ‘This was touching ‘Charles in a very tender point: His honour, his 
Vou. I. ZZ con- 


* Curfe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord; curfe ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: becaufe 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the.Lord againft the mighty. Judges, chap. 
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con{cience, as well as his intereft, he believed to be intimately concerned in fup- 
porting prelacy andthe liturgy. He begged the commiffioners, therefore, to re- 
main fatished with the conceffions which he had made to Scotland ; and having | 
modeled their own church according to their own principles, to leave their neigh- 
bours in the like liberty, and not to intermeddle with affairs, of which they could 
not be fuppo‘ed competent judges. 


Tue divines of Oxford, fecure, as they imagined, of a victory, by means of 
their authorities from church hiftory, their citations from the fathers, and their 
{piritual arguments, defired a conference with Henderfon, and undertook, by dint 
of reafoning, to convert that great apoftle of the nortly: But Henderfon, who 
had ever regarded as impious the leaft doubt with regard to his own principles, 
and who knew of a much better way to reduce opponents than the employing 
any theological topics, abfolutely refufed all difputation or controverly. ‘The 
Englith divines went away, full of admiration at the blind affurance and bigotted 
prejudices of the man: He, on his part, was moved with equal wonder at their 
obftinate attachment to fuch grofs errors and delufions. ; 

By the conceffions which the King had granted to Scotland, it became neceffi- 
ry for him to fummon‘a parliament once in three years; and in.June of the fub- 
fequent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that affembly. Before that 
time elapfed, Charles flattered himfelf, that, by fome decifive advantage, he 
fhould be able to reduce the Englith parliament to a reafonable fubmiffion, and 
might then expect with fecurity the meeting of a Scotch parliament. Tho’ 
earneitly follicited by Loudon to fummon prefently that great council of the 
nation, -+he abfolutely refufed to give authority to men, who had already excited 
fuch dangerous commotions, and who fhowed ftill the fame difpofition to refitt 
and invade his authority.. The commiffioners, therefore, not being able to pre- 
vail in any of their demands, defired the King’s paffport for London, where they 
propofed to confer with the Englith parliament; and being likewife denied this 
requeft, they returned with extreme diffatisfaction to Edinburgh. 


Tut office of confervators of the peace was newly erected in Scotland, in or- 
der to maintain the confederacy between the two kingdoms; and thefe, in{ti- 
gated by the clergy, were refolved, fince they could not obtain the King’s con- 
fent, to fummon, in his name, but by their own authority, a convention of 
eftates ; and to bereave their fovereign of this article, the only one which re- 
mained of his prerogative. Under colour of providing for national peace, en— 
dangered by the neighbourhood of Englifh armies, was a convention called *; an 
afiembly, which, tho’ it meets with lefs folemnity, has the fame authority as a 
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parliament, in raifing money and levying forces, IJamilton, and his brother Chap. VIL. 
the Earl of Laneric, who had been fent into Scotland, in order to oppofethefe ‘+ 
meafures, wanted either authority or fincerity ; and paffively yielded to the tor- 
rent. The general aflembly of the church met together with the convention, | 
and exercifing an authority almoft abfolute over the whole civil power, made 
every political confideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 

Tre Englifh parliament were, at that time, fallen into great diftrefs, by 
the progrefs of the King’s arms; and they gladly fent to Edinburgh commif- 
fioners, with ample powers, to treat of a nearer un‘on and confederacy with 
the Scotch nation. The perfons employed were the Earl of Rutland, Sir Wil- 
liam Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas Hatcher and Henry Darley, 
attended with Marfhal and Nye, two clergymen of fignal authority. In this 
negotiation, the man chiefly trufted to was Vane, who, in eloquence, addrefs, ca- 
pacity, as well as in art and diffimulation, was not furpaffed by any one, even 
during that age, fo famous for active talents. By his perfuafion was formed at 
Edinburgh that soLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT 3 which effaced all the former 
proteftations and vows, taken in both kingdoms ; and Jong maintained its credit Solemn 
and authority. This covenant, befide engaging to mutual defence againft all op- ge 
ponents, bound the fubfcribers to endeavour, without refpect of perfons, the ex- | 
tirpation of popery and prelacy, fupertftition, herefy, fchifm, and profanenefs ; 
to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, together with the king’s autho- 
rity ; and to difcover and bring to juftice all incendiaries and malignants. 

Tue fubfcribers to the covenant vowed alfo to preferve the reformed religion 
eftablifhed in the church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane no declara- 
tion more explicite was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that thefe 
kingdoms fhould be reformed, according to the word of God and the example 
of the pureft churches. The Scotch zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed 
this expreffion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded their own model as the 
only one which correfponded, in any degree, to fuch a defcription: But that 
able politician had other views ; and while he employed his great talents in 
over-reaching the prefbyterians, and fecretly laughed at their fimplicity, he had 
blindly devoted himfelf to the maintenance of fyftems, ftill more abfurd and 
more dangerous. 

In the Englifh parliament there remained fome members, who, tho’ they had 
been induced, either by private ambition or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur 
with the majority, ftill retained an attachment to the hierarchy and to the antient 
modes of worfhip. But in the prefent danger, which threatened their caufe, all 
{cruples were removed; and the covenant, by whofe means alone, they could 
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expect to obtain fo confiderable a re-inforcement, as the acceffion of the whole 
Scotch nation, was received without oppolition, The parliament, therefore, 
having firlt fubfcribed it themfelves, ordered it to be received by all who lived 
under their authority. 





Great were the rejoicings among the Scotch, that they fhould be the happy 
inftruments of extending their mode of religion, and diffipating that profound 
darknefs in which their neighbouring nations were involved, The general aflem- 
bly applauded this glorious imitation of the piety difplayed by their anceftors, 
who, they faid, by three different applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
had endeavoured to engage the Englifh, by perfuafion, to lay afide the ufe of the 
furplice, tippet, and corner cap. The convention too, in the height of their 
zeal, ordered every one to {wear to this covenant, under the penalty of confifca- 
tion, befide what farther punifhment it thould pleafe the enfuing parliament to 
inflict on the refufers, as enemies to God, to the king, and tothe kingdom. And 
being determined that the fword fhould carry conviction to all refractory minds, 
they prepared themfelves, with great vigilance and activity, for their military en- 
terprizes. By means of a hundred thoufand pounds, which they received from 
England; by the hopes of good pay and warm quarters ; not to mention men’s. 
favourable difpofition towards the caufe ; they foon compleated:their levies. And 
having added the troops which they had recalled from Ireland, they were ready, 
about the end of the year, to enter England, under the command of their old 
general, the Earl of Leven, with an army of above twenty thoufand men. 


Tut King, forefeeing this tempeft which was gathering upon him, endeavoured 
to fecure himfelf by every expedient ; and he caft his eyes towards Ireland, in 
hopes, that that kingdom, from which his caufe had already receiyed fo much 
prejudice, might, at laft, contribute fomewhat towards his protection and fe. 
curity. 

A¥FTER the commencement of the Irith infurrection, the Englifh parliament,, 
tho’ they undertook the fuppreffion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either 
in military projects or expeditions at home, to take any effectual ftep towards 
the finifhing that enterprize. They had entered indeed into a contract with the 
Scotch, for fending over an army of ten thoufand men into Ireland; and in order. 
to engage that nation into fuch an undertaking, befide the promife of pay, they 
agreed to put Caric-Fergus into their hands, and to inveft their general with an. 
authority quite independent of the Englith government. Thefe troops, fo long 
as they were allowed to remain, were ufeful, by diverting the force of the Irith 
tcbels, and protecting in the north the {mall remnants of the Britifh planters. 
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But except this contract with the Scotch nation, all the other meafures of the 
parliament were hitherto either abfolutely infienificant, or tended rather to the 
prejudice of the proteftant caufe in Ireland. By continuing their furious perie. 
cution, and {till more furious menaces againit priefts and papifts, they rendered 
the [rifh catholics obftinate in their rebellion, and cut of all hopes of indulgence 
and toleration. By difpofing before-hand of all the Irith forfeitures to-fub{cribers 
or adventurers, they rendered all men of property delperate, and feemed to 
threaten a total extirpation of the natives. And while they thus infufed fpirit 
and animofity into the enemy, no meafure was, purfued, which could tend to 
fupport or encourage the proteftants, now reduced to the Jaft extremity. 

So great is the afcendant, which, from a long courfe of fuccefies, the Enelith 
has acquired over the Irifh nation, that tho’ the latter, when they receive mili- 
tary difcipline among foreigners, are not furpafied by any troops, they. have 
never, in their own country, been able to make any vigorous effort forthe de: 
fence or recovery of their liberties. In many rencounttrs, the Englith, under 
Lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic Hamiltoa, and others, had, tho? 
with great difadvantage of fituation and numbers, put the I-ifh to rout, and return 
ed in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raifed the fieze of Tredah, after an obfli- 
nate defence made by the garrifon. Ormond had obtainzd two compleat victo. 
ries; at Kilrufh and Rofs; and had brought relief to ‘all the forts, which were 
befieged or blockaded in different parts of the kingdom, But notwithftandine 
all thefe fucceffes, even the moft common neceffaries of life were wanting to the 
victorious armies. The Irifh, in their wild rage againit the Britifk planters, had 
laid watte the whole kingdom, and were themfelves totally unfit, from their bare 
barous floth and ignorance, to raife any convenience of human life. During the 
courfe of fix months, no fupplies had come from England ; except the fourth part 
of one fmall veffel’s lading. Dublin, to fave irfelf from ftarving, had been 
obliged to fend the greateft part of its inhabitants to England. The army had 
little ammunition, fcarce exeeeding 40 barrels of powdtr; not €ven fhoes of 
Cloaths ; and for want of food, the cavalry had been obliged to eat their own 
horfes. And tho’ the diftrefles of the Irith were not muc inferior; befides that 
they were more hardened again{t fuch extremities, it was but a melancholy pro- 
{fpect, that the two nations, while they continued their furious animofities, fhould 
make defolate that fertile ifand, which might ferve to the fubfiftence and hap- 
pinefs of both. 

Tue juftices and’council of Ireland had been engaged, chiefly by the intereft 
and authority of Ormond, to fall into an entire dependance on the King. _ Pars 


fons, Temple, Loftus, aud Meredith, who feemed to incline tgwards the oppo- 
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fite party, had been removed ; and Charles had fupplied their place by others 
better affected to his fervice. A committee of the Englith houfe of commons, 
which had been fent over to Ireland, in order to condué the affairs of that kine- 
dom, had been excluded the council, in obedience to orders tranfmitted from the 
King. And thefe were reafons fufficient, befides the great difficulties under 
which they themfelves laboured, why the parliament were unwilling to fend fup- 


plies to an army, which, tho’ engaged in a caufe they much favoured, was en- 
tirely governed by their declared enemies. | 


Tue King, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, nor provifions to 
{pare from his own urgent wants, refolved to embrace an expedient, which 
might, at once, relieve the neceffities of the Irith proteftants, and contribute to 
the advancement of his affairs in England. A ceffation with the rebels, he 
thought, would enable his fubjects in Ireland to provide for their own fupport, 
and procure him the affiftance of the army againft the Englith parliament. But 
as a treaty with a people, fo odious for their religion and their barbarities, might 
be reprefented in very invidious colours, and renew all thofe calumnies with 
which he had been loaded; it was neceffary to proceed with great Caution in 
conducting that meafure. A remonftrance from the army was made to the Irifh 
counci], reprefenting their intolerable necefiities, and craving permiffion to leave 
the kingdom: And if that was refufed, We mui have recour{e, they faid, zo that 
jirft and primary law, with which God has endowed all men 5 we mean the law of na- 
ture, which teaches every creature to preferve itfelf. Memorials both to the King 
and parliament were tran{mitted by the juftices and council, in which their wants 
and dangers are ftrongly fet forth ; and tho’ the general expreffions in thefe memo- 
rials might perhaps be fufpected of exaggeration, yet, from the particular faéts 
mentioned, from the confeffion of the Englifh parliament, and from the very nature 
of things, it is apparent, that the Jrifh proteftants were reduced to great extre- 
mities *; and it became prudent'in the King, if not abfolutely neceflary, to em- 
brace fome expedient, which might fecure them, for a time, from the ruin and 
mifery with which they were threatened, 


AccorDINGLY, the King gave orders + to Ormond and the juftices to con- 
clude, for a year, a ceffation with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Irith were 
governed, and to leave both fides in poffeffion of their prefent advantages. The 


parliament, 


* See farther Carte’s Ormond, Vol. iii. No. 113,127, 128, 129, 134,136, 141, 144, 149, 1¢8, 
159. All thefe papers put it pa& doubt, that the neceflities of the Englifh army in Ireland were 
extreme. 
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parliament, whofe bufinefs it was to find faule with every meafure adopted by the Chap. VII. 
oppofite party, and who would not lofe fo fair an opportunity of reproaching the 1043. 
King with his favour to the Irifh papifts, exclaimed loudly againft this ceffation. 
Among other reafons, they infifled upon the divine vengeance, which England 
might juftly dread for tolerating antichriftian idolatry, under pretence of civil con- 
tracts and political agreements. Religion, tho’ every day employed as the engine 
of their ambitious purpofes, was fuppofed too facred to be yielded up to the tem- 
poral interefts or fafety of kingdoms, 

Arter the ceflation, there was little neceflity, as well as no means, of fub- 
fifting the army in Ireland. The King ordered Ormond, who was entirely de- 
voted to him, to fend over confiderable bodies of it to England. Mott of them 
continued in his fervice: But a fmall part of them, having imbibed in Ireland a 
high animofity againft the catholics, and hearing the King’s party univerfally re- 
proached with popery, foon after deferted to the parliament. 

Some Irifh catholics came over with thefe troops, and joined the King’s army, 
where they continued the fame cruelties and diforders, to which they had been 
accuftomed. The parliament voted, that no quarter, in any action, fhould ever 
be granted them: But Prince Rupert, by ufing fome reprizals, foon reprefled 
this inhumanity. 
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HiE King had hitherto, during the courfe of the war, obtained many ad- 
vantages over the parliament, and had raifed himfelf from that low cons 
dition, into which he had at firft fallen, to be nearly upon an equal footing with 
his adverfaries. Yorkfhire, and all the northern counties, were fubjected by the 
Marquefs of Newcaftle ; and, excepting Hull, the parliament was matter of no 
garrifon in thefe quarters. In the welt; Plymouth alone, having been in vain 
befieged by Prince Maurice, refifted the King’s authority: And had it not becn 
for the difappointment in the enterprize of Glocefter, the royal garrifons had 
5 reached, 
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had occupied a greater extent of ground, than thofe of the parliament, Many 
of the royalifts flattered themfelves, that the fame vigorous fpirit, which had 
elevated them to the prefent height of power, would ftill favour their progrefs, 
and obtain them a final victory over their antagonifts: But thofe who judged 
more foundly, obferved, thar, befides the acceffion of the whole Scotch nation 


to the fide of the parliament ; the very principle, on which the royal fuccefit¢’ 


were founded, was every day acquired, more and more, by the oppofite party, 
The King’s troops, full of gentry and nobility, had exerted a valour fuperior to 
their enemies, and had hitherto been fuccefsful in almof every rencounter: But 
in proportion as the whole nation became warlike, by the continuance of civil 
difcords, this advantage was more equally fhared; and. fuperior numbers, it 
was expected, muft at laft obtain the victory... The King’s troops alfo, ill paid, 
and deftitute of every neceflary, could not poffibly be. retained in equal dif: 
cipline with the parliamentary forces, to whom all fupplies were furnifhed from 
unexhaufted ftores and treafures. The feverity of manners, fo much affected 
by thefe zealous religionifts, affifted their military inftitutions; and the rigid 
inflexibility of character, by which the auftere reformers. of church and itate 
were diftinguifhed, enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reftrain their foldiers 
within ftricter rules and more exact order, And while the King’s officers indul- 
ged themfelves even in greater licences, than thofe to which, during times of 
peace, they had been accuftomed, they were apt, both to neglect their duty, 
and to fet a pernicious example of diforder, to the foldiers under their com- 
mand, 


Ar the commencement of the civil wars, all Englifhmen, who ferved abroad, 
were invited over, and treated with extraordinary refpe&: And-moft of them, 
being defcended of good families, and by reafon of their abfence, unacquainted 
with the new principles, which deprefied the dignity of the crown, had inlifted 
under the royal ftandard. But it is obfervable, that tho’ the military profeffion 
requires great genius, and long experience, in the principal commanders, all its 


fubordinate duties may be difcharged by very ordinary talents, and from fuper-— 


ficial practice. Citizens and country-gentlemen foon became excellent officers ; 
and the generals of greateft fame and capacity happened, all of them, to {pring 
up on the fide of the parliament. The courtiers and great nobility in the other 
party, checked the growth of any extraordinary genius among the fubordinate 
officers ; and every man there, -as in a regular eftablifhed government, was con- 
fined to the ftation, in which his birth had placed him, 
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Tue King, that he might make preparations, during the winter, for the en- 
fuing campaign, fummoned to Oxford all the members of either houfe, who ad- 
hered to his interefts ; and endeavoured to avail himfelf of the name of parliament, 
fo paffionately cherifh:d by the Englith nation. The houfe of pecrs was pretty 
full; and befides the nobility, employed in different parts of the kingdom, it con- 
tained twice as many members.as voted at Weftminfter, The houfe of commons 
conliited of about 140-3 which amounted not to above half of the other houfe 
of commons. | 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon the people, that the very 
name of excife was unknown to them; and among the other evils arifing from 
thefe domeftic wars, was the introduction of that impoft into England. The 
parliament at Weftminfter having voted an excife on beer, wine, and other com- 
modities ; thofe at Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that revenue on 
the King. And in order to enable him the better to recruit his army, they 
granted him the fum of 100,000 pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the 
fubject, The King circulated privy feals, counterfigned by the fpeakers of both 
houfes, requiring the loan of particular fums, from fuch perfons as lived within 
his quarters. Neither party had as yet got above the pedantry of reproaching 
their antagonifts with thefe illegal meafures. 

Tue Weftmintter parliament pafied a whimfical ordinance, commanding all 
the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood, to retrench a meal a-week 
and to pay the value of it for the fupport of the public caufe. °Tis eafily ima- 
gined, that, provided the money was paid, they troubled themfelves very little 
about the execution of their ordinance, 

Sucu was the King’s fituation, that, in order to reftore peace to the nation, 
he had no occafion to demand any other terms, than to reftore the laws and con- 
ftitution, to replace him in the fame rights which had ever been enjoyed by his 
predeceffors, and to re-eftablifh, on its antient bafis, the whole frame of govern- 
ment, civil as well as ecclefiaftical. And that he might facilitate an end, feem- 
ingly fo defirable, he offered to employ means equally popular, an univerfal a@ 
of oblivion, and a toleration or indulgence to tender confciences, Nothing 
therefore could contribute more to his intereft, than every difcourfe of peace, 
and every difcuffion of the condit'ons, upon which that bleffing could be obtain- 
ed. And for this reafon, on all occafions, he follicited a treaty, and defired a 
conference and mutual examination of pretenfions, even when he entertained no 
hopes, that any conclufion could poffibly refult from it. 

For like reafons, the parliament wifely avoided, as much as they could, al; 
advances towards negotiation, and were cautious not to expofe too eafily to cen- 
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Chap. VIH. fure thofe high terms, which their apprehenfions or their ambition made them 


1644. 


previoulfly demand of the King. Tho’ their partizans were blinded with the 
thickeft veil of religious prejudices, they dreaded to bring their pretenfions to 
the teft, or lay them open before the whole nation. In oppofition to the facred 
authority of the laws, to the venerable precedents of many ages, they were a- 
fhamed to plead nothing but fears and jealoutfies, which were not avowed by the 
conftitution, and to which, neither the perfonal character .of Charles, fo full of 
virtue, nor his condition, fo deprived cf all independent authority, feemed ‘to 
afford any reafonable foundation. Grievances which had been fully redreffed , 
powers, either legal or illegal, which had been entirely abandoned; it feemed 
unpopular, and invidious, and ungrateful, any farther to infift on. 

Tue King, that he might abate the univerfal veneration, paid to the name 
of parliament, had iffued a declaration, where he fet forth all the tumults, by 
which himfelf and his partizans in both houfes, had been driven from London ; 
and he thence inferred, that the affembly at Weftminfter was no longer a free par- 
liament, and, till its liberty was reftored, was intitled tono authority. As this 
declaration was an obftacle to all treaty, fome contrivance feemed requifite, in 
order to elude it. = 


A letter was wrote to the Earl of Effex, and fubfcribed by the Prince, the 
Duke of York, and forty-three noblemen. They there exhort him to be an 
inftrument for reftoring peace, and to promote that happy end with thofe, by 
whom he was employed. Effex, tho’ much difgufted with the parliament, tho’ 
apprelienfive of the extremities to which they were driving, tho’ defirous of any 
reafonable peace; yet was {till more refolute to preferve an honourable fidelity 
to the truft repofed in him. He replied, that as the paper fent him, neither con- 
tained any addrefs to the two houfes of parliament, nor any acknowledgment of 
their authority, he could not communicate it tothem. Like propofals were re- 
iterated by the King, during the enfuing campaign, and met ftill with a like an- 
fwer from Effex. J 

In order to make another trial for a treaty, the King, this fpring, fenta letter di- 
reéted to the lords and commons of parliament afflembled at Weftmintfter : But as he 
alfo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons of parliament affembled at Ox- 
ford, and declared that his {cope and intention was to make provifion that all the 
members of both houfes might fecurely meet in a full and free convention ; the 
parliament, clearly perceiving the conclufion which was implied, refufed all treaty 
upon fuch terms, And the King, who knew what fimall hopes there were of ac- 


commodation,, 


—of England. 


neighbourhood, now adhered to the parliament, except Nantwich: And to this 
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commodation, would not abandon the pretenfions, which he had afflumed, nor 5 VIM, 
acknowledge the two houfes, more openly, for a free parliament. 1044. 


Tus winter the famous Pym died; aman as much hated by the one party, 
as refpected by the other. At London, he was confidered as the victim to na- 
tional liberty, who had abridged his life by inceffant labours for the intereft of 
his country: At Oxford, he was believed to have been ftruck with an unconimon 
difeafe, and to have been confumed with vermine; as a mark of divine vengeance, 
for his multiplied crimes and treafons. He had been fo little ftudious of im- 
proving his private fortune in thofe civil wars, of which he had been one prin- 
cipal inftrument, that the parliament thought themfelves obliged, out of gra- 
titude, to pay the debts which he had contracted *. We now return to the mi- 
litary operations, which, during the winter, were Carried on with vigor in feveral 
places, notwithftanding the feverity of the feafon. 

Tue forces, brought from Ireland, were landed at Moftyne in North-Wales , 
and being put under the command of Lord Biron, they took the caftles of Ha- 
warden, Beefton, Acton, and Dedingten houfe. No place in Chefhire or the 


town Biron laid fiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, a- 
Jarmed at fo confiderable a progrefs, aflembled an army of 40co men in York- 
fhire, and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approaching to the camp of 
the royalifts. Biron and his foldiers, elated with fuccefles obtained in Ireland, 
had entertained the moft profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; a dif- 
pofition, which, if confined to the army, may be regarded as a good prefage of 
victory ; butif it extend to the general, is the moft probable forerunner of a 
defeat. Fairfax fuddenly attacked the camp of the royalifts. The {welling of zsth of Jan. 
the river by a thaw divided one part of the army from the other. That part ex- 
pofed to Fairfax, being beat from their poft, rctired into the church of Adton, 
and were all taken prifoners: The other retreated with precipitation, And thus 
was diffipated or rendered ufelefs that body of forces, which had been drawn 
from Ireland ; and the parliamentary party revived in thofe north-weft counties 
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Tue invafion from Scotland was attended with confequences of much greater InyaGon from 
importance. The Scotch, having fummoned in vain the town of Newcaftle,Scotland. 
which was fortified by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, paffled the Tyne Sead of Feb. 
and faced the Marquefs of Newcaftle, who lay at Durham with an army of 14000 
men, After fome military operations, in which that general reduced the enemy 

A aa2 to 
* Journ, 13th of February 1643. 
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ot VII. to difficulties for forrage and provifions, he received intelligence of a great dif- 
44" after, which had befallen his forces in Yorkthire. Colonel Bellafis, whom he had 

_ left with a confiderable body of troops, was totally routed at Selby, by Sir Tho- 

11th of April. mas Fairfax, who had returned from Chefhire, with his victorious forces. Afraid 
of being enclofed between two armies, Newcaftle retreated ; and Leven having 

joined Lord Fairfax, they fat down before York, in which the army of the royal- 

ifts had fhut themfelves up. But as the Scotch and parliamentary forces were 

not numerous enough to inveft fo large a town, divided by a river, they con- 

tented themfelves to incommode it by-a loofe blockade; and affairs remained 

for fome time, in fufpenfe between thefe oppofite armies. 


Durine this winter and {pring, other parts of the kingdom had alfo been har- 
rafled with war. Hopton, having affembled an army of 14000 men, endea- 
voured to break into Suffex, Kent, and the fouthern affociation, which feemed 
well difpofed to receive him. Waller fell upon him at Cherington, and gave him 
a defeat * of confiderable importance. In another part, fiege being laid to New- 
ark by the parliamentary forces, Rupert prepared himfelf for relieving a town of 
{uch confequence, which alone preferved the communication open between the 
King’s fouthern and northern quarters. With a fmal! force, but that animated 
by his active courage, he broke thro’ the enemy, relieved the town, and totally 
diffipated that army of the parliament +. 


Burt tho’ fortune feemed to have divided her favours between the parties, the 
King found himfelf, in the main, a confiderable lofer by this winter-campaign ; 
_and he prognofticated a {till worfe event from the enfuing fummer. The prepa 
rations of the parliament were great, and much exceeded the flender refources, of 
which he was pofiefled. In the eaftern affociation, they levied 14000 men, under 
the Earl of Manchetter, feconded by Cromwel. An army of ten thoufand men 
» under Effex; another of nearly the fame force under Waller, were affembled in 
the neighbourhood of London. The former was deftined to oppofe the King: 
The latter was appointed to march into the weft, where Prince Maurice, Wake 
fmall army which went continually to decay, was fpending his time in vain before 
Lyme, an inconfiderable town upon the fea-coaft. The ttmoft efforts of the 
King could not raife above ten thoufand men at Oxford; and on their fword 
chiefly, during the campaign, were thefe to depend for fubfiftance. 
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Pus Queen, terrified with the dangers, which every way environed her, and 
afraid of being enclofed in Oxford, in the middle of the kingdom, fled to Exeter 
. cw ~< 5 

where fhe hoped to be delivered unmolefted of the child, of which fhe was now preg- 
| i 


nant, 
* 2gth of March. + z1ft of March. 
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nant, and from whence fhe had'the means of an eafy efcape into France, if prefled by Chap. VIE. 
the forces of the enemy.’ She knew the implacable hatred, which the parliament, so 
on account of her religion’and her credit with the King, had all along borné her, 

Laft faummer, the commons had fent up tothe peers an impeachment of high trea- 

fon again{t her ; becaufe, in his utmoft diftreffes, the had affifted her hufband with 

arms and ammunition, which fhe had bought in Holland. And had fhe fallen in- 

to their hands, neither her fex, fhe knew, nor high ftation, could protect her 
againft infults at leatt, if not danger, from thofe haughty republicans, who fo 

little affected to conduct themfelves by the maxims of gallantry and politenefs. 


74s 


From the beginning of thefe difienfions, the parliament, ’tis remarkable, had, 
in all things, affumed an extreme afcendant over their fovereign, and had difplay- 
ed a violence and arrogated an authority, which, on/his fide, could*not have been 
compatible, either with his temper or fituation. While he fpoke perpetually of 
pardoning all Redels; they talked of nothing but the punifhment ‘of Delinquents 
and Malignanis: While he offered a toleration and an indulgence to tender con- 
{ciences ; they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy : To his profeffions of 
lenity, they oppofed declarations of rigor: And the more’ the anticnt tenour of 
the laws inculcated-a_refpectful fubordination to the crown, the more careful were 
they, by their lofty pretenfions, to cover that defect, under which they laboured. 

THEIR great advantages in the north feemed to fecond their ambition, and final- 
ly to promife them fuccefs in their unwarrantable enterprizes. Manchefler, hav- 
ing taken Lincoln, had united his army tothofe of Leven and Fairfax ; and York 
was now Clofely befieged by their combined forces.. That town, tho’ vigorouf- 
ly defended by Newcaftle, was reduced to extremity ; and the parliamentary 
generals, after enduring great lofies and fatigue, flattered themfelves that al} 
their labours would at laft be crowned by that important conqueft.. Gna fud- 
den, they were alarmed with the approach of Rupert. That gallant Prince, haw- 
ing vigoroufly exerted himfelf in Lancafhire and Chefhire, had collected a con: 
fiderable army ; and joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcaftle’s 
horfe, haftened to the relief of York with an army of 20,000° men. The 
Scotch and parliamentary generals railed the fiege, and drawing vp on Marfton- 
moor, propofed to give battle to the royalifts. Rupert approached the town by 
another quarter, and interpofing the river Oufe between him and the enemy, 
fafely joined his forces to thofe of Newcaftle. .The Marquefs endeavoured to 
perfuade him, that, having fo fuccefsfully effected his purpofe, he ought to be con- 
tented with the prefent advantage, and leave the enemy, .now much diminifhed 
by their loffes, and difcouraged by their ill fuccefs, to diffolve by thofe mutual! 

6 diflenfions, 
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Chap, VITi. 
1644. 


2d of July. 


Rattle of Mar- 
fton-moor, 
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diffenfions, which had taken place among them. ‘The Prince, whofe martial dif- 
pofition was not fufficiently tempered sai prudence, nor foftened by complai- 
fance, pretending a pofitive order from the King, without deigning to confult with 
Newcaftle, whofe great merit and fervices deferved better treatment, immediate- 
ly gave order for battle, and drew out the whole army to Marfton-moor.... This 
action was obftinately ‘Aifpaited between the moft numerous armies, which were 
engaged during the whole courfe of thefe wars; nor were the forces on each 
fide rahich different in their number. Fifty thoufand Britifh troops were led to 
mutual flaughter ; and the victory feemed long undecided between them. Ru- 
pert, who commanded the right wing of the royalifts, was oppofed to Crom- 
wel *, who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, enured to danger un- 
der that determined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed by the moft rigid 
difcipline. After a fharp combat,:the cavalry of the royalifis gave way; and 
the infantry, who flood next them,. were likewife borne down, and put to flight. 
Newcaftle’s regiment alone, refolute to conquer. or to perifh, obftinately leno 
their ground, and maintained, by their dead bodies, the fame order, in which 
they had.at firft been ranged.. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Co- 
lonel Lambert, with fome troops, broke thro’ the royalifts; and, tranfported 
by the fury of purfuit, foon reached their victorious friends, engaged alfo in 
purfuit of the enemy. But after that tempeft was paft, Lucas, who commanded 
the royalifts in this wing, reftoring order to his broken forces, made a furious 
attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into diforder, pufhed them 
upon their own infantry, and put that whole wing to rout. When ready to feize 
on their carriages and baggage, he perceived Cromwel, who was now returned 
from purfuit of the other wing. Both fides were not a little furprifed to find 
that they muft again renew the combat for that victory, which each of them 


thought they had already obtained. The front of the battle was now exattly 


counterchanged, and each army occupied the ground, which had been pofleffed 
by the enemy at the beginning of the day. This fecond battle was equally fu- 
rious and defperate at the firft: But after the utmoft efforts of courage by both 
parties, victory wholly inclined to the fide of the parliament. The Prince’s 

train of artillery was taken; and his whole army pufhed off the field of battle, 
T wis event was, in itfelf, a mighty blow to the King ; but proved much 
more fatal in its confequences. The Marquefs of Newcaftle was intirely loft to 
the royal caufe. That Nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, 
had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his difpofition, into thefe 
military 

* Ruth. part 3. vol. i. p. 633. 
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military operations, merely by a high fenfe of honour and a perfonal regard to his 
mafter. The dangers of war were difregarded by his valour; but its fatigues 
were oppreffive to his natural indolence. Munificent and generous in his ex- 
pence; polite and elegant in his tafte ; courteous and humane in his behaviour ; 
he brought a great acceffion of friends and of credit to the party, which he em- 
braced. But amidft all the hurry of action, his inclinations were fecretly drawn 
to the foft arts of peace, in which he took delight ; and the charms of poetry, 
mufic, and converfation ftole him often from his rougher occupations. He chofe 
Sir William Davenant, an ingenious poet, his lieutenant-general: The other 
perfons, in whom he placed confidence, were more the inftruments of his re- 
fined pleafures, than qualified for the bufinefs which they undertook :_ And the 
feverity and application, requifite to the fupport of difcipline, were qualities in 
which he was intirely wanting. 


Wen Prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, refolved on this battle, and 
iffued all orders without communicating his intentions to him; he took the field, 
but, he faid, intirely as a volunteer ; and, except by his perfonal courage, which 
fhone out with luftre, he had no fhare in the action. Enraged to find, that all 
his fuccefsful labours were rendered abortive by one act of fatal temerity, terri- 
fied with the profpect of renewing all his pains and fatigue, he refolved no longer 
to maintain the few refources which remained to a defperate caufe, and thought, 
that the fame regard to honour, which had at firft called him to arms, now re- 
quired him to abandon a party, where he met with fuch unworthy treatment. 
Next morning early, he fent word to the Prince, that he was inftantly to leave 
the kingdom ; and without delay, he went to Scarborough, where he found a vef- 
fel; which carried him’ beyond fea. During the enfuing years, till the reftora- 
tion, he lived abroad in great néceffity, and faw with indifference his opulent 
fortune fequeftered by thofe who affumed the government of England. He dif- 
dained, by fubmiffion or compofition, to fhow obeifance to their ufurped au- 
thority ; and the leaft favourable cenfors of his merit allowed, that the fidelity 
and fervices of a whole life, had fufficiently atoned for one rafh action, into which 
his paffion had betrayed him, 


Prince Rupert with equal precipitation drew off the remains of his army, 
and retired into Lancafhire. Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to furrender 
York; and he marched out his. garrifon with all the honours of war. L.ord 
Fairfax, remaining in the town, eftablifhed his government in that whole county, 
and fent a thoufand horfe into Lancafhire, to join with the parliamentary forces 
in that quarter, and attend the motions of Prince Rupert: The Scotch army 
marched northwards, in order to join the Earl of Calender, who was advan- 

cing’ 


Chap. VITT. 
1644. 


16th of July, 
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Chap. VIII. cing with ten’ thoufand additional forces; and to reduce the town of News 
rO44. caftle, which they took by ftorm ; The Earl of Manchefter, with Cromwel, to 
whom the fame of this great victory was chiefly afcribed, and who was wound- 
ed in the action, returned to the eaftern affociation, in order to -récruit his 
army, toy 

Wuice thefe events paffed in the north, the King’s affairs in the fouth were 
conducted with more fuccefs and more ability. . Ruthven, a Scotchman, whor 

had been created Earl of Brentford, aéted, under the King, as general, 
Tue parliament foon compleated their two armies commanded by Effex and 
Waller. The great zeal of the city facilitated this undertaking. Many fpeeches 
were made to the citizens, by the parliamentary leaders, in order to excite their 
ardour, Hollis, in particular, exhorted them not to fpare, on this important 
occalion, either their puries, their perfons, or their prayers; and they were fuf- 
ficiently liberal, it muft be confefled, in all thefe contributions. The two gene.” 
rals had orders to march with their combined armies towards Oxford; and, if 
the King fhut himfelf up in that city, to lay fiege ta it, and by one enterprize 
put a period to the war. The King, leaving a numerous garrifon in Oxford, paffed 
with dexterity between the two armies, which had taken Abingdon and had en. 
clofed him on both fides *. He marched towards Worcefter ; and Waller recej- 
ved orders from Effex to follow him and watch his motions; while he himfelf march- 
ed into the weft, in queft of Prince Maurice. Waller had approached within 
two miles of the royal camp, and was only feparated from it by the Severn, 
when he received intelligence, that the King was advanced to Beudly, and di- 
rected his courfe towards Shrewfbury. In order to prevent him, Waller prefent- 
ly diflodged, and haftened by quick marches to that city : When the King, fud- 
denly returning upon his own foot-fteps, reached Oxford; and having reinforced his 
army from that garrifon, now in his turn marched out in fearch of Waller, 
Battle cf Cro- he two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge near Banbury; but the 
predy-tridge. Charwell ran betwixt them, Next day, the King diflodged and marched {o- 
wards Daventry, Waller ordered a confiderable detachment to pafs the bridge, 
with an intention of falling on the rear of the royalifts. He was repulfed, routed, 
and puriued with confiderable lofs. Stunned and difheartened with this blow, his 
army decayed and melted away by defertion; and the King thought he might fafe- 
ly leave it, and march weftward againft Effex. That general, having obliged 
Prince Maurice to raife the fiege of Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taun- 
ton, advanced ftill in his conquefts, and met with no equal oppofition. The 
King followed him, and having re-inforced his army from all quarters, ‘ap- 
peared 

*-3d of June. ee 
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peared in the field with an;army fuperior to the enemy. Effex, retreating into Chap. vitt.- 
Cornwall, informed the parliament of his danger, and defired them to fend an = !%44- 
army, which might fall on the King’s rear. General Middleton received a com- 
miffion to execute that fervice; but came too late. Evfex’s army, cooped up in 
a narrow corner at Leftithiel, deprived of all forage and provifions, and feeing 
no profpect of fuccour, was reduced to the laft extremity. The King preffed 
them on one fide; Prince Maurice on another; Sir Richard Granville on athird. 
Effex, Robarts, and fome of the principal officers, efcaped in 2 boat to Plymouth - 
Balfour with his horfe pafled the King’s guards, in a thick mift, and got fafely 
to the garrifons of his own party. The foot under Skippon were obliged to fur- 
render their arms, artillery, baggage and ammunition ; and being conducted to ; 
the parliament’s quarters, were difmiffed. By this advantage, which was mucha 
boafted of, the King, befides the honour of the enterprize, obtained what he 
flood extremely in need of; The parliament, having preferved the men, lott 
what they could eafily repair. 7 

No fooner did this news arrive in-Loradon, than the committee of the two 
kingdoms voted thanks to I:fiex for his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this 
method of proceeding, no lefs politic than magnanimous, the parliament pre- 
ferved thro’ the who’e courfe of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and 
rigorous to their enemics, they employed, with fuccefs, thefe two powerful en- 
gines of reward and punifhment, in confirmation of their authority. 


Tuat the King might have lefs reafon to.exult in the advantages, which he 
had obtained in the weft, the parliament oppofed to him very numerous forces. 
Having armed anew Effex’s fubdued, but not difheartned troops, they ordered 
Manchefter and Cromwel to march with their recruited forces from the eaftern 
affociation ; and joining their armies to thofe of Waller and Middleton, as well as 
of Effex, offer battle to the King... At Newbury, where Charles chofe his poltsSecond battle 
they attacked him with great vigour; and that town was a fecond time the! Newbury. 
{cene of the bloody animofities of the Englifh, Effex’s foldiers, exhorting one 27th of O&. 
another to repair their broken honour, and revenge the difgrace of Leftithiel, 
made an impetuous aflault on the royalifts; and having recovered fome of their 
cannon, loft in Cornwall, could not forbear embracing them with tears of joy, 
Tho’ the King’s troops defended themfelves with great valour, they were over- 
power'd by numbers; and the night came very feafonably to their reef, and 
prevented a total overthrow. Charles, having left, his baggage and cannon ip 
Dennington-caftle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wallingford, and from 
thence to Oxford. There, Prince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton joined 
him, with confiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened with this -re-inforce- 

Vou. I. Bbb ment, 
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Chap. VIIi ment, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now employed before Den- 

ate ningten-caftle. Effex, detained by ficknefs, had not joined the army, fince his 

‘misfortune in Cornwall. Manchefter, who commanded, tho’ his forces were 

much fuperior to thofe of the King, declined an engagement, and rejected Crom- 

wel’s advice, who earneftly preffed him not to neglect fo favourable an opportu. 

gth of Nov, nity of finifhing the war. The King’s army, by bringing off their cannon from 

Dennington-caltle, in the face of the enemy, feemed fufficiently to have repaired the 

honour, which they had loft at Newbury ; and Charles having the fatisfa@tion to 

excite, between Manchefter and Cromwel, equal animofities with thofe which: 

agit Blog. formerly took place between Efex and Waller, diftributed his. army. into wine 
ter-quarters. 

Tose contefts among the parliamentary generals,, which had: difturbed their- 
military operations, were renewed in. London during the winter; and each being: 
fupported by his own faction, their mutual reproaches and accufations’ agitated 
the whole city and parliament. - There had long prevailed, in that party, a fe- 
cret diftinction, which, tho’ the dread of the King’s power had hitherto fup- 
prefied it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of fuccefs became nearer and more 
immediate, began to: difcover itfelf, with high conteft and animofity, The 
INDEPENDENTS, who had, at firft, taken fhelter and concealed themfelves un- 
der the wings of the PrespyTERIANS, now. evidently appeared a diftiné party, 
and betrayed very. different views and pretenfions.. We muft here endeavour to 
explain the genius of this party, and of its leaders,. who henceforth.oceupy the 
‘feene of action. 2 a | 

Rife and'cha. urine thofe times, when the enthufiaftic fpirit met with fuch honour and 
ratier of the encouragement, and was the immediate means of diftinction and preferment;. 
scm? i impoffible to fet Bounds to thefe holy fervours, or confine within any na- 
tural limits, what-was directed towards an infinite and-a fupernatural obje@t. Every 
man, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, or fup- 
ported by his habits of hypocrify, endeavoured to diftinguith himfelf beyond his 
fellows, and to arrive ata higher pitch of faintfhip: and perfection: In propor- 
tion to its degrees of fanaticifm, each. fect became dangerous and deftructive;. and. 
as the independents went a note higher than the prefbyterians,. they could lefs be 
reftrained within any bounds. of temper. and moderation. From this- diftinction, 
as from a firft principle, were derived, by a neceffary confequence, all the other 
differences of thefe two fects, 

Tue independents rejected all ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, and would admit 
ef no church: courts, no government among paftors, no interpofition of the magi- 
Atratein {piritual concerns,. no fixed: encouragement annexed to any fyftem of 
este 7 2 doctrines. 
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doctrines or opinions. According to their principles, each congregation, united Chap. Vilk 
voluntarily and by fpiritual ties, compofed, within itfelf, a feparate church, and si 
exercifed a jurifdiction, but one devoid of temporal fanctions, over its own 

paftor and its own members, The election alone of the congregation was fuffi- 

cient to beftow the facerdotal character; and as all effential diftinGtion was de- 

nied between the laity and the clergy, no ceremony, no inflitution, no vocation, 

no impofition of hands, was fuppofed, as in all other churches, to be requifite 

to convey a right to the holy order. The enthufiafm of the prefbyterians 

led them to fhake off the authority of prelates, to reject the reftraint of liturs 

gies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit the riches and authority of the prieftly 

office: The fanaticifm of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, abolith- 

ed all ecclefiaftical government, difdained all creeds and fyftems, rejected every 
ceremony, and confounded each rank and order... The foldier, the merchant, 

the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, and guided by the ilapies of the 

fpirit, gave himfelf up to an inward and fuperior direction, and was coniecrated, 

in a manner, by an immediate intercourfe and communication with Heaven. 

Tue catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had juftified, upon that prin- 
ciple, their doétrine and practice of perfecution : The prefbyterians, imagining, 
that fuch clear and certain tenets, as they themfelves adopted, could be rejected 
only from a criminal and pertinacious obftinacy, had hitherto gratified, to the 
full, their bigotted zeal in a like doctrine and practice: The independents, 
from the extremity of the fame zeal, were led into the milder principles of to- 
deration. Their mind, fet afloat in the wide fea of infpiration, could confine 
itfelf within no certain limits; and the fame variations, in which an enthufiaft 
indulged himfelf, he was apt, by a natural train of thinking, to permit in others. 
Of all chriftian fe&ts, this was the firft; which, during its profperity, as well as 
its adverfity, always adopted the principle of toleration ; and, ’tis remarkable, 
that fo reafonable a doctrine owed its origin, not to reafoning, but to the height 
of extravagance and fanaticifm. | 

Porrry and prelacy alone, whofe genius, they thought, tended towards fy- 
perftition, the independents were inclined to treat with rigour. The doctrines 
too of face or deftiny, they were apt to deem effential to all religion. In thefe 
vigid opinions, the whole feCarie:, amidft all their other differences, unani- 
moufly concurred. 

Tue political fyftem of the independents kept pace with their religious. 
Not contented with confining, to very narrow limits, the power of their fove- 
reign, and reducing the king to ‘the rank of firft magiftrate; which was the 
project of the prefbyterians; this fect, more ardent in the purfuit of. hberty, 
: Bbb 2 afpired 
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P pired to a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the -ariftecracy; and 
1644. 


projected an intire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free and in- 
dependent. In confequence of this feheme, they were declared enemies to all. 
propoials for peace, except on fuch terms as, they knew, it was impoffible to ob- 
tain; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the main, prudent and po- 
litical, that whoever draws the {word againft his fovereign, fhould throw away 
the fcabbard, _ By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance from. the injured 
prince, they had engaged greater numbers into the oppofition againft peace, than 
had adopted their other principles with regard to government and religion. And. 
the fuccefs, which had already attended the arms of the parliament, and the 
greater, which was foon expected, confirmed them ftill further in this obftinacy. 


Sir Harry Vane, Ol.ver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St, John, 
the follicitor-general, were regarded as the leaders of the independents. Tne 
Earl of Effex, difgulted witha war, of which he began to forefee the pernicious 
confequences, adhered to the prefbyterians, and promoted every reafonable plan 
of accommodation. The Earl of Northumberland, fond'of his rank and digni- 
ty, regarded with horror a {cheme, which, if it took place, would confound 
himfelf and his family with the loweft in the kingdom. The Earls of Warwic,. 
and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William. Waller, Hollis, Mafley, White- 
locke, Mainard, Glyn, had: embraced: the fame fentiments. In the parliament, 
a confiderable majority, and a much greater in the nation, were attached to. 
the prefbyterian party; and it was only by cunning and deceit at firft, 
and afterwards by violence, that the independents could entertaia any hopes of 
luccefs. 3 


‘Tue Earl of Manchefter, provoked at the violent impeachment, which the 
King had lodged againft him, had long forwarded the war with great: alacrity ; 
but, being a man of humanity and’ good principles, the view. of public calamities, 
and the profpect of a total fubverfion of government, began to moderate his ar- 
dor, and inclined him to promote peace on any fafe or honourable terms. He 
was even fufpected, in the field, not to have pufhed-to the utmoft againft the King 
the advantages, obtained by the arms of the parliament ; and Cronywel, in the pu- 
blic debates, revived the accufation, that he had wilfully neglected at Denning- 
ton-caftle a favourable opportunity of finifhing the war by a total defeat. of the 
soyalifts, ‘* I fhowed him evidently,’ faid Cromwel, ‘ how this fuccefs might 
“ be obtained ; and only defired. leave, with my own brigade of horfe, to 
‘* charge the King’s army in their retreat ; leaving it in the Earl’s choice, if he 

»“ thought proper, to remain neuter with the reft of his forces: But, notwith- 
*« {landing all importunity, he pofitively- and obftinately refufed his confent 5 
as and 
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** and gave no other reafon but that, if we met with a defeat, there was an end Chap. VIM, 
‘© of our pretenfions: We fhould ail be rebels and traitors, and be executed and 14H: 
“ forfeited by the law.” 


MancHEesTer, by way of recrimination, mformed the parliament, that at 
another time, Cromwel having propofed fome fcheme, which it feemed im- 
probable the parliament would agree to, he infifted and faid, My Lord, if you 
will ftick fi m to honeft men, you fall find yourfelf at ibe head of an army, which will 
give law both to king and parliament. ‘“* This difcourfe,’? continued Manchefter, 
‘© made the greater impreflion on me, beeaufe I knew the lieutenant-general to 
*“< be a man of very deep defigns ; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
‘¢ never would be well with England till I was Mr. Montague, and there was 
** ne’er a lord or peer in the kingdom.” So full was Cromwel of thefe repub- 
lican projects, that notwithitanding his habits of profound hypocrify, he could 
not fo carefully guard his expreffions, but that fometimes his favourite notions 
would cfcape him. 

’ Tuese violent diffentions brought matters to extremity, and pufhed the inde- 
pendents to the execution of their defigns. The prefent generals, they thought, 
were more defirous of protracting than finifhing the war ; and having entertained 
a fcheme for preferving {till fome ballance in the conftitution, they were afraid 
of intirely fubduing the King, and reducing him to a condition, where he fhould 
be intitled to afk no conceffions. A new model alone of the army would bring 
compleat victory to the parliament, and free the nation from thofe calamities, 
under which it laboured. But how to effect this project was the difficulty. The 
authority, as well as merits of Effex, was very great with the parliament. Not 
only he had ferved them all along with the moft exact and fcrupulous honour: It 
was, in fome meafure, to be afcribed to his popularity, that they had ever been 
enabled to levy an army or make head againft the royal caufe. Manchefter, 
Warwic, and the other commanders had likewife great credit with the public ; 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing over them, but by laying the plan of: an 
oblique and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpofe of their-an- 
tagonifts. The Scotch nation and Scotch commiflioners, jealous of the progrefs of 
the independents, were a new obftacle ; which, without the utmoft art and fub- 
tlety, it would be difficult to furmount. The methods by which this intrigue 
was conduéted, are fo fingular, and mark fo well the genius of the age, that we 
fhall give a detail of them, as they are delivered by Lord Clarenden,. 

A Fast, on the laft Wednefday: of every month, had been ordered by the 
parliament at the beginning of thefe commotions ; and their preachers, on that 
day, kept alive, by their vehement declamations, the popular prejudices. enter- 

tained 
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Chap. VII. tained againft the King, againft prelacy, and againtt popery. “The King,’ that 


E O44. 


he might combat the parliament with their own weapons, appointed likewife a 
monthly faft, where the people fhould be inftruéted in the duties of loyalty and 
of fubmiffion to the higher powers; and he chofe the fecond Friday of every 
month for the devotion of the royalifts. It was now propofed and carried in 
parliament, by the independents, that a more fofemn faft fhould be voted ; when 
they fhould implore the divine affiftance for extricating them from thofe perplexi- 
tics, in which they were at prefent involved. On that day, the preachers, after 
many political prayers, took care to treat of the reigning divifions in the parlia- 
ment, and afcribed them intirely to the felfifth ends, purfued by the members. 
In the hands of thofe members, they faid, are lodged all the confiderable com- 
mands of the army, all the profitable offices in the civil adminiftration: And 
while the nation is failing every day into poverty, and groans under an infup- 
portable load of taxes; thefe men multiply poffeffions on pofieffions, and will, in 
a little time, be matters of all the riches in the kingdom. That fuch perfons, 
who fatten in the calamities of their country, will ever embrace any effectual 


meafure for bringing them to a period, or enfuring a final fuccefs to the War, 
cannot reafonably be expected. Lingering expedients alone will be purfued : And 


operations in the field concurring, in the fame pernicious end, with deliberations. 
of the cabinet; civil commotions will, for ever, be perpetuated in the nation.’ 


“After exaggerating thefe diforders, the minifters fell again to their prayers; and 


befought the Lord that he would take his own work into his own hand; and if 


the inftruments, whom he had hitherto employed, were not worthy to bring to 


a conclufion fo glorious a defign, that he would infpire others more fit, who 
sight perfect what was begun, and by eftablifhing true religion, put a fpeedy 
period to the public miferies, mee 3 
On the day fubfequent to thefe devout animadverfions, when the parliament 
met, a new {pirit appeared in the looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the com- 
mons, That, if ever God appeared to them, it was in the holy ordinances of yel-. 
terday : That, as he was credibly informed by many, who had been auditors in dif- 
ferent congregations, the fame lamentations and difcourfes, which the godly preach- 


-ers had made before them, had been heard in other churches: That fo remark-~ 


able a concurrence could proceed only from the immediate operation of the Holy 


: Spirit: That he therefore befought them, in vindication of their owa honour, in 


confideration of their duty to God and their country, to lay afide all private ends, 
and renounce every Office, attended with profit or advantage: That the abfence 


. of fo many members, occupied in different employments, had rendered the houfe 


extremely thin, and diminifhed the authority of their determinations; And that 
he 
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he could not forbear; for his part, the accufing himfelf as one who enjoyed a Chap. VIEL. 
gainful office, that of treafurer of the navy ;. and tho’ he was poffeffed of it be- on 
fore the civil commotions, and owed it not to the favour of the parliament, yet 

was he ready to-refign it, and to facrifice, to the welfare of his country, every 
-confideration of private intereft and advantage. | 

Cromwet atted next his part, and commended the preachers for having: 
dealt with them. plainly and iunpartially, and told them of their errors, of which 
they were fo unwilling to be inftruéted. Tho’ they dwelt on many things, he 
faid, on which he had never before reflected; yet, upon revolving them, he 
could not but confefs, that, till there was a perfect reformation in thefe parti- 
culars, nothing which they undertook could poffibly profper. The parliament, 
no doubt, continued he, had done wifely in the commencement of the war, to’ 
engage feveral of their members in the moft dangerous parts of it; and thereby 
to. fatisfy the nation, that they intended to fhare all hazards with: the meaneft of 
the people. Buc affairs are now changed. During the progrefs of military ope- 
rations, there have arifen, in the parliamentary armies, many excellent officers,. 
who are qualified for higher commands than they are now poffeffed of.. And 
tho” it becomes not. men, engaged in fuch a caufe, to put truft in the arm of flea, 
yet he could affure them, that their troops contained generals, fit to command in; 
any enterprize in Chriftendom. The army indeed,. he was forry.to fay, did nor 
correfpond, by its difcipline, to the merit of the officers ;. nor were there any 
hopes, till the prefent vices and diforders, which prevail among the foldiers, were 
repreffed by a new model, that their forces: would ever be attended with. figna}. 
fuccefs in any undertaking. 

In oppofition to this reafoning of the independents, many of the prefbyterians 
fhowed the inconvenience and dangers of the projected:alteration.. Whitelocke,. 
in particular, a man of honour, who loved his country, tho’, in every change ot 
government, he always adhered: to the ruling power, faid,, That, befides the in.. 
gratitude of difcarding,. and that by fraud and fubtilty, fo many noble perfons, 
to whom the parliament had hitherto:owed its chief fupport ;. they would find it 
extremely difficult to fupply the place of men, now formed by experience to com- 
mand-and authority : That the rank alone, poffefled by fuch as were members of 
either houfe, prevented envy, retained the army in obedience, and gave weight 
to, military orders: That greater confidence might fafely be repofed in. men of fa- 
mily and fortune, than in mere adventurers, who would be apt ro-entertain fepa- 
rate views from thofe embraced by the perfons, who-employed them: That no 
maxim of policy was more undifputed, than the neceffity of preferving an infe- 


parable connexion between the civif and military powers, and of retaining the-lat- 
ter 








Chap, VICI, 
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ter in flrict fubordination to the former: That the Grecks and Romans, the wife 
and mott paffionate lovers of liberty, had ever entrufted to their fenators the 
command of armies, and had maintained an.uncongucrable jealoufy of all merce- 
nary forges: And that thofe alone whofe intereft was involved in that of the pu- 
blic, and who poffeffed a vote in the civil deliberations, would fufficiently refpect 
the authority of parliament, and never could be tempted to turn the fword againtt 
thofe, by whom it was committed to them. 

NorwitusTanbinG thefe reafonings, a committee was chofen to frame what 
they called the Self-denying ordinance, by which the members of both houles 
were excluded from all civil and military employments, except a few offices which 
were {pecified. This ordinance was the fubject of great debate, and, for a long 
time, rent the whole parliament and city inte factions. But, at laft, by the pre. 
valence of envy with fome; with others, of falfe modefty ; with a great many, 
of the republican and independent views; it pafled the houfe of commons, and_ 
was fent to the upper houfe. The peer:, tho’ the fcheme was, in part, levelled 
again{t their order ; tho’ all of them were, at bottom, extremely averfe to its 
poffefed fo little authority, that they durft not oppofe the refolution of the com- 
mons; and they thought it better policy, by an unlimited compliance; to ward 
off that ruin, which they faw approaching. The ordinance, therefore, having 
pafied both houfes, Effex, Warwic, Manchefter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and many others, refigned their commands, and received the thanks of parlia- 
mient for their good fervices. A penfion of ten thoufand pounds a year was fet. 
tled on Effex, 


I'r was agreed to recruit the army to 22,000 men; and Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was appointed general. ’Tis remarkable, that his commiffion did not run, like 
that of Effex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in that of the par- 
liament alone: And the article of the fafety of the king’s perfon was omitted. 
So much had the animofities increafed between the parties. Cromwel, being a 
member of the lower houfe, fhould have been difearded with the others; but 
this impartiality would have difappointed all the views ef thofe, who had in- 
troduced the felt-denying ordinance, He was. faved by a fubtilty, and by that 
political craft, in which he was fo eminent. At the time, when the other offi- 
cers refigned their commiffions, care was taken, that he fhould be fent with a 
body of horfe, in order to relieve Taunton, befieged by the royalifts. His ab- 
fence being remarked, orders were difpatched for his immediate attendance in par-. 
liament ; and the new general was directed to employ fome other officer in that 
fervice. A ready compliance was feigned; and the very day was named, on 


which, it was averred, he would take his place in the houfe. But Fairfax, ha- 
| ving 
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ving appointed a rendezvous of the army, wrote to the parliament, and defired Chap. VMI, 
sive to retain, for fome days, Lieutenant-general Cromwel, whofe advice, he 104. 
faid, would be ufeful, in fupplying the place of tyres officers, who had refigned. 
Shortly after, he begged, with much earneftnefs, that they would allow Crom: 
wel to ferve that campaign. And thus theindependents, tho’ the minority, pre- 
vailed by art and cunning over the prefbyterians, and beftowed the whole military 
authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax ; in‘reality, upon Cromwel. 
BP a1R FAX was a perfon equally eminent for courage and for humanity, and Fairfix. 

not more guided by that honour, which regards the opinion of the pubhie, than by 
that nobler principle of virtue, which feces the inward fatisfaction of felf-appro- 
bation and applaule. Sincere in his profeffions ; difinterefted in his views; 01 pen 
in his conduct ; he had formed one of the moft fhining charaéters of that age 3 
8 d not the gat) narrownefs of his genius, in every thing but in war, and 

his embarraffed and confufed elocution, on every occafion bie when he gave or- 
ders, diminifhed the luftre of his merit, and rendered the part, which he aéted, 
even when invefted with the fiptene command, but fecondary and fubordi- 
nate. 


CROMWEL, by whofe fagacity and infinuation Fairfax was inti: ‘ely governed, Cromwd. 
is one Of the moft eminent and moft fingular perfonages, which occurs in hif- 
tory: The ftrokes of his character are as open and ftrongly marked, as the 
fchemes of his conduct were, during the time, dark and impenetrable. His ex- 
tenfive capacity enabled him to form the mott enlarged projects : His enterprizing 
genius was not difmayed with the boldeft and moft dangerous. Carried, by his 
natural temper, to magnanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and comi- 
neering policy ; he knew, when neceflary, to employ the moft profound dif 
mulation, the moft oblique and refined artifice, the femblance of the greateft mo- 
deration and fimplicity. A friend to juftice, tho’ his public condu& was one 
continued violation of it; devoted to religion, tho” he per petually employed it 
as the inftrument of his ambition ; he was engaged in crimes from the profpedét of 
fovereign power, a temptation, which is, in general, irrefiftisle to human na- 
ture. And by ufing well that authority, which ‘fhe © attained by fraud and violence, 
he has Jeflened, if not overpowered, our deteftation of his enormities, by our 
admiration of his fuccefs and of his cenius. 

DurinG this important tranfaction of the felf- SEAR ordinance, the negotia- Treaty f  - 
tions for peace were likewife carried on, tho’ with fmall hi opes of fuccefs.. Th Uxbridge. 
King having fent two meffages, one {from Evefham *, another from Tavifteke = 

Vox. I. ince - — defiringe 
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oe defiring a treaty, the parliament difpatched commiffioners to Oxford, with pro- 
" -pofals, as high as if they had obtained a compleat victory. The advantages 
gained during the campaign, and the great diftreffes of the royalifts, had much ele- 
vated their hopes ; and they were refolved to repofe no truftin men, enflamed with 
the higheft.animofity againftthem, and who, were they pofiefled of power, were 

fully authorized by law to punifh all their opponents as rebels and as traitors. 
Tut King, when he confidered the propofals and the difpofition of the par- 
liament, could not expect any accommodation, and had no profpect but of war, 
or of total fubmiffion and-fubjection: Yet, in. order to fatisfy his own party, 
who were extremely impatient for peace, he agreed to fend the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earl of Southampton, with an anfwer to the parliament’s propofals, 
and at the fame time to defire a treaty upon their mutual demands and pretenfions, 
It now became neceffary for him to retraé&t his former declaration, that the two 
houles at Weftminiler were not a free parliament; and accordingly, he was in- 
duced, tho’ with great relu@tance, to give them, in his anfwer, the appellation 
of the parliament of England. But it appeared afterwards, by a letter, which 
he wrote to the Queen, and of which a copy was taken at the battle of Nafeby, 
that he fecretly entered a proteftation in his council-book ; and he pretended, tho’ 
he had cal/ed them the parliament, that he had not thereby acknowledged them for 
fuch *. This fubtlety, which has been frequently objeéted to Charles, is the 
moft noted of thofe very few inftances, from which the enemies of this Prince 
have endeavoured to load him with the imputation of infincerity ; and have in- 
ferred that the parliament could repofe no confidence in his profeffions and de- 
Clarations, not even in his laws and ftatutes. There is, however, it muft be 
confeffed, a difference univerfally avowed between fimply giving to men the ap- 
pellation, which they affume, and the folemn acknowledgment of their title to its 
tho’ it had perhaps been better, had the King, in fuch delicate tranfactions be- 


tween him and his people, kept at the wideft diftance from fuch {ufpicious dif- 
tinclions, 
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goth of jan, Tue time and place of treaty were agreed on, and accordingly fixteen com- 
| miffioners from the King met at Uxbridge with twelve authorized by the parlia- 
ment, attended with the Scotch commiffioners, It was agreed that the Scotch 


and 


* His words are, ‘“* As for my calling thofe at London a parliament, I fhall refer thee 
** for particular fatisfation ; this in general: If there had been but two bef 
_ “* nion, I had not done it; and the argument, 


to Dighy 
des myfelf, of my opi- 
that prevailed with me was, that the calling did no 
“* ways acknowledge them to be a parliament ; upon which condition and conftruétion I did it, and 
** no otherwife ; and accordingly it is regifter’d in the council books, 


Pr : with the council’s unanimous 
** approbation,” The King’s Cabinet opened. 
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and parliamentary commiffioners fhould give in their demands with regard to three Chap. VIEL. 
important articles, Religion, the Militia, and Ireland; and that thefe fhould be *°*5° 
fucceffively examined and difcuffed in conferences with the King’s commiffioners. 

It was foon found totally impracticable to come to any agreement with regard to 

any of thefe articles. 


in the fummer 1643, while the negotiations were carried on with Scotland, 
the parliament had fummoned an aflembly at Weftminfter, compofed of 121 di- 
vines and 30 laymen, celebrated in their party for piety and learning. By their 
advice, alterations were made in the thirty-nine articles, or in the ee 
doctrines of the church; and, what was of greater importance, the liturgy was 
intirely abolifhed, and, in its place, a new directory for worfhip was eftablifhed ; 
by w hich, fuitable to the fpirit of the puritans, the utmoft liberty, both in pray- 
ing and preaching, was indulged to the public teachers. By the folema league 
and covenant, epifcopacy was abjured, as deftructive of all true piety ; and a 
national engagement, attended with every circumftance, which could render a 
promife facred and obligatory, was entered into with the Scotch, never to fuffer 
its re-admiffion,.. All thefe meafures fhowed little fpirit of accommodation in the 
PATHamnent, 5 ; and the King’s commiffioners were not furprized to find the eftablith- 
ment of prefbytery and the directory pofitively demanded, together with the 


fubfcription to the covenant, both by the King and hicidems:? rs 
GC €26 os. Hap 
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Such love of contradiction prevailed in the parliament, that they had converted Chriftmas, which, 
with the churchmen, was a great feftival, into a folemn. faft and humiliation ; ‘* In order,” as they 
faid, ‘* that it might call to remembrance our fins and the fins of our forefathers, who, pretending 
** to celebrate the memory of Chrift, have turned this feaft into.an extreme forgetfulnefs of him, by 
“* giving liberty to carnal and fenfual delights.” ’Yis remarkable, that, as the parliament abolifhed 
all holy: days, and feverely prohibited all amufement on the Sabbath ; and even burned, by the hands 
of the hangman, the king's beok.of fports ; the nation found, that there was no thne left for re- 
laxation or diverfion. Upon application, therefore,.of the fervants and apprentices, the parliament 
appointed the fecond ‘Tueiday of every month for play and recreation. But thefe inftitutions, they 
found great difficulty to execute ; and the people were refolved to be merry when they pleafed, not when 


} 
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the partiament fhould prefcribe to them. ‘The keeping of Chriftmas holy-days was lon 1g a great mark 


of malignancy, and very feverely cenfured by the commons. Even minced pyes, which cuftom had 


1*4 


made a Chriftmas difh among the churchmen, was regarded, during that feafon, as a profane and 


i 
fuperititious viand by the fectaries; tho’ at other times it agreed very well with their flomachs. In 
9 1 aT C er7 OMrRPrAaA % +}, : . hh} ath 1, shes : + aed a *"} =P fa 
the parliamentary ordinance too, for the obiervance of the Sadbath, they inierted a ciaut = for the 
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taking down of May-poles, whicn they Caiiead a heatneniin Vz “ Since Wwe are upon this {yl ek, 


it may not be amifs to mention, that, befide fetting apart Sunday for the ordinances, as they called 
them, the godly had regular meetings on Thurfday for reftituiies cafes of con{cience, and con! erring 
about their progrefs m-grace. W aie they were chiefly anxious about, was the fixing the precife mo 
ment of their converfion or new birth; and whoever could not afcertain fo dificult a point of cal- 
culation, 
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Flap Charles been of -a difpofition to neale@. all theological controverfy ; he 


yet had been ebliged, in good policy, to adhere to epifcopal jurifdiGion, nog 


only becaufe it was favourable to monarchy, but becaufe all his adherents were 
pafiionately devoted to it; and to abandon them, in what they regarded as fo. 
important an article, was for ever to relinquith their friendthip and affiftance. 
But Charles had never attained fuch enlarged principles. He efteemed bifhops 
ellential to the very being of a chriftian church; and he thought himéelf bound, 
by more facred ties, than thofe of policy, or even of honour, to the fupport of 
that order. His conceftions therefore, on this head, he judged fufficient, when 
he agreed, That an indulgence fhould be given to tender conf{ciences with rea 
gard to ceremonies; that the bifhops fhould exercife ‘no a& of jurifdiction or or- 
dination, -without the confent and council of fuch prefbyters as fhould be chofen 
by the clergy of each diocefe ; that they refide conftantly in their diocefe, and 
be bound to preach every Sunday ; that pluralities be abolithed ; that abufes in 
ecclefiaftical courts be redrefled ; and that a hundred thoufand pounds be levied 
from the bifhop’s eftates and the chapter lands, for payment of debts contraGted 
by the parliament. Thefe conceffions, tho’ confiderable, gave no fatisfaction to 
the parliamentary commiffions; and, without abating any thing of their rigor 
on this head, they proceeded to their demands with regard to the militia. 

Tue King’s partizans had all along maintained, that the fears and jealoufies of 
the parliament, after the fecurities fo early and ealily given to public liberty, 
were either feigned or groundlefs; and that no human infticution could be better 
poized and adjufted, than was now the government of England. By the abo- 
ition of the ftar-chamber and court of high commiffion, the prerogative, they 
faid, has loft all that coercive power, by which it had formerly fupprefied or 
endangered liberty: By the eftablifhment of triennial parliaments, it can have 
no leifure to acquire new powers, or guard itfelf, during any time, from the 
infpection of that watchful aflembly : By the flender revenue of the crown, no 
king can ever attain fuch influence as to procure a repeal of thefe falutary fta- 
tutes: “nd while the prince commands. no mercenary forces, he will in vain, 
by violence, attempt an infringement of laws, fo clearly defined by means of 
late difputes, and fo paffionately cherifhed by all his fubjects. In this fituation 
lurely, the nation, governed by fo virtuous a monarch, may, for the prefent, 


remain 


culation, could not pretend any title to faintthip. The profane {cholars at Oxford, after the par- 
liament became mafters of that town, gave to the houfe, in «which the zealots affembled, the deno- 
mination of Scruple-Shop: The zealots, in their turn, infulted the {cholars and profeffors ; and, in- 
truding into the places of le€tures, declaimed again{t human learning, and challenged the mof know- 
ing of them to prove that their calling was from Chrift, See Wood’s Faiti Oxonienfes, P. 740. 
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remain-ta tranquillity, and try, whether it be not poflible, by peaceful arts, to Chap. VIL 


elude that danger, with which, it is pretended, its liberties are ftill threatened. 

Bur tho’ the royalifts infifted on thefe plaufible topics, before the commence- 
ment of the war, they were obliged to own, that the progre{s of civil commo- 
tions had fomewhat abated the force and evidence of this reafoning. If the power 
of. the militia, faid the oppofite party, be entrufted to the King, it were not now 
altogether impoffible for him to. abufe that authority. By the rage of intefline 
difcord, his partizans are enflamed into. an extreme hatred againit their antago- 
nifis ; and have contracted, no doubt, fome prejudices again{t popular privileges, 
which, in their apprehenfion, have been the fource of fo much mifchicf. Were 
the arms.of the flate, therefore, put entirely into fuch hands; what public fe- 
Curity, it may be demanded, can be given to liberty, or what private fecurity to 
thofe, who, in oppofition to the letter of the law, have fo generoufly ventured 
their lives in its defence ? In compliance with this apprehenfion, Charles offered, 
that the arms of the ftate fhould be entrufted, during three years, to twenty 
commiffioners, who fhould be named, either by common agreement betwee 
him and: the parliament, or the one half by him, the other by the parliament. 
And, after the expiration of that term, he infifted, that his confitutional autho- 
rity over the militia fhould again return to him. 

Tue parliamentary commiffioners at firft demanded, that the power of the {word 
fhould for ever be entrufted to fuch perfons, as the parliament alone fhould appoint : 
But afterwards, they relaxed fo far, as to require that authority only for feven 
years; after which, it was not to return to the king, but to be fettled by bill, 
or by common agreement between him and his parliament. The King’s commif- 
fioners afked, whether jealoufies and fears were all on one fide, and whether the 
prince, from fuch violent attempts and pretenfions as he had experienced, had nor, 
at leaft, equal reafon to apprehend for his authority, as they for their liberty ? 
Whether there was any equity, in fecuring only one party, and leaving the other, 
during the courfe of feven years, entirely at the mercy of their enemies? Whe- 
ther, if unlimited power was entrufted to the parliament during fo long a period, 
it would not be eafy for them to frame the fubfequent bill in the manner moft 
agreeable to them{elves, and keep for ever poffeffion of the fword, as well as of 
every article of civil power and jurifdi@ion ? 

Tue truth is, after the commencement of the war, it was very difficult, if not 
impoffible, to find fecurity for both parties, efpecially for that of the parliament. 
Amidft fuch violent animofities, power alone could enfare fafety ; and the power 
of one fide was neceffarily attended with the danger of the other. Few or no 


inftances occur in hiftory of an equal, peaceful, and durable accommodation, 
that 
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Chap. Vill. that has been concluded between two faétions, which have been inflamed into 
civil war. 

Witi regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes of agreement between 
the parties. The parliament demanded, That the ceflation with the rebels fhould 
be deciared void ; that the management of the war fhould be given over entirely 
to the parliament; and that after the corqueft of Ireland, the nomination of the 
Lord lievtenant and_of the judges, or in other words, the fovereignty of that 
kingdom, . fhould likewife remain in their hands. 

Waar rendered a peaceful accommodation ftill more defperate: The demands 
om thefe three heads, however exorbitant, were acknowledged, by the parlia- 
mentary commiffioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. Were all thefe granted, 
they ftill referved the power of reviving thofe other demands, ftill more exorbi- 
tant, which, a little before, had been tranfmitted to the King at Oxford. Such 
ignominious terms were there infifted on, as worfle could fearcely be demanded, 
were Charles totally vanquifhed, a prifoner, and in chains. The King was re- 
quired to attaint and exempt from a general pardon, forty of the moft confider- 
able of. his Englifh fubjects, and nineteen of his Scotch, together with all popith 
recufants in both kingdoms, who had borne arms for him. It was infifted, that 
forty-eight more, with all members wha had fat in either houfe at Oxford, all 
lawyers and divines who had embraced: the King’s party, fhould be rendered in- 
capable of any office, be forbid the exercife of their profeffion, be prohibited from 
coming within the verge of the court, and forfeit the third of their eftates to the 
parliament. It was required, that whoever had borne arms for the King, fhould 
forfeit the tenth part of their eftate, or if that did not fuffice, the fixth, for the 
payment of public debts, As if the royal authority was not fufficiently annihi- 
lated by fuch terms, it was demanded, that the court of wards fhould be abo- 

» lifhed; that all the confiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, fhould 
be appointed by parliament ; and that the right of peace and war fhould not be 
exercifed without the confent of that afflembly. The prefbyterians, it muft 
be confefied, after infifting on fuch conditions, differed only in words, from 
the independents, who required the efteblifhment of a pure republic. When the 
debates had been carried.on to no purpofe, during twenty days, among the com- 
miffioners, they feparated, and returned; thofe of the King, to Oxford, thofe 
of the parliament, to London. 

Execution of — A little before the commencement of this fruitlefs treaty, a deed was executed by 

shes the parliament, which proved their determined refolution to yield nothing, but 
io proceed in che fame violent and imperious manner, with which. they had, at 


: firft, 
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firit, entered on*thefe dangerous enterprizes. Archbifhop Laud, the moft fa- 
voured minilter of the King, was brought to the feaffold; and in this inftance, 
the public might fee, that popular aflemblies, as, by their very number, they are, 
ii a’ great mealure, exempt from the reftraint of fhame, fo, when they alfo over- 
leap the bounds of law, naturally break out into acts of the greateft tyranny and 
injuttice. 

From the time, that Laud had been committed, the houfe of commons, en- 
gaged in enterprizes of greater moment, had found no leifure to Gnifh ‘his im. 
peachment 5 and he had patiently endured fo long an imprifonment, without be- 
ing brought to any trial, After the union with Scotland, the bigotted rage of 
that nation revived the like fpirit in Enoland ; and the feétaries refolved tc era- 
tify their vengeance in the punifhment of this prelate, who had fo long, by his 
authority, and by the execution of penal laws, kept their zealous fpirit under the 
moft violent confinement. He was accufed of high. treafon, in endeavouring to 
fubvert the fundamental Jaws, and of other high crimes and mifdemeanors, The 
fame illegality of an accumulative crime. and.a conftru@ive evidence, which ap- 
peared in the cafe of, Strafford ; the fame violence and iniquity in conducting the 
trial, are confpicuous thro’.the whole courfe of this profecution. The eroundleis 
charge of popery, which was belied by his whole life and conduét, was continu- 
ally urged. againft the prifoner; and every. -error rendered unpardonable by this 
imputation, which was fuppofed to imply the height of all esormities. This 
‘* man, my lords,” faid ferjeant Wilde, concluding his long {peech againft him, 
*¢ is like Naaman the Syrian; a great man, but a leper.” 

We fhall not enter into a detail of this matter, which, at prefent, feems to ad- 
mit of fo little controverfy. It fuffices to fay, that after a long trial, and the ex- 
amination of above a hundred and fifty witnefies, the commons found. fo-little 
likelihood of obtaining a judicial fentence againft Laud, that they were obliged to 
have recourfe to their legiflative authority, and to pafs.an ordinance for taking 
away the life of this aged prelate. Notwithftanding the low condition, into which 
the houfe of peers were fallen, there appeared fome intention of rejecting this or- 
dinance ; and the popular leaders were again obliged to.apply to the multitude, 
and to.extinguifh, by threats of new tumults, the fmall remains of liberty, pof- 
fefled by the upper houfe. Seven peers alone voted in this important queftion, 
The reft, either from fhame or fear, took care to abfent themfelves. . 

Laup, who had behaved during his trial with great {pirit and vigor of genius, 
funk not under the horrors of his execution; but tho’ he ufually profefied him- 
felf apprehenfive of a violent death, he found all his fears to diffipate before that 
fuperior courage, by which he was. animated. ‘* No one,” faid he, ‘* can be 

** more 
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Chap. VOI. 
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‘¢ more willing to fend me out of life, than-I am defirous to oo.” Even upon 
the fcaffold, and during the intervals of his prayers, he was harraffed and mo- 
lefted by Sir John Clotworthy, a zealot of the reigning fect, and a great leader in 
the lower houfe: This was the time he chofe for examining the principles of the 
dying primate, and trepaning him into a confeffion, that he trufted, for his fal- 
vation, to the merits of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer. Hav- 
ing extricated himfelf from thefe theological toils, the Archbifhop laid his head - 
on the block ; .and it was fevered from the body by one blow*. Thofe theolo- 
gical opinions, for,which he fuffered, contributed, no doubt, to the courage and 
conitancy of his end, Sincere, he undoubtedly was, and, however mifguided, 
actuated by religious motives in all his purfuits; and it is to be regreted that a 
mian of fuch fpirit, who conducted his enterprizes with fo much warmth and in- 
duftry, had not entertained more enlarged views, and embraced principles more 
favourable to the general happinefs of fociety. | 


Tue great and important advantage, which the party gained by Strafford’s 
death, may, in fome degree, palliate the iniquity of the fentence pronounced a- 
gainft him: But the execution of this*old infirm prelate, who had fo long re- ° 
mained an inoffenfive prifoner, can be afcribed to nothing but vengeance and bi- 
gotry in thofe fevere religionifts, by whom the parliament was intirely governed, 
That he deferved a better fate was not queftioned by any reafonable man: The 
degree of. his merit was, in other refpects, much difputed. Some accufed him 
of recommending flavifh doctrines, of promoting perfecution, and of encourag- 
ing fuperftition; while others thought, that his conduét, in thefe three particu- 
lars; would admit of apology and extenuation. 

Tart the /etier of the law, as much as the moft flaming court-fermon, incul. 
cates paflive obedience, is very apparent: And tho’ the fpirvit of a limited go- 
vernment feems to require, in very extraordinary cafes, fome mitigation of fo ri- 
gorous a doctrine; it muft be confefied, that the preceding genius of the Englifh 
conftitution had rendered a miftake in this particular very natural and excufable, 
Yo inflict death at leaft on thofe, who depart from the exaét line of truth in 
thefe nice queftions ; fo far from being favourable to national liberty ; favours 
ftrongly of the fprit of tyranny and profcription, 

ToOLERATION had hitherto been fo little the principle of any chriftian fee, 
that even the catholics, the remnant ‘of the religion profeffed by their anceftors, 
could not obtain from the Englifh the leaft indulgence. This very houfe of com- 
mons, in their famous remonftrance, took care to juftify themfelves, as from 


the 
*-y2th of July. 
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the higheft imputation, of any intention to relax the golden reins of difcipline, Chap. VITE. 
as they called them, or grant any toleration: And the enemies of the church 
were fo fair from the beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty of confcience, which 
they called a toleration for foul murder. They openly challenged the fuperiority, 
and even menaced the eftablifhed church-with that perfecution, which they after- 
wards, exercifed again{t it. with fuch feverity. And if the queftion be confider- 
‘ed in the view of policy ; tho’ a fect, already formed and advanced, may, with 
good reafon, demand a toleration ; what title had the puritans to this indulgences 
who were juft on the point of feparation from the church, and whom, it might 
be hoped, fome wholfome and legal feverities would ftill retain in their obedience 
tot *? 

WHatTEVvER ridicule, to a philofophical mind, may be thrown on pious cere- 
monies, it muft be confeffed, that, during a very religious age, no inftitution 
can be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more to mollify that 
fierce and gloomy fpirit of devotion, to which they are fubject. . Even the Eng- 
lith church, tho’ it had retained a fhare of popifh ceremonies, may. juftly be 
thought too naked and unadorned, and {till to approach too near the abftract and 
fpiritual religion of the puritans. Laud -and his affociates, by reviving a few 
primitive inftitutions of this nature, corrected the error of the firft reformers, 
and prefented, to the affrightened and aftonifhed mind, fome fenfible, exterior 
obfervances, which might occupy it. during its religious exercifes, and abate the 
violence of its difappointed efforts. The thought, no longer bent on that divine 
and myfterious Effence, fo fuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was 
able, by means of the new model of devotion, to relax itfelf in the contempla. 
tion of piétures, poftures, veftments, buildings; and all the fine arts, which 
ininiftred to religion, thereby received additional encouragement. The primate» 
cis true, conducted this fcheme, not with the enlarged fentiments and cool dif- 
pofition of a legiflator, but with the intemperate zeal of a fectary; and by over- 


“That Laud’s feverity was not extreme, appears from this fast, that he caufed the acts or records 
of the high commiffion-court to be féarched, and found that there had been fewer fufpenfions, de- 
privations, and other punifhments, by three, during the feven years of his time, than in any feven 
years of his predecefior Abbot ; who was notwithftanding in great efteem with the houfe of commons. 
Troubles and trials of Laud, p.164. But Abbot was Little attached to the cou t, and 
ritan indotrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the papifts. Not to mention, that the mutinous {pi- 


et Ve , , 
was alfo a pu- 
* 


rit was rifine higher in the time of Laud, and would lefs bear controul. The maxims, however, “ot 

: : : . . “ < *, as S “a ame +4 rey Y 
his adminiration were the fame’which had ever prevailed in England, and which had place in ever) 
other European nation, except Holland, which findied chiefly the interefts of commerce, and France, 
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which was fetter’d by ediéts and treaties, T'o have changed them for the modern maxims Of tolera 
* 3] 99 + 1 : 7 yOu"? ] =1 nes AmrnaArrmtc ; a can ie rizP 
tion, however reafonabdle, would have been deemed a very bold end dangerous enterprize. 
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Chap. VIII. leoking the circumftances of the times, ferved rather to.inflame that religious 
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Montrofe’s 
victories, 


fury, which he meant to reprefs. . But this blemifh is more to be regarded as a 
general imputation on the whole age, than any particular failing of Laud; and 
*tis fufficient for his vindication to obferve, that his errors. were the moft excu- 
fable of all thofe which prevailed during that zealous period. 
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Witte the King’s affairs declined in England, fome events happened in 
Scotland, which feemed to promife him a more profperous iffue of the 
quarrel. | 
Berore the commencement of thefe civil diforders, the Earl of Montrofe, 
a young Nobleman of a diftinguifhed family, returning from his travels, had 
been introduced to the King, and had made an offer of his fervices; but by the 
infinuations of the Marquefs, afterwards Duke of Ffamilton, who poffefled much 
of Charles’s confidence, he had not been received with that diftinction, to which 
he thought himfelf juftly intitled. Difgufted with this treatment, he had for. 
warded all the violence of the covenanters; and agreeable to the natural ardour 
of his genius, he had applied himfelf, during the firft infurre€tion, with great zeal 
as well as fuecefs, in levying and conduéting their armies. Being commiffioned by 
the Yadles to wait upon the King, while the royal army lay at Berwick, he was fo 
won upon by the civilities and careffes of that monarch, that he thenceforth de. 
voted himfelf intirely, tho’ fecretly, to his fervice, and entred into a clofe cér- 
refpondence with him. In the fecond Scottifh infurrection, a great military com- 
mand was entrufted to him by the covenanters; and he was the firft who pafied 
the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the invafion of England. He found 
means, however, foon after to convey a letter to the King: And by the infide- 
lity of fome about that Prince; Hamilton, as was by fome fufpected ; a copy of 
= this 
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this letter was fent to Leven the Scotch general. Being accufed of treachery 
and a correfpondence with the enemy, Montrofe openly avowed the letter ; and 
afked the generals, if they dared to call their fovereign an enemy : And by this 
bold and magnanimous behaviour, he efeaped the danger of an immediate profe- 
cution. . As he was now fully known to be of the royal party, he no longer con- 
cealed his intentions ; and he endeavoured to draw thofe, who had entertained like 
fentiments, into a bond of affociation for his mafter’s fervice. Tho’ thrown into 
prifon for this enterprize *, and detained fome time, he was not difcouraged ; 
but fill continued, by his countenance and proteétion, to infufe fpirit into. the 
diftreffed royalifts. Among other perfons of diftin@ion, who united themfelves 
to him, was the Lord Napier of Merchifton, fon to the famous inventor of the 
logarithms, the perfon to whom the title of a Great Maw is more juftly duc, 
than to any other, whom his country ever produced. 


Tere was in Scotland another party, who profefling equal attachment to the 
King’s fervice, pretended only to differ with Montrofe about the means of at- 
taining the fame end; and of this party, Hamilton was the leader, That No- 
bleman had caufe to be extremely devoted to the King, not only by reafon of the 
connexion of blood, which united him to the royal family ; but on account of 
‘the great confidence and favour, with which he had ever been honoured by 
his mafter. Being accufed by Lord Rae, not without fome appearance or pro- 
bability, of a conipiracy againft the King ; Charles was fo far from harbouring 
fufpicion againft him, that, the very firft time Hamilton came to ‘court, he re- 
ceived him into his bed-chamber, and paffed alone the night with him. But 
fuch was the Duke’s unhappy fate or conduct, that he efcaped not the imputa- 
tion of treachery to his friend and fovereign; and tho’ he at laft facrificed his 
life in the King’s fervice, his integrity and fincerity have not been thought by hif- 
torians intirely free from blemifh. Perhaps, (and this is the moft probable opi- 
nion) the fubtilties and refinements of his conduct and his temporizing maxims. 
tho’ accompanied with good intentions, have been the chief caufe of a fufpicion, 
which has never yet been either fully proved or refuted. As much as the bold 
and vivid fpirit of Montrofe prompted him to enterprizing meafures, as much was 
the cautious temper of Hamilton inclined to fuch as were moderate and dilatory. 
While the former foretold, that the Scotch covenanters were fecretly forming an 
union with the Enelifh parliament, and inculcated the neceflity of preventing 


then by fome vigorous undertaking ; the latter {till infifted, that every fuch at- 
Ddd2 | tempt 
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tempt would precipitate them into meafures, to which, otherwife, they were not, 
perliaps, inclined. After the Scotch parliament was fummoned without the 
King’s authority, the former exclaimed, that their intentions were now vifible, 
and that if fome unexpected blow was not ftruck, to diffipate them, they would 
arm the whole nation againft the King; the latter maintained the poffibility of 
outvoting the difaffeéted party, and fecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance 
of the Scotch nation. Unhappily for the royal caufe, Kiamilton’s reprefentations 
met with more credit from the King and Queen, than thofe of Montrofe; and 
the covenanters were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in all their ho- 
{tile meafures.. Montrofe haftened to Oxford; where his invectives againft Ha- 
milton’s treachery, concurring with the general prepoffeffion, and fupported by 
the unfortunate event of his councils, were entertained with univerfal approba- 
tion. Influenced by the clamour of his party, more than his own fufpicions, 
Charles, fo foon as Hamilton appeared, fent him prifoner to Pendennis cafile in 
Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, who was alfo put under confinement, found 
means to make his efcape, and fly into Scotland, : 

Tue King’s ears were now open to Montrofe’s councils, who propofed none 
but the boldeit and moft daring, agreeable to the defperate ftate of the royal caufe 
in Scotland. Tho’ the whole nation was occupied by the covenanters, tho’ great 
armies were kept on foot by them, and every place guarded by a vigilant admi- 
niftration ; he undertook, by his-own credit, and chat of the few reed: who. 
remained to the King, to raife fuch commotions, as would foot oblige the male-con- 
tents to recal thofe picéea! which had fo fenfibly thrown the paienaies in favour of 
the parliament. Not difcouraged with the defeat at Marfton moor, which ren- 
dered it impoffible for him to’ draw any fuccour from England ; he was contented 
to ftipulate with the Earl of Antrim, a Nobleman of Ireland, for fome fupply 
of men from that country. And he himfelf, changing his difguifes and paffing 
thro” many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay concealed in the borders. 
of the Highlands, and fecretly prepared the minds of his partizans for the at- 
tempting ome great enterprize. 

No fooner were the Irifh landed, tho’ not exceeding eleven huridted foot,, 


‘very ill armed, than Montrofe declared himfelf, and entered upon that fcene of — 


action, which has rendered his name fo celebrated. About eight hundred of the 
men of Athole flocked to his ftandard.. Five hundred men more, who had been 
levied by the covenanters, were perfuaded to embrace the royal caufe: And 
with this combined force, he haftened to attack Lord Elcho, who lay at Perth 
with an army of 6000 men, afiembled upon the firft news of the Irith invafion. 
Montrofe, inferior in number, totally unprovided of horfe, ill fupplied with arms 

and 
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and ammunition, had nothing to depend on,.but the courage, which he himfelf 
by his,own example and the,rapidity of his enterprizes, fhould infpire into his 
raw foldiers. .dlaving received the fire of the enemy, which was anfwered chief- 
ly with a volley of ftones, he tufhed amidft them with his fword drawn, threw 
them into confufion, .pufhed. his. advantage, and obtained a complete victory, 
with the flaughter of two thoufand of the covenanters *. 

Tus victory, tho’ it augmented the renown of Montrofe, increafed not his 
power nor numbers. The far greater part of the kingdom were extremely at- 
tached to the covenant, and fuch as bore an affection to the royal caufe, were ter- 
rifed by the eftablifhed authority of .the.oppofite party. Dreading the fuperior 
power of Argyle, who, having, joined his vafials to a force levied by the public, 
was approaching with a confiderable army ; Montrofe haftened northwards, in or- 
der to rouze.again the Marquels of Etuntley and. the Gordons, who,. having ha!- 
tily taken arms, had been inftantly fuppreffed by the covenanters. _He was joined 
on his march by the gallant Earl of Airly, with his two younger fons, Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir David Ogilvy: The eldeft» was, at that time, a prifoner with the 
enemys, Ele attacked at Aberdeen the Lord Burley, who commanded a force of 
2500 men. . After.a fharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his fitu- 
ation, was true policy, and was alfo not unaccompanied with military fkill, he 
put the enemy. to flight, and in the purfuit did great execution upon them +. 

But by this fecond advantage, he obtained not the end, which he propofed. 
‘Fhe envious nature of Huntley, jealous of Montrofe’s glory, rendered. him a- 
verfe to join an army, where he himfelf muft be fo much eclipfed by the fupe- 
rior merit of the general; Argyle, re-inforced by the Earl cf Lothian, was be- 
hind him witha ereat army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, Rofs, 
Caithnefs; to the number of 4000, oppofed him in front, and guarded the banks 
of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order to elude thefe numerous armies, 
he turned afide into the hills, and faved his weak, but active troops, in Badenoch, 
After fome marches and counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at-Faivy= 
caftle. This Nobleman’s character, tho’ celebrated for political courage. and 
conduct, was very low for military prowefs; and after fome {kirmifhes, tn which 
he was worfted, he here allowed Montrofe to efcape him. By quick marches, 
thro’ thefe inacceflible mountains, that general freed himfelf from the fuperior 
forces of the covenanters. 

Suc was the fituation of Montrofe, that very good or very ill fortune was 
equally deftructive to him, and diminifhed his army. After every victory; his 
foldiers, greedy of fpoil, but deeming the fmalleft acquifition to be unexhauft- 
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ed riches, delerted in great numbers, and went home to fecure the treafures, 
which they had acquired. Tired too, and fpent with hafty and Jong marches, 
in the depth of winter, thro” fhowy mountains, unprovided of every neceflary 
they fell off, and left their general almoft alone with the Ipith, who, having no 
place to which they could retire, {till adhered to him in every fortune. 

Wirs thefe, and fome reinforcement of the Athole-men, and Macdonalds 
whom he had recailed,’ Montrofe fell fuddenly upon Argyle’s country, and ‘let 
loofe upon it the whole rage of war; driving the cattle, burning the houfes, 
and putting the inhabitants to the {fword. This feverity, by which Montrofe 
fullied his victories, was the relult of _private animofity againft the chieftain, as 
much as of zeal for the public caule. Argyle, colleGting three thoufand men, 
marched in queft of the enemy, who had retired -with their plunder ; and he 
lay at Innerlochy, fuppofing himfelf ftill at a confiderable diftance from-them; 
The Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garrifon of Invernefs, who-were vere: 
ran foldiers, joined to. 5000 new levied troops of the northern counties, prefied 
the royalifts.on the othcr fide, and threatened» them with inevitable deftrnétion: 
By a quick and unexpected march, Montrole haftened to Innerlochy, and pre- 
iented himfelf in order of battle, before the furprifed, but not affrighted, cove- 
nanters. “Argyle alone, feized with a panic, deferted his army, who ftill mainé 
tained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliits. .After’a vigorous-refittance, 
they were defeated, and purfued with great flaughter: And the power of the 
Campbels (that is Argyle’s name) being thus broke ; the highlanders, who were in 
general well-affecled to the royal caufe, began to join. Montrofe’s camp, in great 
numbers. Seaforth’s army, diffipated of itfelf, at the*very terror of his name, 
And the Lord Gordon, eldeft fon to. Huntley, having efcaped from his uncle Ar- 
gyle, who had hitheito detained him, now joined Montrofe, with no contempti- 
ble number of his followers, attended by his brother the Earl of Aboine, 

Lae council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montrofe’s progrefs, began to-think of 
a more regular plan of defence, againft.an enemy, whole repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They fent for Baillie, an officer of reputa-. 
tion and joining him: in command with Urrey, who had again inlifted, himfelf 
among the: King’s. enemies,. they. fent them to the field, with a confiderable ar- 
my, againft the royalifts. Montrofe, with a detachment of 800 men, had at- 
tacked Dundee, a town extremely zealous for the covenant: And having carried it 
by aflault, had delivered it up to be plundered by his foldiers ; when. Baillie-and 
Urrey, with their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him., His condua: and 
prefence of mind, in this emergence, appeared con{picuous. Inftantly he. called 
off his foldicrs from plunder, put them in order, fecured his retreat by the molt 
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{kilful meafures 5 and having marched fixty miles in the face of an enemy much 
{uperior, without ftopping, or allowing his foldiers the leatt fleep or refrefhment, 
he at laft fecured himfelf in the mountains. 

_ Baixure and Urrey now divided their troops, in order the better to conduét 
the war againit an enemy, who furprifed them, as much by the rapidity of his 
marches, as by the boldnefs of his enterprizes. Urtey, at the head of 4000 men, 
met him at Alderne, near Invernefs ; and, encouraved by the fuperiority of 
number (for the covenanters were double the royalifts,) attacked him in the pot 
which he had chofen. _Montrofe, having placed his right wing in very ftrong 
ground, drew the beft of his forces to. the other, and left no main body between 
them; a defeét which he artfully concealed, by fhowing ‘a few men thro’ the 
trees and bufhes, with which that eround was covered. That Urrey might have 
no leifure to perceive the {tratagem,. he inftantly led his left wing to the attack ; 
and, making a furious impreffion upon the covenanters, drove them off the field, 
and obtained a compleat victory. In this battle, the valour of young Napier, 
fon to the lord of that name, fhone out with fignal luftre. 

Battire now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey’s difcomfiture ; but, at 
Alford, he met himfelf witha like fate*. Montrofe, weak in cavalry, lined 
his troops of horfe with infantry; and after putting the énemies horfe to the 
rout, fell with united force upon their infantry, which were entirely cut in pie- 
ces, tho” with the lofs. of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the royalifts. 
And having thus prevailed in fo many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as 
decifive as they were fuccefsful ; he fummoned together all his friends and confe- 
derates, and prepared himfelf for marching into the fouthern provinces, in order 
to put atotal period to the power of the covenanters, and diffipate the parliament, 
which, with great pomp and folemnity, they had affembled at St. Johnfton, 

Wartte the fire was thus kindled in the north of the ifland, it blazed our 
with no lefs fury in the fouth; and the parliamentary and royal armies, as foon as. 
the feafon would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of bringing their 
important quarrel to a quick decifion. ‘Fhe pafling the felf-denying ordinance 
had been: protracted by fo many debates and intrigues, that the fpring was far 
advanced before it received the fanétion of both houfes ; and it was thought dan- 
_ gerous by many to introduce fo near the time of action, fuch great innovations 
into the army. Had not the punctilious principles of Effex engaged him, amidft 
all the difguits which he received, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament ;. 
this alteration had not been effeGted without fome fatal accident : Since, not- 
withftanding the prompt refignation of his command, a mutiny was generally 
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apprehended. Fairfax, or, more properly {fpeaking, Cromwel under his riame, 
introduced,, at laft, the new model into the army, and threw. the whole troops in- 
to a different fhape.. From the fame men, new regiments and new companies 
were. formed, different officers appointed, and the whole.military force put into 
fuch hands, as,the independents could entirely rely on. - Befides members of par= 
liament who,were excluded, many officers unwilling. to ferve under the ‘new ge- 
xals, threw up their commiffions ; and unwarily facilitated the project.of putting 
the army entirely into the hands of that faction. ? 

Tuo’ the difcipline of the former parliamentary army was not contemptible, 
amore exact plan was introduced, and rigoroufly executed, by thefe new com- 
manders. Valour indeed was very generally diffufed over the one party as well as 
the other, during this period : Diicipline alfo was attained iby the forces of the 
parliament : But the perfection of the military art, in concerting the general plans 
of action,. and the operations of the field, feems fill, on both fides, to have been, 
in a great ’meafure, wanting. Hiftorians at leaft, perhaps from their own igno- | 
rance and inexperience, have not rematked anything but a headlong impetuous 


“conducts ‘each party hurrying toa battle, where valour and fortune chiefly de- 


termined the fuccefs.. The great ornament of hiftory; during thefe reigns, are 
the civil, not the military tranfactions. 


Mew modelof Never furely was a more fingular army aflembled, than that which was now 


the army. 


fet on foot by the parliament. To the greateft number of the regiments, chap- 
Jains were ‘not appointed + The officers aflumed the fpiritual duty, and united it 
with their milicary funétions. During all the intervals of action, they occupied 
themfelves in fermons, prayers, exhortations ; and the fame emulation, there, at- 
tended them, which, in the field, is fo neceflary to fupport the honour of that pro- 
feffion. Rapturous ecftafies fupplied the place of ftudy and refiection ; and while 
the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, they 
miftook that eloquence, which, to their own furprize, «s well as that of others, 
flowed in vpon them, for divine illuminations, and for illapfes of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Wherever they were quartered, they-excluded the minifter from his pulpit 
and, mounting that tribunal, conveyed their fentiments to the audience, with 
all the authority, which followed their power, their valour, their military ex- 
ploits, united to their appearing zeal and-fervour. The private foldiers, feized 
with the fame fpirit; employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruGing the 
Holy Scriptures, in @hoftly conferences; where they compared, the. progrefs of 
their fouls in grace, and mutually ‘ftimulated each other to farther adyaages in 
tie preat work of their falvation.. When marching to» battle, the whole field 
sefounded, as well with pfalms and fpiritual fongs adap-ed to the occulion, as 

with 
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with the inftruménts of military mufic; an@ each man endeavoured to-drown 
the fenfe of prefent danger, in the profpect of that crown of glory which was 
fet before him. In fo holy a caufe, wounds were efteemed meritorious; death, 
martyrdom ; and the hurry and dangers of action, inftead of banifhing their 
pious vifions, ferved rather to imprefs their minds more ftrongly with them. 


Tue royalifts endeavoured to throw a ridicule on this fanaticifm of the parlia- 
mentary armies, without being fenfible how much reafon they had to apprehend 
its dangerous confequences.. The forces, affembled by the King at Oxford, in 
the weft, and in other places, were equal, if not fuperior, in number, to their 
advertaries ; but actuated by a very different fpirit, That licence, which had 
been introduced by the want of pay, had rifen to a prodigious height among 
them, .and rendered them more formidable to their friends. than to their enemies. 
Prince Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the foldiery, had indulged the 
troops in very unwarrantable liberties: Wilmot, a man of: profligate. manners, 
had promoted the fame fpirit of diforder: And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, 
Sir Richard Granville, now carried it to the greateft pitch of enormity. In the 
weft efpecially, where Goring commanded, univerfal fpoil and havock were com- 
mitted ; and the whole country was laid wafte by the unbounded rapine of the 
army. All diftinétion of parties being in a manner dropped; the molt devoted 
friends of the church and monarchy wifhed there for fuch fuccefs to the parlia- 
mentary forces, as might put an end to thefe oppreflions. ‘The country people, 
defpoiled of their whole fubftance, flocked together in feveral places armed with 
clubs and ftaves; and tho’ they profeffed an enmity to the foldiers of both 
patties, their hatred was in moft places levelled chiefly againft the royalifts, from 
whom they had met with the worft treatment. Many thoufands of thele tu- 
multuous peafants were affembled in different parts of England; who deftroyed 
all fuch ftraggling foldiers as they met with, and much infefted the armies. 

Tuer difpofition of the forces on both fides, was as follows: Part of the 
Scotch army was employed in taking Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkthire : 
Part of it befieged Carlifle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas Glenham, Che- 
fter, where Biron commanded, had long been blockaded by Sir William Brereton y 
and was reduced to great difficulties. The King, being joined by the Princes, 

Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a confiderable army, about 15000 
men. Fairfax and Cromwel. were pofted at Windfor, with the new modelled 
army, about 22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerfet, defended 
by Blake, fuffered a long fiege from Sir Richard Granville, who commanded an 
army of about 8000 men; and tho’ the defence had been very obftinate, the 
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garrifon was reduced to the laft extremity. Goring commanded, in the weft, an 
army of nearly the fame number, 

On opening the campaign, the King formed the proje@t of relieving Chefter ; 
Fairfax, that of relieving Taunton. The King was firft in motion, When he 
advanced to Draiton in Shropfhire, Biron met him, and brought intelligence, that 
his approach had raifed the fiege, and that the parliamentary army was drawn off. 
Fairfax, having reached Salifbury in his road weftward, received orders from 
the committee of both kingdoms, appointed for the management of the war, to 
return and lay fiege to Oxford, now expofed by the King’s abfence. He obey- 


ed, after fending Colonel Weldon to the weft, with a detachment of 4000 men. 


On Weldon’s approach, Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 
army was upon him, raifed the fiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to receive relief: But the royalifts, being reinforced 
with 3000 horfe under Goring, again advanced to Taunton, and fhut up Wel. 
don, with his fmall army, in that ruinous place. 


Tue King having effected his purpofe with regard to Chefter, returned fouth- 
wards; and, in his way, fat down before Leicefter, a garrifon of the parliament. 
Having made a breach in the wall, he ftormed the town on all fides ; and, after 
a furious affault, the foldiers entered {word in hand, and committed all thofe difor- 
ders, to which their natural violence, efpecially when enflamed by refiftance, is f 
much addicted. A great booty was taken and diftributed among them: Fifteen 


‘hundred prifoners fell into the King’s hands. This fuccefs, which ftruck a ereat. 


terror into the parliamentary party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he 
was beginning to approach ; and march towards the King, with an intention of 
offering him battle. The King was advancing towards Oxford, in order to raife 
the fiege, which he apprehended was now begun; and both armies, ’ere they 


were aware, had advanced within fix miles of each other. A council of war was 


called by the King, in order to deliberate concerning the meafures which he 
fhould purfue. On the one hand, it feemed more prudent to delay the combat ; 
becaufe Gerard, who lay in Wales with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a 
little time, to join the army.; and Goring, it was hoped, would foon be mafter 
of Taunten, and having put the weft in full fecurity, would then. unite his 
forces to thofe of the King, and give him an inconteftable fuperiority over the 
enemy. On the other hand, Prince Rupert, whofe. boiling ardour {till pufhed 


him on. to battle, excited the impatient humour of the nobility and gentry, of 


which the army was full; and urged the many difficulties under which the roy- 
alifts laboured, and from which nothing but a victory: could relieve them: The 
| refolution 
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refolution was formed to give battle to Fairfax; andthe royal army immediately Chap. IX. 
advanced upon him: | 1045. 
Ar Nafeby was fought, with forces nearly equal, this decifive and well-dif-, ... 
puted field, between’ the King and parliament. The main body of the royalifts Nafeby. 
was commanded by the King: The right wing, by Prince Rupert: The left, by 
Sir Marmaduke Lanedale. Fairfax, feconded by Skippon, placed himfelf in the 
main body of the oppofite army : Cromwel, in the right wing : Treton,:Crom- 
wel’s fon-in-law, in the left. The charge was begun, with his ufual«celerity 
and ufual fuecefs, by Prince Rupert. Tho’ Ireton made flout refiftance, and 
even after he was run through the thigh with a pike, ftill maintained the combat, 
till he was taken prifoner; yet’ was that whole wing’ broke, and purfued with 
precipitate fury by Rupert: He was even fo inconfiderate as to lofe time in fum- 
moning and attacking the artillery of the parliament, which had been deft with 
a good esuard of infantry. The King led on his main body, and difplayed, in 
this action, all the conduct of a ‘prudent general, and-all the valour of a ftout 
foldier. Fairfax and Skippon-encountered him, and well fupported that repu- 
tation, which they had acquired. Skippon, being dangeroufly wounded, was 
defired by Fairfax to leave the field ; but declared that he would remain there as long 
as one man maintained his ground. The infantry of the parliament was broke, 
and prefied upon by the King; till Fairfax, with great prefence of mind, brought 
up the referve and renewed the combat... Mean while, Cromwel, having led on 
his troops to the attack of Langdale, overbore the force of the royalifts, and 
by his prudence improved that advantage, which he had gained by his valour. 
Having purfued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached fome troops 
to prevent their rallying s he turned back upon the King’s infantry, and. threw 
them into the utmoft confufion. One regiment alone preferved its order unbro- 
ken, tho’ twice defperately affailed by Fairfax: And that general, excited by fo 
{teddy a refiftance, ordered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to give them a 
third charge in front, while he himfelf attacked them in rear. Fhe regiment. was 
broke. Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an enfign, and, having feized the 
colours, gave them to a foldier to keep for him. The foldier afterwards boafting 
that he had won this fpoil, was reproved by Doyley, who had: feen the action : 
Lit bim retain that honour, faid Fairfax, I have to day acquired enough befide. 
Prince Rupert, fenlible too late of his error, left the fruitlefs attack on 
the enemy’s artillery, and joined the King, whofe, infantry was now totally dii- 
comfited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to defpair, and cried aloud 
to them, Ove charge more, and we recover the day. But the difadvantages, under 
which they laboured, were too evident; and they could by no means be induced 
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to renew the combat. ' Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave the ¢ic- 
tory tothe enemy. The flain, on the fide of the parliament, exceeded thofe 
on the fide of the King: ‘They loft a thoufand men; he not above eight hun- 
dred. But Fairfax made 500 officers prifoners and 4000 privatemen: Took all 
the King’s artillery and ammunition, and totally diffipated his infantry : So that 
icarce any victory could be more compleat, than that which he obtained. 

A.monc the other {poils, was feized the King’s cabinet, with the copies of his 
letters to the Queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be publifhed. 
‘Phey chole, no-doubt, fuch of them as they thought would reflect mot difho- 
nour upon him: Yet upon the whole, the letters are wrote with delicacy and 
tendernefs, and give an advantageous idea both of the King’s genius and morals, 
A mighty fondnefs, *tis true, and attachment, he expreffes to his confort, and 
often profefies that he never would embrace meafures, difagreeable to her: But 
fuch declarations of civility and confidence are not always tobe taken in a literal 
fenfe. And fo legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of God and man, 
may, perhaps, be excufable towards a woman of beauty and fpirit, even tho» 
fhe was a papitt, | 

Fue Athenians, having intercepted a letter wrote by their enemy, Philip of 
Macedon, to his wife Olympia; fo far from being moved by a curiofity of pry- 
ing into the fecrets of that relation, immediately fent the letter to the Queen un- 
opened, Philip was not their fovereign; nor were they enflamed with that violent 
animofity againft him, which attends all civil commotions. 


AFTER the battle, the King retreated with that body of horfe, which fe- 
mained intire, firft to Hereford, then to Abergavenny ; and remained fome time 
in Wales, from the vain hope of raifing a body of infantry in thofe harrafled and 
exhaufted quarters. Fairfax, having firft retaken Leicefter, which was furren: 
dered upon articles, began to deliberate concerning his future enterprizes. A 
Jetter was brought him, wrote by Goring to the King, and unfortunately entruft: 
ed to a fpy of Fairfax. Goring informed the King, that, in three’ weeks time, 
he hoped to be mafter of Taunton ; after which he would join his Majefty with 
all the forces of the weft; and entreated him, in the mean while; to avoid com- 
ing to any action with the enemy. This letter, which, had it been fafely deli- 
vered, had probably prevented the battle of Nafeby, ferved now to direé& the 
councils of Fairfax. After leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz and Roffeter, 
with orders to attend the King’s motions, he marched immediately to the weft, 
with a view of faving Taunton, and fupprefling the only confiderable farce 
which now remained to the royalifts. , 


In 
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In the beginning of the campaign, Charles, apprehenfive of the event, had Chep: IX. 
fent the Prince of ‘Wales, now fifteen years of age, to the weft, with the. title 1045; 
of general, and had given orders, if he was preffed by the enemy, that he fhould 
make his efcape into.a foreign country, and fave one part of the royal family 
from the violence of the parliament... Prince Rupert. had thrown. himéelf into 
Briftol, -with an intention of defending that important city. Goring. command- 
ed the army before Taunton. 

On Fairfax’s approach, the fiege of Taunton was raifed; and the reyalifts retir~1oth of July, 
ed ta Lamport, an open town in the county of Somerfet. Fairfax attacked them 
in that poft, beat them from it, killed about.300 men, and took 1400 prifoners. 

After this advantage, he fat down before Bridgewater,.a towa eficemed ftrong, 

and of great confequence in that country. Having entered the outer-town by 

{torm, Windham the governor, who had retired into the inner, immediately ca- 

pitulated, and delivered the place to Fairfax. The garrifon, to the number of 23d of Jity, 
2600 men, were made prifoners of war. 

F airrax having taken Bath and-Sherborne, refolved to fit down: before Bri- 
{tol ; and made great preparations for an enterprize, which, from the ftrength of the 
earrifon, and the reputation of Prince Rupert, the governor, was deemed of 
the Jaft importance, But, fo precarious m moft men is this quality of military 
courage! a poorer defence was not made by any town, during this whole war’: 
And the general expectations were here extremely difappointed. No fooner had 
the parliamentary forces entered the lines by ftorm, than the Prince capitulated, 
and delivered up the city to Fairfax. A few days before, he had wrote a letter , .. 
to the King, in which he undertook to defend the place for four months, if no oe ae 
mutiny obliged him to furrender it. Charles, who was forming ichemes, and'Surrender of: 
collecting forces, for the relief of Briftol, was aftonifhed at fo unexpected an event, Briftol. 
which was little lefs fatal to his party than the defeat at Nafeby. Full of indig- 
nation, he inftantly recalted ‘all Prince Rupert’s commiffions,: and fent him: a pafs 


to go beyond fea. 
Tue King’s affairs now went faft to ruin in all quarters. Carlifle, after an 
obftinate fiege, being furrendered* to the Scotch, they marched fouthwards, and: 
laid fiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raife it om the King’s approach; . 
And this was the laft glimpfe of fuccefs, which attended his arms. Having 
marched to the relief of Chefler, which was a-new befieged by the parliamentary 
forces under Colonel Jones; Pointz attacked his rear, and forced him to give 
battle. While the fight was continued with great obftinacy, and victory feemed’, ,.4 o¢ Sept, 
to incline to the royalifts; Jones fell upon them from the other fide; and put them 
| to 


* 28th of June, 
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Chap. IX. to rout, with the lofs of 600 flain and 1000 ptifoners. The King, with the re. 
Apts: mains of his broken army,: fled to Newark, and from thence efcaped to Oxford, 
where he fhut up himfelf during the winter feafon. 

THe news, which he received from all fides, were no lefs fatal than thofe 
events, which pafied, where he himfelf was prefent. . Fairfax: and Cromwel; af: 
ter the furrender of Briftol, having divided their forces, the former marched 
weftwards, in order to compleat the conqueft of Devonfhire and Cornwal; the 
latter attacked the King’s garrifons which lay to the eaft of Briftol. . The De- 
vizes was furrendered to Cromwel ; Berkeley caftle was taken by ftorm,; Wine 
chefter capitulated ; Bafing-houfe was entered fword in hand: And all thefe mid- 
die counties of Eneland were, ina little time, reduced to obedience under the 
parliament. | 


1646. Tne fame rapid and uninterrupted fuccefs attended Fairfax. The parliamen- 
sis at by tary forces, elevated by paft victories, governed by the moft rigid difcipline, met 
Fairfax. with no equal oppofition from troops, difmayed by repeated defeats, and corrupt- 

ed by licentious manners. Having beaten up the quarters of the royalifts at 

z3th of Jan. Bovey-Tracy,. Fairfax fat down before Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it 

by ftorm. Poudram caftle being taken, and Exeter blockaded on all fides; 

Hopton, a man of merit, who now commanded the royalifts, having advanced 

roth Feb. to its relief’ with an army of 8000 men, met with the parliamentary army: at 

Torrington; where he was defeated, and all his foot fcattered, and he himfelf 

with his horfe obliged to retire into Cornwall. Fairfax followed him, and vigo- 

roufly purfued the victory. Having inclofed the royalifts at Truro, he forced the 

whole army, confifting of 5000 men, chiefly cavalry, to furrender upon terms. 

The foldiers, delivering up their horfes and arms, were allowed to difband, and 

received twenty fhillings a-piece, to carry them to their own houfes. Such of the 

officers, as defired it, had paffes to retire beyond fea: The others, having pro- 

mifed never more to bear arms, payed compofitions to the parliament *, and. 

procured their pardon. And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which com- 

pleated the conqueft of the weft, marched, with his victorious army, to the 

centre of the kingdom, and fixed his camp at Newbury. The Prince of 

Wales, in purfuance of the King’s orders, retired to Scilly, then to Jerfey ; 

from whence he went to Paris; where he joined the Queen, who had fied thi- 

ther from Exeter, at the time the Earl of Effex conducted the parliamentary 

army to the weft. | 

| | | In 

* Thefe compofitions were different, according to the demerits of the perfon: But’ by: a. vote 

= of the houfe they could not be under two year’s rent of the delinquent’s eftate. Journ. 11th of Au- 
get 1648. 
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In the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by furprize : Chefter fur- 
rendered : Lord Digby, who. had attempted, with 1200 horfe, to break into 
Scotland and join Montrofe, was defeated at Sherburn, in Yorkthire, by Colo- 
nel Copley ; his whole forces feattered; and he himfelf obliged to fly, firtt to 
the ifle of Man, and thence into Ireland. News too arrived that Montrofe him- 
felf, after fome more fuccefies, was at laft routed ; and this only remaining hope 
of the royal party finally extinguifhed. 

Wuen Montrofe defcended into the fouthern counties, the covenanters, af. 
fembiing their whole forces, met him with a numerous army, and gave him battle,. 
but without fuccefs, at Kilfyth*. This was the moft compleat victory which 
Montrofe ever obtained. The royalifts put to fword fix thoufand of their ene- 
mies, and-left the covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. © The whole 
kingdom was fhook with thefe repeated fuccefies ; and many noblemen, who: 
fecretly favoured the royal cayfe, now declared openly for it, when they. faw-a 
force able to fupport them. The Marquefs of Douglafs, the Earls of Annan.. 
dale and Hartfield, the Lords, Fle ning, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many 
others, flocked to the royal ftandard, Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave li- 
berty to all the prifoners, which were there detained by the covenanters., A- 
mong the reft, was the Lord Ogilvy, fon to Airly, whofe family had contributed 
extremely to the victory, obtained at Kilfyth. | 

Davip Lesty was detached from the army in England, and. marched -to the- 
relief of his diftrefied party in Scotland. Montrofe advanced ftill farther to the: 
fouth, allured by vain hopes, both of rouzing to arms the Earls of Hume, Tra» 
quaire, and Roxborough,. who had promifed to join him 5 and of obtaining from: 
England fome fupply of cavalry, of which he ttood. in great need, By the.ne- 
gligence of his fcouts, Lefly, at Philip-haugh. in the Forreft, furprized his army,, 


Chap. IX: 
1646, 


much diminihed in numbers, from the defertion of the Highlanders, who had~ 
retired to the hills, according to cuftom, in. order to fecure their plunder... 


After a fharp conflict, where Montrofe exerted the.mof heroic valour, his. forces 
were routed by Lefly’s cavalry +.. And. he himfelf was obliged. to fly with 
his broken forces into the mountains; where he again prepared himfelf for new 
battles and new enterprizes. 

THE ¢ovenanters ufed the victory with great rigour.. Their prifoners, Sip 
Robert Spotifwood, fecretary .of ftate, and fon to the late primate,. Sir Philip: 
Nifbet,, Sir William. Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel..Gordon,.-Andrew Guthrys: fon: 
to the bifhop of Murray, William Murray, fon td the Earl of Pullibardine, 
were condemned and executed.. The fole crime, imputed ‘to the fecretary, was. 


the 
* 15th of Auguit 1645. > 13th of Sept. 164°, 


Defeat of 


Montrof.- 
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Obap. IX. the delivering to Montrofe the King’s commiffion to be captain-general of Scot- 
94° Jand: Lord Qeilvy, who was again taken prifoner, would have uncergone: the; 
{ame fate, had:not his Gifter found “means: to ‘procure his -efcape, by changing 
cloaths with him. For this inftance of courage and dexterity, fhe met with very 
harfh ufage. The clergy follicited the parliament that more, royalifts might be 

executed ; but could not obtain: their requeft *. 


Arrer all thefe repeated difaiters, which, every where, befe! the royal party, 
there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune: could exercife her 
e2dof March. rigour. Lord Aftley with a {mall army of yooo men, chiefly cavalry; march- 
ing to Oxford, in order to join the King, was met at Stowe by Cclonel Mor- 
ean, and utterly defeated ; himfelf being taken prifoner. “* You have done your 
<< work,” faid Aftley to the parliamentary officers; “‘ and may now go to play, 
‘¢ unlefs you choofe to fall out among yourfelves.”” 3 
Tue condition of the King, during this whole winter, was, to the laft de- 
oree, difaftrous and melancholy. As the dread of ills is commonly more op- 
preffive than their real prefence, perhaps in no period of his life wzs he more 
juftly the object of compaffion. His vigor of mind, which, tho’ it fometimes 
failed him in aéting, never deferted him in his fufferings, was what alone fupport- 
ed hint; and he was determined, as he wrote to. Lord Digby, if he could not 
live as a king to die like a gentleman; nor should any of his friends, he faid, 
ever have reafon to bluth for the prince, whom they had fo unfortunately fer- 
ved+. The murmurs of difcontented officers, on the one hand, harrafled their 
unhappy fovereign ; while they over-rated thefe fervices and fufferings, which, 
they now faw, muft, for ever, be unrewarded: The affectionate daty, on the 
other hand, of his more generous friends, who refpected his misfortunes and his | 
virtues, as much as his dignity, muft have wrung his heart with new forrow ; 
when he reflected, that fuch difinterefted attachment would fo foon be expofed to 
the rigour of his implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which hz made for 
a peaceful and equitable accommodation with the parliament, ferved to no pur- 
pofe; but to convince them that the victory was intirely in. their hands. ‘They 
deigned not to make the leaft reply to févéral of his meffages, in which he de- 
fired a paffport for commiffioners. At laft, after reproaching him with the 
blood that was fhed during the war, they told him, that they were preparing 
bills for him, and his paffing them would be the beft pledge of his inclina- 
tion towards peace: In other words, he muft yield at difcretion. He. defired 
a perfonal treaty, and offered to came to London, upon receiving a fafe conduct 
for himfelf and his attendants: They abfolutely refufed him accefs, and iffued 


. orders 
* Guthry’s Memoirs. + Carte’s Ormond, val. iii, No. 433. 
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orders forthe guarding, ‘that is, feizing, his perfon, in cafe he fhould attempt 
to vilit them. . A new accident, which happened in Ireland, ferved to inflame the 
minds of men, and to increafe: thofe calumnies, with which his enemies: had fo 
much loaced him, and which he ever regarded as the moft grievous part of :his 
misfortuncs. 

Arter the ceffation with the Irifh rebels, the King was defirous of conclud- 
ing a final peace with them, and obtaining their affiftance in England: And he 
gave authority to Ormond, Lord lieutenant, to promife them an abrogation of 
all the prnal laws, enacted againft catholics; together with the fufpenfion of 
Poining’s ftatute, with regard to fome particular bills, which fhould be agreed on. 
Lord Herbert, created Earl of Glamorgan, (tho’ his patent had not yet paffed 
the feals) having occafion for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the King con- 
fidered thit this Nobleman, being a catholic and allied to the beft Irith families, 
might be of fervice: He alfo forefaw, that farther conceflions with regard 
to religion might probably be demanded by the bigotted Irifh; and that as thefe 
conceffion;, however neceffary, would give great fcandal to the proteftant zea- 
Jots in histhree kingdoms, it would be requifite both to conceal them during 
fome time, and to preferve Ormond’s character by giving privately authority to 
Glamorgm to conclude and fign thefe articles. But as he had a better opinion 
of Glamagan’s zeal and affection for his fervice, than of his capacity, he in- 
joined him to communicate all his meafures to Ormond; and tho’ the final con- 
clufion of the treaty muft be performed only in Glamorgan’s own name, he was 
required :o be directed, in the fieps towards it, by the opinion of the Lord 
lieutenant . Glamorgan, bigoted to his religion, and pafMfionate for the King’s 


fervice, bit guided.in thefe purfuits by no manner of judgment or difcretion, 


fecretiy, of himfelf, without any communication with Ormond, concluded a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the King’s name, that the 
Irith fhould enjoy all the churches, which they had ever been in pofleffion of, 
fince the commencement of their infurrection ; on condition that they fhould 
affift the Xing in England with a body of ten thoufand men. This tranfaétion 
was divuked by accident. The titular archbifhop of Tuam being killed by a 
fally of the garrifon of Sligo, the articles of the treaty were found among his 
baggage, and were immediately publifhed every where, and copies of them fent 
over to tle Englifh parliament. The Lord lieutenant and Lord Digby, fore- 
feeing tht clamour which would be raifed againft the King, committed Gla- 
morgan ‘o prifon, charged him with high treafon for his temerity, and main- 
tained thit he had acted altogether without any authority from his Majefty. The 

Vou. |. ce ae Englith 
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Englith parliament likewife negle&ted not fo favourable an opportunity of re- 
viving the old clamour with regard to the King’s favour of popery, and accufed 
him of delivering over, in a manner, the whole kingdom of Ireland to that 
hated fect. The King told them, ‘* That the Earl of Glamorgan having made 
‘* an ofter:unto him to raife forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to condué 
** them into England for his Majefty’s fervice, had a commifiion to that pur- 
‘* pofe, and to that purpofe only, and that he had no commiffion at all to treat 
‘* of any thing elfe, without the privity and direction of the Lord lieutenant, 
** much lefs to capitulate any thing concerning religion, or any property be- 
** longing either to church or laity.” * Tho’ this declaration feems to be agree- 
able to the ftricteft truth, it gave no fatisfaction to the parliament; and fome 
hiltorians, even at prefent, when the antient bigotry is univerfally abated, are. 
defirous of reprefenting this very innocent tranfaction, in which the King was 
engaged by the moft violent neceffity, as a ftain on the memory of that unfor- 
¢unate prince +. 

| Havine 


* Birch, p. 119. 

# Dr. Birch has wrote a treatife on this fubjeét, with all that care and accuracy, by: which he has’ 
been enabled to throw light on many paffages of the Fnoelifh hiftory. It is mot my bufinefs to op- 
pofe any facts contained in that gentleman’s performance, I fhall only preduce arguments,. which — 
prove that Glamorgan, when he received his private commiflion, had injunctions from the King to_ 
act altogether in concert with Ormond. 1. It feems to be imply’d in the very words of the commif- 
fion. Glamorgan is empowered and. authorifed to treat and conclude with the confederate Roman 
catholics m Ireland, * If upon neceflity any (articles) be condefcended ihhto, wherein the King’s 
** lieutenant cannot fo well be feen in, as not fit for us at prefent publickly to own.” Here no ar- 
tucles are mentioned, which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and 
the King publickly to be feen in, and to avow. 2. The King’s proteftation to Ormond, ought, 
both on account of that prince’s chara@er, and the reafons he afgns, to have the greateft weight, The 
words arethefe, ‘* Ormond, I cannot but add to my long letter, that, upon the word of a chriftian, 
“* I never intended Glamorgan fhould treat any thing without your approbation, much lefs without 
“your knowledge. For befides the injury to you, I was always diffident of his judgment (tho’ I 
** could not think him fo extremely weak ‘as now to my coit I have found ;) which you may ealily 
‘* perceive in a pofifcript of a letter of mine to you.” Carte, vol. ii, App. xxii. Tt is impofiible, 
that any man, who has the leaft pretenfions to honour, however he might diffemble with his enemies, 
would affert a faifchood in fo folemn a manner to his beit friend and fubjeét; efpecially where that 
perfon muft have had opportunities of knowing the truth. The letter, whofe poflicript is mentioned 
by the King, is to be found in Carte, vol. ii. App. xiii. 3. Mr, Carte has publifhed a whole feries 
of the King’s correfpondence with Ormond, from the time that Glamorgan came into Ireland ; and 
it4s evident that Charles all along confiders the lord lieutenant as the only perfon who was condug- 
ing the negotiations with the Irith. The 31 of July 1645, after the battle of Nafeby, being re- 
duced to great firaits, he writes earneltly to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain conditidns 
mentioned, much inferior to thofe granted by-Glamorgan ; and to come over himfelf with all the. 
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Havine loft all hope of prevailing over the rigour of the parliament, cither 
by arms or by treaty, the only refource, which remained to the King, confilted 
in the inteftine diffentions, which ran very high among the parties. Prefbyte- 
rians and independents, even before their victory was fully compleated, fell into 
high contefts about the divifion of the fpoil, and their religious as well as civil 
difputes, agitated the whole nation. 

Tuer parliament, tho’ they had very early abolithed epifcopal authority, had 
not, during fo long atime, fubftituted any other in its place; and their com- 

Ff fa mittees 


Irith he could engage in his fervice. Carte, vol. iii, No. 400. ‘This would have been a great abfurdity, 
if he had already fixed a different canal, by which, on very different conditions, he propofed to eftablif 
apeace. On the 22d of Oétober, as his diftreffes multiply, he fomewhat enlarges the conditions, tho’ 
they fill fall fhort of Glamorgan’s : A new abfurdity! See Carte, vol. i. p. 411 4. Bat what is equi- 
valent to a demonftration, that-Glamorgan was con{fcious that he had no powers to conclude a treaty on 
thefe terms, or without confulting the lord licutenant, and did not even expect, that the King would ra- 
tify the articles, is the defeazance, which he gave to the Irifh council at the time of figning the treaty. 


«© The Earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby to oblige his Majefty other than he himfelf 


* fhall pleafe, after he has received thefe 10,000 men, as a pledge and teflimony of the faid Roman 
<‘ catholics’ loyalty and fidelity to his Majefty ; yet he promifes faithfully, upon his word and honour, 
<¢ not to acquaint his Majefty with this defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to 
‘¢ induce his Majelty to the granting of the particulars in the faid articles: But that done, the faid 
<¢ commiffioners difcharge the faid Earl of Glamorgan, both in honour and confcience, of any far- 
«+ ther engagement to them therein; tho” his Majeity fhould not be pleafed to grant the faid par- 
‘© ticulars in the articles mentioned; the faid Earl having given them affurance, upon his ward, ho- 
<* nour, and voluntary oath, that he would never, to any perfon whatfoever, difcover this defeazance 
és in the interim without their confents.” Dr. Birch, p. 96. All Glamorgan’s view was to get 
troops for the King’s fervice, without hurting his own honour or his mafter’s. The wonder only 1s, 
why the Irifh accepted a treaty, which bound no body, and which the very perfon, who concludes 
it, feems to confefs he does not expect to be ratified. They probably hoped, that the King would 
fom their fervices, be more eafily induced to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to confent te 
its conclufion. 

This note is fomewhat different from that publifhed in the firft edition. On a review, I do noe 
find that the King ever pofitively affirmed that Glamorgan’s powers were forgeries. He fays nor 
{> in his @eclaration to the parliament above-cited. In his Letter to Ormond and the Irifh councils 
he feems even to acknowledge their reality ; at leaft fays that he might poflibly have given him fome 
powers to treat; tho’ he always enjoined him to a in fubordination to the lord lieutenant. Cartes 
vol. iil. p. 425. 

Dr. Birch, in page 360, has publifhed a letter of the King’s to Glamorgan, where he fays, 
«< Howbeit [ know you cannot be but confident of my making good all inftructions and promifes to 
«¢ you and the nuncio,” But it is to be remarked, that this letter is dated in April 5, 16465 after 
there had been a new negotiation entered into by Glamorgan and the Irifh, and after a provifional 
treaty had even been concluded between them. See Dr. Birch, p- 179. The King’s affurances, there- 
fore, can plainly relate only to this recent tranfaction, ‘The old treaty hadJong been difavowed by 
the King, and fuppofed by all parties to be annulled, 
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Chap, IX. mittees of religion had hitherto affumed the whole ecclefiattical jurifdiction :' But 

they now eftablifhed, by an ordinance, the prefbyterian government. in all its 

Eeclefiattical forms of congregational, claffical, provincial, and national aflemblies: The whole 

aia inhabitants of each parifh were ordered to meet and chufe elders, on whom, to- 

: gether with the minifter, was beftowed the intire direGtion of all fpiritual con- 
cerns within the congregation. A number of neighbouring parithes, commonly 
between twelve and twenty, formed a claflis; and the court, which governed 
this divifion, was compofed of all. the minifters, together with two, three, or 
four elders chofen from each parifh. The provincial affembly retained an in- 
{pection over feveral neighbouring clafles, and was compofed intirely of clergy- 
men: The national affembly was conftituted in the fame manner ; and its au- 
thority extended over the whole kingdom. ’Tis probable, that the tyranny exer- 
cifed by the Scotch clergy, had given warning not to allow laymen a place in 
the provincial or national affemblies; left the nobility and more-confiderable 
gentry, folliciting a feat in thefe great ecclefiaftical courts, fhould beftow a con- 
fideration upon them, and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to 
the parliament. In the inferior courts, the mixture of the laity might ferve ra- 
ther to temper the zeal of the clergy. 

Burt tho’ the prefbyterians, by the eftablithment of parity amone the eccle- 
fiaftics, were fo far gratified, they were denied fatisfa@tion in feveral other points, 
on which they were extremely intent. The aflembly of divines had voted pret- 
bytery to be of divine right: The parliament refuled their affent to that decifion. 
Selden, Whitelocke, and-other political reafoners, aflifted by the independents, 
had prevailed in this important deliberation. They thought, that had the bi- 
goted religionifts been able to get their heavenly charter recognized, the pref- 
byters would foon become more dangerous to the magiftrate than had ever been 
the prelatical clergy. Thefe latter, while they claimed to themfelves a divine 
right, admitted of a like origin to civil authority : The former, challenging to 
their own order a celeftial pedigree, derived the legiflative power from no more 
dignified a fource than the voluntary affociation of the people. 
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Unper colour of keeping. the facraments from profanation, the clergy of aly 
chriftian fects had affumed, what they call the power of the keys, or the right 
of fulminating excommunication. ‘The example of Scotland was fufficient warn- 
ing for the parliament to make provifion againtt fo fevere a tyranny. They 
determined, by an Ordinance, all the cafes in which excommunication could be 
ufed. They allowed of appeals to the parliament from all ecclefiaftical courts. 
And they appointed commiffioners in each province, to. judge of .fuch,cafes:as 

6. fell 
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fell not within their ordinance, So much civil authority, intermixed with the Chap. IX, 
ecclefiaftical, gave difguft to all the zealots. i 

But nothing was attended with more univerfal fcandal than the propenfity of 
many in the parliament towards a toleration of the proteftant feGtarics. The 
prefbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chrift refemble 
Noah’s ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all unclean beatts. « They infifted, 
that the leaft of Chrift’s truths was fuperior to all political confiderations, They 
maintained the eternal obligation of their covenant to extirpate herefy and. fchifm. 
And they menaced all their opponents with the fame rigid perfecution, of which 
they had, themfelves, fo loudly complained, when held in fubjection by the hie- 
rarchy. 

So great prudence and referve, in fuch material points, does great honour to 
the parliament ; and proves, that, notwithftanding the prevalence of bigotry 
and fanaticifm, there were. many members, who had more enlarged views, and 
paid regard to the civil interefts of fociety. Thefe men, uniting themfelves to 
the enthufiafts, whofe genius is naturally averfe to clerical ulurpations, retained 
fo jealous an authority over che aflembly of ‘divines, that they allowed them ne- 
thing but the liberty of tendeting-advice, and would not entruft them even with 
the power of electirg their own chairman or his fubftivute, or of fupplying the 
vacancies of their own: members. 

Wuite the difputes were canvaffed by theologians, who engaged in their fpi- 
ritual contefts every order of the ftate; the King, tho’ he entertained hopes of 
reaping advantage from thefe divifions, was much at a lof§ what fide it would be 
moft for his intereft to comply with. The prefbyterians were, by their princi- 
ples, the'leaft averfe to regal authority ; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation 
of prelacy: The independents were refolute to lay the foundations of a ré- 
publican government ; but as they pretended not to erect themfelves into a nati- 
onal church, it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleration, they would 
admit the re-eftablifhment of the hierarchy. So great attachment had the King 
to epifcopal jurifdiction, that he was ever inclined to put it in ballance even with 
his-own power and kingly office. 

But whatever advantage he might propofe to reap from the divifions of the par- 
liamentary party, he was apprehenfive, that it would come too late, to fave him 
from that deftruétion with which he was inftantly threatened. Fairfax was approach- 
ing with a powerful and victorious army, and was taking the proper meafures 
for laying fiege to Oxford, which muft infallibly fall into his hands. Tobe taken 

aptive and led in triumph by his infolent enemies, was what C harles juftly ab- 
horred ; and every infult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthu- 
fiattic 
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fiaflic foldiery, who hated his perfon, and defpifed his dignity. In this defperate 
extremity, he embraced a meafure, which, in any other fituation, might juftly 
Jie under the imputation of imprudence and indifcretion. 


Montrevitue, the French minifter, interefted for the King’ more by the 
natural fentiments of humanity, than any inftructions from his court, which 
feemed rather to favour the parliament, had follicited the Scotch generals and com- 
miffioners, to give protection to their difireffed fovereign; and having received 
many general profeffions and promifes, he had always tranfmitted thefe, perhaps 
with fome exaggeration, to the King. From his fuggeftions, Charles began to 
entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to the Scotch army, which at 
that time lay before Newark. He confidered that the Scotch nation had been 

the} 


exact of him. In all difputés, which had paffed about fettling the terms of 
peace, the Scotch, he heard, had ftill adhered to the milder fide, and had en- 
deavoured to foften the rigour of the Eng!ifh parliament. Great difguft alfo, on 
other accounts, had taken place between the nations; and the Scotch found, 
that, in’ proportion as their affiftance became !efs neceffary, lefs value was put 
upon them. The progrefs of the independents gave them great alarm; and they 
were fcandalized to hear their beloved covenant {poken of, every day, with lefs 
recard and reverence, The refufal of a divine right to prefbytery, and the in- 
fringing ecclefiaftical difcipline from political confiderations, were, to them, the 
fubject of much offence; and the King hoped, that, in their prefent difpofition, 
the fight of their native prince, flying to them in this extremity of diftrefs, would 


rouze every {park of generofity in their bofom, and procure him their favour and 
protection. 


In order to.conceal his intention, orders were given at every gate in Oxford, 
for allowing three perfons to pafs ; andin the night, the King, accompanied only 
with Dr. Hudfon and Mr, Afhburnham, went out at that gate, which leads to 
London. He rode before a portmanteau, and called himfelf Afhburnham’s fer- 
vant. Hie pafied thro’ St. Albans, Henley, and came fo near London as Harrow 
on the Hill. He once entertained fome thoughts of entering into that city, and 
of throwing himfelf on the mercy of the parliament. But at laft, after paf- 
fing thro’ many crofs roads, he arrived at the Scotch camp before Newark. The 
parliament, hearing of his efcape from Oxford, iffued rigorous orders, and 
threatened with inftant death, whoever fhould harbour or conceal him. 
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Tue Scotch generals and commiftioners affeéted great furprize at the appear- 
ance of the King: And tho’ they payed him all the exterior refpect due to his 
dignity, they inftantly put a guard upon him, under colour of protection $ and 
mace him in reality a prifoner. They informed the Englith parliament of this 
unexpected incident, and affured them, that they had entered into no private 
treaty with the King. They applied to him for orders to Bellafis, governor of 
Newark, to furrender his town, now reduced to extremity ; and the orders 
were inftantly obeyed. And hearing that the parliament laid claim to the en 
tire difpofal of the King’s perfon, and that the Englith army were making fome 
motions towards them ; they thought proper to retire northwards, and fixed their 
cainp at Newcaftle. 

Tuts meafure was very agreeable to the King ; and he began to entertain 
hopes of protection from the Scotch. He was particularly attentive to the be- 
haviour of their preachers, on whom all! depended. It was the mode of that age 
to make the pulpit the fcene of hews; and on every great event, the whole 
Scripture was ranfacked by the clergy, for pafiages applicable to the prefent occa- 
fion. The firft minifter who preached before the King, chofe thefe words for 
his text. ‘* And behold all the men of Iirael came to the king, and faid unto 
‘© him, Why have our brethren, the men of Judah, ftolen thee away, and have 
‘“* brought the king and his houfhold, and all David’s men with him, over 
<¢ Jordan. And all the men of Judah anfwered the men of Ifrael, Becaufe the 
“¢ king is near of kin to us; wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? Have 
<¢ we eaten at all of the king’s coft? or hath he given us any gift ? And the men 
‘¢ of Ifrael aniwered the men of Judah, and faid, we have ten parts in the king, 
«* and we have alfo more right in David than ye: Why then did ye defpife us, 
«© that our advice fhould not be firft had in bringing back our king? And the 
‘< words of the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the men of Ifrae] *, 
But the King foon found, that the happinefs of the allufion chiefly had tempted 
the preacher to employ this text, and that the covenanting zealots were no wife 
pacified towards him. »Another preacher,» after infolently reproaching him te 
his face, with his mifgovernment, ordered this pfalm to be fung ; 
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The King ftood up, and called for that pfalm which begins with thefe words, 


Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray; 
For men would me devour: 


The good natured audience,. in pity to fallen majefty, fhowed, for once, greater 
deference to the King than to the minifter, and fung the pfalm which the former 
had called for *. 

Cuarues had very little reafon to be pleafed with his fituation. Not only he 
found himfelf a prifoner, very narrowly guarded: All his friends were keeped at 
a diftance ; and no intercourfe, either by letters or conver(ation, was allowed 
him with any one, on whom he could depend, or, who was fufpected of any at- 
tachment to him. The Scotch generals would enter into no confidence with 
him; and ftill treated him with diftant ceremony and feigned refpect. And 
every propofal, which they made him, tended farther to his abafement and his 
ruin. | | 

Tury required him to iffue orders to Oxford, and all his other garrifons, com, 
manding their furrencer to the parliament : And the King, fenfible that their 
refiftance was to very/little purpofe, willingly complied. ‘The terms which were 
given to moft of them, were honourable ; and Fairfax, as far as lay in his power, 
was very exact in obferving them. Far from allowing violence ; he would not 
even permit infults or triumph over the unfortunate royalifts ; and by his gene; 
rous humanity, fo cruel a civil war ended, in appearance, very calmly, between 
the parties. | 

Ormonp having received like orders, delivered Dublin, and other forts, into 
the hands of the parliamentary officers. Montrofe alfo, after having experienced 
ftill more variety of good and bad fortune, threw down his arms, and retired 
out of the kingdom. 7 

Tus Marquefs of Worcefter, a man paft eighty-‘our, was the Jaft who 
fabmitted to the authority of the parliament. He defended Raglan caftle to 
extremity ; and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguft. Four. years, 
a few days excepted, were now elapfed, fince the King firft erected his ftandard 
at Nottingham. So long had the Britifh nations, by civil and religious quar- 
rels, been occupied in fhedding their own blood, and laying wafte their mother- 


country. 
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THE parliament and the Scotch laid their propofals before the King. They Chap. 1X. 


were fuch as a captive, entirely at mercy, could expeét from the moft inexorable 
victor: Yet were they little worfe than what were infifted on before the battle 
of Nafeby. The power of the fword, inftead of ten, which the King now of- 
fered, was demanded for twenty years, together with a right to levy whatever 
money the parliament fhould think proper for the fupport of their armies. The 
other conditions were, in the main, the fame with thofe which were formerly of- 
fered. to the King. 


Cuar-es faid, that propofals, which introduced fuch important innovations 
in the conftitution, demanded time for deliberation: The commiflioners replied, 
that he muft give his anfwer in ten days. He defired to reafon about the mean- 
ing and import of the terms: They informed him, that they had no power of 
debate; and required peremptorily his confent or refufal. He requeited a per- 
fonal treaty wich the parliament; They threatened, that, if he delayed compli. 
ance, the parliament would, by their own authority, fettle the nation, 

Wat the parliament was moft intent upon, was not the treaty with the 
King, to whom they paid little regard ; but that with the Scotch nation. Two 
important points remained to be fettled with them ; their delivery of the King, 
and the eftimation of their arrears. 

Tue Scotch pretended, that, as Charles was King of Scotland as well as of 
England, they were intitled to an equal vote in the difpofal of his perfon: And’ 
that, in fuch a cafe, where the titles are equal, and the fubje@ indivifible, thé 
preference was due to the prefent poffeffor. ‘The Englifh maintained, that; the 
King, being in England, was comprehended within the jurifdiGtion of that king- 
dom, and could not be difpofed of by any foreign nation. A delicate queftion 
this, and what furely could not be decided by precedent; fince fuch a fituation 
is not, any where, to be found in hiftory. 7 

As the Scotch concurred with the Englifh, in impofing fuch rigorous condi+ 
tions on the King, that, notwithftanding his unfortunate fituation, he {till refu- 
fed to accept of them; it is certain, that they did not defire his freedom ; hor 
could they ever intend to join lenity and tyranny together, in fo inconfiftent’ 4 
manner. Before the fettlement of terms, the adminiftration muft be poffeffed 
intirely by the parliaments of both kingdoms; and how iscompatible that fcheme 
with the liberty of the King,‘ is eafily imagined. To carry hima prifoner into 
Scotland, where few forces could be fupported in order to guard him, was 
meafure fo full of inconvenience and danger, that, even if the Englifh had con- 
fented to it, it muft have appeared to the Scotch nation alcogether ineligible : 
And how could fuch a plin be fupported in oppofition to England, poffefied of 
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fuch numerous, and victorious armies, which were, at that time, or at leaf, 
feemned to be, in intire union with the parliament ? The only expedient, it is ob- 
vious, which the Scotch could embrace, if they fcrupled intirely to abandon 
the King, was immediately to, return, fully. and cordially, to their allegiance ; 
and, uniting themfelves with the royalifts of both kingdoms, endeavour, by force 
of arms, to reduce the Englith parliament to more moderate conditions : But be- 
Gdes that this meafure was full of extreme hazard; what was it but inftantly 
ro combine with their old enemies againft their old friends, and in a fit of 
romantic generofity, overturn what, with fo much expence of blood and trea- 
fure, they had, during the courle of fo many years, been fo carefully erect- 
ing? 

Bur, tho’ all thefe releGtions occurred to the Scotch commiffioners, they re- 
{elved to prolong the difpute, and to keep the King as a pledge for thofe arrears, 
which they claimed from England, and which they were not likely, in the pre- 
fent difpofition of that nation, to obtain by any other expedient. The fum, by 
their account, amounted to two millions: For they had received very little re- 
gular pay, fince their entrance into England. “And tho’ the contributions which 
they had levied, as well as the price of their living on free quarters, muft be de- 
ducted ; yet ftill the fum, wh'ch they infifted on, was very confiderable. After 
many difcuffions, it was, at laft, agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they fhould 
accept of 400,000 pounds, one half to be paid inftantly, another within a twelve- 
month. 

Great pains were taken by the Scotch, (and the Englifh complied with their 
pretended delicacy) to make this eftimation and payment of arrears appear @ 
quite different tranfaction from that for the delivery of the King’s perfon: But 
common fenfe requires, that they fhould be regarded as one and the fame. ‘The 
Englifh, it is evident, had they not been previoufly aflered of receiving the King, 
would never have parted with fo confiderable a fum, and, while they weakened 
themfelves, by the fame expedient have ftrengthened a people, with whom they. 
fhould afterwards have fo material an intereft to difculs. 


Tus the Scotch nation underwent, and {till undergo (for fuch grievous ftaing 
are not eafily wiped off) the reproach of felling their King, and bargaining their 
prince for money. In vain, did they maintain, That this money was, on ac- 
count of former fervices, intirely their due ; that, in their prefent fituation, no 
other meafure, without the utmoft indifcretion, or even apparent ruin, could be 
embraced ; that tho’ they delivered their King into the hands of his open ene- 
mies, they were themfelves as much his open enemies as thofe to whom they 
farrendered him, and their common. hatred againft him had long united the 

two 
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two parties in ftrict alliance with each other. They were ftill anfwered, that Chap. 1X. 
they made ufe of this fcandalous expedient to obtain their wages; and that, Ne 
after taking arms, without. any provocation, again{t their eveieigit who had 

ever loved sad cherifhed them, they had deferved|y fallen into a fituation, from 

which they could not extricate themfelves, without either uifamy or impru- 

dence. 

Tue infamy of this bargain had fixch influence on the Scotch parliament, that 
they once voted, that the King fhould be protected and his liberty infifted on, 
But the general aflembly interpofed, and pronounced, that, as he had refufed 
the covenant, which was preffed-on him, it became not the godly to concern 
themfelves about his fortunes. After this declaration, it behoved the parhament 
to retract their vote. 

Inteniicence of the final refolution of the Scotch nation to deliver him up, 
was brought to the King; and he happened, at that. very time, to be playi 
at chefs*. Such command of temper did he enjoy, that he continued his game 
without interruption ; and none of the bye-ftanders could perceive, that the 
letter, which he perufed, had brought him news of any confequence. The Eng- 
lith commiffioners, who, fome days after, came to take him under their cuftody, 
were admitted to kifs his hands ; and he received them with the fame grace and 
chearfulnefs, as if they had travelled on no other errand, but to pay court te 
him. The old Earl of Pembroke in particular, who was one of them, he con- 
gratulated on his ftrength and vigour, that he was ftill able, during fuch a fea- 
fon, to perform fo long a journey, in company with fo many young: people. 
This felf-command of Charles was united to perfect candour and fincerity : 
Otherways, it had merited but {mall praife. 


Tut King, being delivered over by the Scotch to the Englifh commiflioners 6,4, 
was conduéted, under a guard, to Holmby, in the county of Northamp- 
ton. On his journey, the whole country flocked to behold him, moved partly "8 ka 
by curiofity, partly by compaffion and affection. If any {tll retained rancoursectch: 
acainft him, in his prefent condition, they pafied in filence , while his. well- 
withee: more generous than pradent, accompanied his march with tears, with 
acclamations, na with prayers for his fafety-+. That antient fuperftition like- 
wife, of defiring the king’s touch in fcrophulous diftempers, feemed to acquire 
frefh credit among the people, from the general tendernefs, which began to pre- 


vail for this virtuous and unhappy monarch, 


Geg? ‘THE 


* Burnet’s hiftory of the Hamiltons, + Ludlow, Herbert, 
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Tue commiffioners rendered his confinement at Holmby very rigorous; dif- 
miffing all his antient fervants, debarring him from all vifits, and cutting off all 
communication with his friends or fam'ly. The parliament, tho’ earneftly ap- 
plied to by the King, refufed to allow his chaplains to attend him; becaufe they 
had not taken the covenant. The King refufed to affift at the fervice, exercifed 
according to the Directory; becaufe he had not, as yet, given his confent to that 
mode of worfhip. Such religious zeal prevailed on both fides!’ And fuch was 
the divided and diftraéted condition, to which it had reduced the King and peo- 
mle! 

Durine the time, that the King remained in the Scotch army at Newcaftle, 
died the earl of Effex, the difcarded, but ftill powerful and popular general of 
the parliament. His death, in this conjuncture, was a public misfortune. Fully 
fenfible of the mifchievous extremities, to which affairs had been carried, and of 
the worfe confequences, which were {till to be apprehended ; he had refolved to. 
conciliate a peace, and to correét, as far as poffible, all thofe ills, to which, from 
miftake, rather than any bad intentions, he had himfelf fo much contributed, 
The prefbyterian or the moderate partysamong the commons, found themfelves, 
confiderably weakened by his death: And the {mall remains of authority, which: 
Kill adhered to the houfe of. peers, were, in a manner, wholly extinguifhed, 
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Mutiny of the army——The King feized by Foyce. The army march 
againft the parliament. The army fubdue the parliament. The 
King flies to the ifle of Wight. Second civil war. Invafion from 





























Scotland. The treaty of Newport. The civil war and invafion 
reprefed The King feized again by the army. The houfe purged. 











The King’s trea. Zand execution, And character. 


HE dominion of the parliament was of very fhort duration. No fooner 

had they fubdued their fovereign, than their own fervants rofe up againit 
them, and tumbled them from their flippery throne. The facred boundaries of 
the laws beine once violated, nothing remained to confine the wild projects of 
zeal and ambition. And every fucceffive revolution became a precedent for that 
which followed it. 


In proportion as the terror of the King’s power decayed, the divifions between 


independent and prefbyterian became every day more apparent; and the neuters 
found it, at laft, requifite to feek fhelter in one or the other faction. Many 
new writs were iffued for ele€tions, in room of members, who had died, ot 


were difqualified for adhering to the Kings yet ftill the prefbyterians retained the 


fuperiority among the commons: And all the peers, except Lord Say, were 
efteemed of that party. The independents, to whom all the inferior fectaries ad- 
hered, predominated in the army: And the troops of the new model were uni- 
verfally affeéted with that enthofiaftic fpirit. To their affiftance did the indepen- 
dent party, among the commons, chiefly truft, in their projects for acquiring the 
afcendant over thetr antagonifts. : 


No fooner were the Scotch retired, than the prefbyterians, feeing every thing 


reduced to obedience, began to talk of difmiffing a confiderable part of the ar- 
my: And, under pretence of eafing the public burthens, levelled a deadly blow 
at the oppoffte faction. They propofed to embark a ftrong detachment, under 
Skippon and Maffey, for the fervice of Ireland: They openly declared their im- 


tention of making a great reduction of the remainder *. It was even imagined, 
that 


* Fourteen thoufand men were only propofed to be kept up ; 6000 horfe, 6000 foot, and’ 2000 
aagoons. Bates, 


1047. 
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that another new model of the army was projected, in order to regdm to the 
prefbyterians, that fuperiority, which they had fo imprudently loft by the for- 
mer, 

Tue army had {mall inclination to the fervice of Ireland;/a country barba- 
rous, uncultivated, and laid .wafte by maffacres, and civil commotions: They 
had lefs inclination to difband, and to renounce that pay, which, having earned 
it thro’ fatigues and dangers, they now propofed to enjoy in eafe and tranquilli- 
tye And moft of the officers, being raifed from the dregs of the people, had 
no other profpect, if deprived of their commiffion, than that of returning to 
languifh in-their native poverty and obfcurity. 

THeEse motives of intereft acquired additional influence, and became more 
dangerous to the parliament, from the religious fpirit, by which the army was 
univerfally animated. - Among the generality of men, educated in regular, civi« 
lized focieties, the fentiments of fhame, duty, honour, have confiderable autho- 
rity, and ferve to counterballance and direct the motives, derived from private 
advantage: But, by the predominancy of enthufiafmreantong the parliamentary 
forces, all thefe falutary principlesdoft their credit, and were regarded as mere 
human inventions, yea moral inftirutions, fitter for heathens than for chriftians. 
The faint, refigned over to a fuperior guidance, was at full liberty to gratify 
all his appetites, difguifed under the appearance of pious zeal.- And, befides 
the ftrange corruptions engendered by this fpirit, it eluded and loofened all the 
ties of. morality, and gave intire fcope, and even fanction to the felfifhnefs and 
ambition, which fo commonly adhere to the human mind. 

THE military confeflors were farther encouraged in difobedience to fuperiors, 
by that fpiritual pride, to which a miftaken piety is fo fubject. They were not, 
they faid, mere janizaries, mercenaay troops inlifted for hire, and to be difpofed 
of at the will of their paymafers. Religion and liberty were the motives, 
which had excited them to.arms; and they had a fuperior right to fee thole 
bleffings, which they had pufchafed with their blood, enfured ¢o future genera- 
tions. By the fame title, that the prefbyterians, in contradiftin@tion to the roy- 
alifts, had appropriated to themfelves the epithet of the godly, or the well-affected: 
The independents did now, in contradiftinétion to the prefbyterians, aflume this 
magnificent appellation, and arrogate all the afcendant, which naturally belongs 
£0 if. | | 

Hearinc of parties in the houfe of commons, and being informed, that the 
minority were friends to the army, the majority enemies; the troops naturally 
interefted themfelves in that dangerous diftin@tion, and were eager to give the 
4 | duperiotity 
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fuperiority to their partizans: . Whatever hardfhips they underwent, tho’ perhaps 
derived from inevitable neceffity, were afcribed toa fettled defign of opprefling 
them, and refented as an effect of the animofity and malice of their antagonifts, 


NotwiTuHsTANDING the great revenue, which accrued from taxes, aflefiments, 
fequeftrations, and compofitions, confiderable arrears were due to the army; and 
many of the private men, as well as officers, had near a twelvemonth’s pay {till 
owine them. The army fufpected, that this deficiency was purpofely contrived, 
in order to oblige them to live on free quarter; and, by rendering them odious 
to the country, ferve as a pretence for difbanding them. When they faw fuch 
members, as were employed in committees and civil offices, accumulate great 
fortunes, they accufed them of rapine and public plunder. And, as no plan was 
pointed out by the commons for the payment of arrears, the foldiers dreaded, 
that, after they were difbanded or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who pre- 
dominated in the houfee, would intirely-defraud them of their right, and opprels 


them with impunity. 


Chap. X, 
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On this ground or pretence did the firft commotions begin in the army. A Mutiny of 
petition, addreffed to Fairfax the general, was handed about ; defiring an indem.-the army. 


nity, and that ratified by the King, for any illeeal a€tions, of which, during the 
courfe of the war, the foldiers might have been guilty; together with fatisfaction 
in-arrears, freedom from preffing, relief of widows, and maimed foldiers, and 


pay till difbanded. The commons, aware of what combuftible materials the 


army was compofed, were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combination, 
they knew, if not checked in its firft appearance, muft be attended with the 
moft dangerous confequences, and muft foon exalt the military above the civil 


authority. Befides fummoning fome officers to anfwer for this attempt, they im-),..6, 40. 


mediately voted, that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions 
upon the parliament, and to obftruét the relief of Ireland; and they threatened 
to proceed againft the promoters of it, as enemies to the ftate, and difturbers of 
public peace. This declaration, which may be efteemed violent, efpecially as 
the army had fome ground for complaint, produced very fatal effects. The fol- 
diers lamented, That they were deprived of the privileges of Englifhmen ; that they 
were not allowed fo much as to reprefent their grievances; that, while petitions 
from Effex and other places were openly encouraged againit the army, their 
mouths were ftopped ; and that they, who were the authors of liberty to the na- 
tion, were reduced, by a faction in parliament, to the moft grievous fervitude. 
Iw this difpofition was the army found by Warwic, Dacres, Maffey and other 
commifioners; who were fent to make them propofals for entering into the fer- 


vice of Ireland. Inftead of inlifting, the generality objected to the terms ; demand. 
ec 
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ed an indemnity ; were clamorous for their arrears: And, tho’ they exprefled 
no diffatisfaction againft Skippon, who was appointed commander, they difco- 
vered much ftronger inclination to ferve under Fairfax and Cromwel. Some of- 
ficers, who were of the prefbyterian party, having entered into engagements for 
this fervice, could prevail on very few of the foldiers to inlift under them. And, 
as they all lay under the grievous reproach of deferting the army, and betraying 
the interefts of their companions ; the reft were farther confirmed in that confe- 
deracy, which they had formed. 
To petition and remonftrate being the moft cautious way of conduéting a con- 
federacy, an application to parliament was drawn by near 200 officers ; in which 
they made their apology, with a very imperious air, afferted their right of peti- 
tioning, and complained of that imputation thrown upon them by the former 
divtaration of the lower houfe. The private men likewife of fome regiments fent 
2 letter to Skippon; in which, together with infifting on the fame topics, they 
lament, that defigns were formed again{t them and many of the godly party in 
the kingdom ; and declare, that they could not engage for Ireland, till they were 
fatished in their expectations, and had their juft defesgranted. ‘The army, in 
a word, felt their power, and refolyed to be matters. | 


Tue parliament too refolved, if poflible, to preferve their dominion ; but, 
being deftitute of power, and not retaining much authority, it was not eafy for 
them to employ any expedient, which could contribute to their purpofe. The 
expedient, which they now made ufe of, was the worft imaginable. They fent 
Skippon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the slid ougrist at Saffron- 
Weldon in Effex; and empowered them to make offers to the army, and inquire 
into the caufe of its diffempers. Thefe very generals, at leaft the three laft, were 
fecretly the authors of all the difcontents ; and failed not to foment thefe dior- 
ders, which they pretended to appeafe. By their fuggeftion, a meafure was em- 
braced, which, at once, reduced matters to extremity, and rendered the mutiny 
incurable. , 

In oppofition to the parliament at Weftminfter, a military parliament was 
formed. Together with a council of the principal officers, which was-appointed 
after the model of the houfe of peers; a more free reprefentative of the army 
was compofed, by the election of two private men or inferior officers, under the - 
title of agitators, from each troop or company. By this means, both the ge- 
ral humour of that time was gratified, intent on plans of imaginary republics’ ; 
and an eafy method contrived for conducting underhand, and propagating the 
fedition of the army. 
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Tus terrible court, when affembled ; having: firft. declared, that they found C12 
no Ais ills in the army, but many grievances, under which it laboured ; imme- 

iately voted the offers of the parliament unfatisfactory. . Hight weeks pay alone, 
they faid, was promifed ;.a fmall portion of fifty-fix weeks, which they pretended 
to be their due: No vifible fecurity was given for the remainder : And having 
been declared public enemies by the commons, they might hereafter be pro- 
fecuted as fuch, unlefs the declaration was recalled, Before matters 
height, Cromwel had pofled up to London, under pretence of laying before 
the parliament the riding aiceuiines of the army. 

Tue parliament ‘made one vigorous effort more, to try the force of their au- 
thority:. They voted, that all the troops, which did not: engage for Ireland, 
fhould inftantly be difbanded in their quarters. At the fame time, the council 
of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to pro- 
vide for their common interefts.. And while they thus prepared themfelves for 


1 


oppofition to the parliament, they ftruck a blow, which at once decided the 


ia 


victory in their 1aAVOUF, 


. vT an £ Tit & 
A party of five hundred horfe appeared at Holmby, conducted by one Joyces ae io 
who had once been a taylor by profeffion; but was now advanced to the rank tized by 
of cornet, and was an active agitator in the ar Bs Without.being oppofed by Joy<e 


the guard, whofe affcctions were : ill on the fame fide; Joyce came into the King’s 
prefence, armed with piftols, and told him, that he mutt} immediately go along with 
him, dither ? faid the King. To the army; replied Joyce. By what warrant ? afked 
the King. Joyce pointed to the foldiers, whom he brought along; tall, hand- 
fome, and well accoutered. Your warrant, faid Charles {miling, 7s wrote in fait 
charatters, lesible without {pelling! ‘The pa irliamentary commiffioners came into 
the room: They afked Joyce, whether - had any orders from the eee P 
He faid, No: From the general? No: By what authority he came? He made 
the fame reply as to the King: They would write, they faid, to the parliament t6 


wt 


know their Lanes ure. You may do fo, replied Joyce; but in the mean time the ‘King 
mujt immediate ly go with me. Refiftance was vain. The King, after protractine 
the time as long as he could, went into his coach; and was fafely conducted to 
the army, who were haitening to their rendezvous at Triplo-Heath near Cam- 
bridge. ‘Fhe parliament, informed of this event by their commifMfioners, were 
thrown into the utmoft confternation. 

,rRFAx himfelf was no lefs furprized at the King’s arrival. That bold 
aiehdsire, ‘xecuted by Joyce, had never been communicated tothe general. The 
orders were intirely verbal ; and no body ayow ed them. And, while every 
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one affected aftonifhment at the enterprize, Cromwel, by whofe council it had 
been directed, arrived from London, and put an end to their deliberations. 

ment with fuch profound diffimulation, with fuch refined hypocrify, that he had 
long deceived thofe, who, being themfelves very dextrous practitioners in the 
fame arts, naturally entertained the more fufpicion againft others. At every In- 
telligence of diforders in the army, he was moved to the higheft pitch of grief 
and of anger. He wept bitterly :. He lamented the misfortunes of his country: 
He advifed every violent meafure for fuppreffing the mutiny; and by thefe 
precipitant councils, at once evinced his own fincerity, and inflamed thofe 
difcontents, of which he intended to make advantage. He obtefted heaven and 
earth, that his devoted attachment to the parliament had rendered him fo odi- 
ous in the army, that his life, while among them, was in the utmoft danger; 
and he had very narrowly efcaped a confpiracy, formed. to affaffinate him. But 
information being brought, that the moft active officers and agitators were in- 
tirely his creatures, the parliamentary leaders fecretly refolved, that, next day, 
when he came to the houfe, an accufationfhould be entered againft him, 
and he fhould be fent to the Tower.” Cromwel, who, inthe etiam of his de- 
fperate enterprizes, frequently approached to the very brink of deftruétion, 
knew how to make the requifite turn with proper dexterity and boldnefs. Being 
informed of this defign, he haftened to the camp; where he was received with. 
acclamations of joy, and was inftantly invefted with the fupreme command both 
of general and army. 


T xis artful and audacious confpirator had conducted himfelf in the parlia- 


Farrrax, having neither talents himfelf for cabals, nor penetration to difco- 


- wer the cabals of sdiers. had given his confidence intirely to Cromwel; who, 
by the beft coloured pretences, and by the appearance of an open incerity and a. 


{fcrupulous confcience, impofed on the eafy nature of this brave and virtuous 
man. ‘The council of officers and the agitators were moved altogether by Crom- 
wel’s dire€tion, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By. his profound and 
artful conduét, he had now attained a fituation, where he could cover his enter- 
prizes from public view; and feeming either to obey the commands of his fupe- 
rior officer, or yield to the movements of the foldiers, could fecretly pave the 
way for his future greatnefs. While the diforders of the army were yet in their 
infancy, he kept at a diftance; left his counterfeit averfion might throw a damp 
upon them, or his fecret encouragement beget fufpicion in the parliament. As 
foon as they came to maturity, he openly joined the army ; and in the critical 
moment, ftruck that important blow of feizing the King’s perfon, and depri- 


ving the parliament of any refource by an accommodation with him. ‘Tho’ one 
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vizot fell of, another ftill remained, to cover his natural countenance. Where 
delay was requifite, he could employ the moft indefatigable patience: Where 
celerity was neceflary, he flew to adecifion. And by thus uniting tn his perfon 


- 
ia 


the moft oppofite talents, he was enabled to combine the moft contrary interetts 
in a fubferviency to his fecret purpofes. 


2 we + 
aiot 


Tue parliament, tho’ at prefent defencelefs, were poffeficd of many refources ; Th 
and time might eafily enable them to refift that violence, with which they were, a 
: the pz 
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threatened. Without farther deliberation, therefore, Cromwel advanced the ment. 


army upon them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans. 


Noruine could be more popular, than this hoftility, which the army com- 
menced againft the parliament. As much as that affembly was once the idol 
of the nation, as much was it now become the object of general hatred and 
averfion. 

Tue felf-denying ordinance had no longer been put in execution, than till 
Effex, Manchefter, Waller, and the other officers of that party, had refigned 
their cOmimifiom: Immediately after, it was laid afide by tacit confent ; and the 
members, fharing all offices of power and profit among them, proceeded with 
impunity in exercifing aéts of oppreffion on the helplefs nation. ‘Tho’ the ne- 
ceffity of their fituation might ferve as an apology for many of their meafures, 
the people, not accuftomed to fuch a fpecies of government, were not difpofed 
to make the requifite allowances. 


A fmail fupply of 100,000 pounds a-year could fcarce be obtained by the for- 
mer kings from the jealous humour of the parliaments ; and the Englifh, of all 
nations in Europe, were the leaft accuftomed to taxes: But this parliament, 
f-om the commencement of the war, according to fome computations, had levi- 
ed, in five years, above forty millions* 5 and yet were loaded with debts and 
‘scumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If thefe 
computations fhould be thought much exaggerated, as they probably are, the 
axes and impofitions were certainly far higher than in any former ftate of the 
Englith government ; and fuch popular exaggerations are, at leaft, a proof of 
popular difcontents. 

Hhhe Bur 

* Clement Walker’s hiftory of the two Juntos, prefixed to his hiftory of independency. This 4s 
an author of {pirit and ingenuity ; and being a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is very con- 
fderable, notwithftanding the air of fatyre; which prevails in his writings. This computation, how- 
ever, feems much too large: efpectaliy as the fequeitrations, during the time of war, could not be fo 
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Chap: X Bu the difpofal of this money was’ no lefs the object of general complaint 
1647. againft the parliament than the levying it. The fum of 300,000 pounds they 


a 


openly took, “tis afirmed *, and divided among their own members. | The com- 
mittees, to whom the management of the different branches of revenue was en- 
trufted, never brought in their accounts, and had unlimited power of fecreting 
whatever fums they pleafed from the public treafure-+. Thefe branches were 
needlefsly multiplied, in order to render the revenue more perplexed, to fhare. 
the advantages among greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds, of which they- 
were univerfally fafpedted 1 , 

Tue method of keeping accounts, practifed in the exchequer, was confef- 
fedly the exactcft, the moft antient, the beft known, and the leaft liable to fraud.. 
The exchequer was, for that rea ‘bee abolifhed, and the revenue. put under the. 
management of a committee, 





Tue excife was an odious tax, formerly unknown tothe ae ; and was now 
extended over provifions, and the common neceflaries of life. Near one half of. 
the goods and chattels, and at leaft one half of the lands, rents, and revenues, 
of the kingdom, had been fequeftredee"*T 0 great numbers of royalifts, all redrefs, 
for thefe fequeftrations was refufed: To the relt, the remedy could be obtained: 
only by paying large compofitions and fubfcribing the covenant ;. which th rey ab- 
horred. _ Befides the ruin and defolation of fo many antient and honourable fa- 
milies ; indifferent fpectators could not but blame the hardfhip of punifhing, 
with fuch feverity,, actions, which the law, in its ufual and molt undifputed in- 
terpretation, ftricily required of every fubject. 

T HE feverities too, exercifed againft the epifcopal clergy, naturally affected. 
the royalifts, and even all men of candor, in a fenfible manner. By the moft 
moderate computation **, it. appears, that above one half of the eftablifhed 
clergy had been turned out to beggary and want, for no other crime than their 
adherence to the civil and religious principles, in which they were educated s 
and for their attachment to thofe laws, under whofe countenance they had at 
firft embraced that profeffion. To renounce e pifcopacy and the liturgy, and to 
jubfcribe the covenant, were the only terms, which could fave them from fo ri- 
soreus a fate; and if the leaft mark of malignancy, as it was called, or affec- 

tion 

* Clement Walker’s hiftory of independency. 4+ Td. ibid, t Id. ibid. I| Id. ibid. 

** See John Walker’s attempt towards recovering an account. of the numbers and fufferings of 


tlie clergy. The parliament pretended to leave the fequeftered clergy a fifth of their revenue; but 


this author makes it fuficiently appear, that this provifion, fmall as it is, was never regularly paid 
the ejected clergy. 
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tion to the King; who fo intirely loved them, had ever efcaped their lips, even 

this hard choice was not permitted. The facred character which gives the 
i ; = 

priefthood fuch authority over mankind, becoming more veneiable from the ful- 


ferings, endured for the fake of principle, by thefe diftreffed royalifts, aggra- 
ated the general indignation againft their perfecutors, who had robbed them ot 


pofieffions, fecured to them by every law, human and divine, with which the 
nation had hitherto been acquainted. 

Bur what excited the mo% univerfal complaint was, the unlimited tyranny 
and defpotic rule of the country-committees. During the war, the difcreti 
power of thefe courts was excufed, from the plea of neceffity: But ¢t 
was reduced to defpair, when it faw neither end put to their duration, nor bounds 
to their authority. ° Thefe could fequefter, fine, imprifon, and.corporally pu- 
nifh, without law or remedy. “They interpofed in queftions of private property. 
Under colour of malignancy, they exercifed vengeance againft their private ene- 


mies, To the obnoxious, and fometimes to the innocent, they fold their pro- 


tection. ..Aind inftead of one ftar-chamber, which had: been abolifhed, a hun- 
dred were anew erected, fortified with better pretences, and. armed with more 
unlimited authority *. 

Covxp any thing have increafed the indignation sagainft that flavery, into 
which the nation, from the too eager purfuit of liberty, had fallen; it muft have 
been the reflection on the pretences, by which the people had fo long been de- 
luded. The fanétified hypocrites, who called their oppreffions the fpoiling 
the Egyptians, and their rigid feverity the dominion. of the Elect,  inter- 
larded all their iniquities with long and fervent prayers, faved themfelves from 
blufhing by their pious grimaces, and exercifed, in the name of the Lord, all 
their cruelty on men. An undifguifed violence could be forgiven: Butfuch a 
mockery of the underftanding,, fuch an abufe of religion, were, with men of 
penetration, objects of peculiar refentment. 


ryt . ° ~ _ _ > o> © > s \ry A : P 1 7 
Tus parliament, confcious of their decay in popularity, feeine a formidable 
oe - ‘ a ou 
armed force advance upon them, were reduced’ to defpair, and found al! their 
refources much inferior to the prefent neceflity. London {till retained a {trong 


A . ‘oe * , * ; ; s sleiec telton ai ll — 
attachment to prefbyterianiim ; and its militia, which was numerous, ana had 
acquired 


* Clement Walker’s hiftory of independency. Hollis. gives. the fame repretentation, as Walker, 
. . . of ae 3° . = saén L nt 
of the plundering, oppreffions, and tyranny of the parliament: Only, inftead of laying the fault 
: “7 s ~ 7 . - a Se rg 1 “<> <7 
on both parties, as Walker does, he afcribes it folely to the independent faclion. 4 he prefbyte- 
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rians indeed, being commonly denominated the moderate party, would probably be more mot 
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acquired reputation in the wars, had, by a late ordinance, been put into hands, 
in whom the parliament could intirely confide. ‘This militia were now called 
out, and ordered to guard the line, which had been drawn about the city, in 
order to fecure it againft the King. A body of horfe was ordered. to be in- 
{tantly levied. Many officers, who had been cafhiered by the new model of the 
army, offered their fervice to the parliament. An army of 5000 men lay in 
the north under the command of General Pointz, who was of the prefbyterian 
faction; but thefe were too diftant to be employed in fo urgent a neceffity. 
The forces, deftined for Ireland, were quartered in the weft; and, tho’ deemed 
faithful to the parliament, they alfo lay at a diftance.. Many inland garri- 
fons were commanded by officers of the fame party ; but their troops, being fo 
much difperfed, could, at prefent, be of no manner of fervice. The Scotch were 
faithful friends and zealous for prefbytery and the covenant ; but a very long time 
was required, “ere they could collect their forces, and march to the affiftance of the 
parliament. 

In this fituation it was thought more prudent to fubmityeand by compliance 
to ftop the fury of the enraged army...dherd€claration, by which the military 
petitioners had been voted» public enemies, was recalled, and erazed from the 
journal-book. “This was the firft fymptom which the parliament gave of fub- 
miffion ; and the army, hoping, by the terror of their name, to: effeé& all their 
purpofes, flopped at St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with their ma- 
fiers. | 

FiEtre commenced the encroachments of the military upon the civil authority. 
The army, in their ufurpations on the parliament, copied exa@tly the mo- 
del, which the parliament had fet them, in their recent ufurpations on the 
crown. 

Every day, they rofe in their demands. If one claim was granted, they 
had another ready, {till more’ enormous and exorbitant ; and were determined 
never to be fatisfied. At firft, they pretended only to petition for what con- 
cerned themfelves as foldiers: Next, they muft have a vindication of their 
characters Then, it was neceflary, that their enemies be punifhed: At laft, 
they claimed a right of modeling the whole government, and fettling the 
nation. 

-Tuey preferved, in words, all deference and refpe to the parliament ; 
but in reality, infulted them and tyrannized over them. That affembly 
they pretended not to accufe: It was only evil counfellors, who feduced.and 
betrayed it. 
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Tuey proceeded fo far as to name eleven members, whom, in general terms, 
they charged with high treafon, as enemies to the army and evil counfellors to 
the parliament. Their names were Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William 
Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Mafiey, 
Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nichols. Thefe were the very leaders of the pref- 
byterian party. 

Tuey infifted, that thefe members fhould immediately be fequeftred from 
parliament, and be thrown into prifon. The commons replied, that they could 
not, upon a general charge, proceed fo far, The army obferved to them, 
that the cafes of Strafford and Laud were direct precedents for that purpofe. “At 
laft, the eleven members themfelves, not to give occafion to difcord, begged leave 
to retire from the houfe; and the army, for the prefent, feemed {atisfied with 
this proof of fubmiffion. | 

PRETENDING, that the parliament defigned to levy war upon them, and 
to involve the nation again in blood and confufion, they required, that 
all new levies fhould be ftopped. The parliament complied with this de- 
mand. 


Tuerre being no figns of refiftance, the army, in order to fave appearances, 


- 


removed, at the defire of the parliament, to a greater diftance from London, 


and fixed their head quarters at Reading. ‘They carried the King along with 
them in all their removes. 
Tuat Prince now found himfelf in a better fituation than at Holmby, and 


eved 
J 
SO 
Co 

> 


1 attained fome greater degree of freedom, as well as of confideration witl: 
both parties. 

Az his friends had accefs to him: His correfpondence with the Queen was 
not interrupted: His chaplains were reftored, and he was allowed the ufe of 
the liturgy: His children were once allowed to vifit him, and pafied.a few days 
at Caverfham, where he then refided,. He hadsnot-feen the Duke of Glocefter, 
his youngett fon, and the Princefs Elizabeth, fince he left London, at the com- 
mencement of the civil diforders ; nor the Duke of York, fince he went to the 
Scotch army before Nev ark. No private man, unacquamted with the pleafures 
of acourt, and the tumult of a camp, more paffionately loved his family, than 
did this good Prince ; and fuch an inftance of indulgence in the army was ex- 
tremely orateful to him. Cromwel, who was witnefs to the meeting of the 
royal family, confeffed, that he never had been prefent at fo tender.a fcene; and 
he extremely applauded the benignity, which difplayed itfelf in. the whole dif- 
pofition and behaviour of Charles. 
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Tuar artful politician, as wel as the leaders of all parties, payed court tothe 
King’; and fortune, notwithftandmg all his calamities, feemed again to {mile 


i}. 
upon’him. ‘The parliament, afraid of his forming fome. actormodation with 
the army, fpoke to him in a more refpectful ftyle than formerly ; and invited 
him to refide at Richmond, and contribute his affiftance to the fettlement of the 
nation. Allthe chief officers treated him: with great regard, and talked every 
whereof reftoring him to his c re ywers and prerogatives, In the public de- 
clarations of the army, the fettlement of his revenue and authority was in- 
ifted on. The royalifts, every where, entertained hopes of the refloration 
of monarchy; and the favour, which they univerfally bore the army, con- 
tributed very much to difcourage the parliament, and to forward their fub- 
miffion. | 

Tuer King began to feel of what confequence he was. The more the national 
confufions increafed, the more was he. confident, that all parties would, at laft, 
have recourfe to his lawful authority, as the only-remedy for the public difor- 
ders. You cannot be without me, {aid he, on feveral occafions : 204 caynot com- 
pofe the nation but by my aff ‘Rance, A people ~iithoniiaemanaietette without 
liberty, a parliament witheut authority,<anarmy without a legal mafter : Dif- 
fractions every where, terrors, Cpprefiions, convulfions: From this fcene of 
confufion, which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, would be broughe 
to refleé&t on that antient povernmént, under which they and their anceftors had 
fo long enjoyed happinefs and tranquillity. 

Tuo’ Charles kept his ears open to all propofals, and expected to hold the 
ballance between the oppofite parties, he entertained more hopes of accommoda- 
tion with the army. He had experienced the extreme rigour of the : parliament, 
They pretended totally to annihilate his authority: ‘They had confined his per- 
fon. In both thefe particulars, the army fhowed more indulgence. None of 
his friends were debarred his-prefence. And in the propofals, which the cotn- 
cil of officers fent. for the fettlement of the nation, they infifted neitheron the 
abolition of epifcopacy, nor on the punifhment of the royalifts ; the two points 
to which the King had the moft extreme reluctance: And they demanded-that 
a Rae fhould be put to the prefent parliament, the event-for whichhe moft 
ardently longed. 

H1s conjunétion too feemed. more natural with the generals, than with that 
ufurping afiembly, who had fo long affumed the entire authority of the ftate, and 
who had declared their refolution ftill to continue mafters. By ratifying a few 


; ees pS * 
perfons with titles and preferments, he might draw over, he hoped, the'whole 
military power, and, in.an inftant, reinflate himfelf in his civil authority. “Bo 

Ireton 
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Treton he offered the lieutenancy of Ireland : To Cromwel, the garter, the title Ch2p X. 
of Earl of Effex, and the command of the army. Negotiations to this purpofe ~** 
were fecretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to hearken to them; and was 
pleafed to keep the door open for an accommodation, if the courfe of events 
fhould, at any time, render it neceffary. And the King, who had no fufpicion, 
that one, born a private gentleman, could entertain the daring ambition of feiz- 
ing a fceptre, tranfmitted thro’ a long line of monarchs ; indulged hopes, that he 
would, at laft, embrace a meafure, which, by all the motives of duty, intereft, 
and fafety, feemed to be recommended to him. 


Wuice Cromwel allured the King by thefe expectations, he ftill continued his 
fcheme of reducing the parliament to fubjection, and depriving them of all means 
of refiftance. To gratify the army, the parliament invefted Fairfax with the 
title of general in chief of all the forces in England and freland ,; and entrufted 
the whole military authority to a perfon, who, tho’ well inclined to their fervice, 
was no longer at his own difpofal. 

Tuty voted, that the troops, which, in obedience to them, had inlifted for 
Ireland, and deferted the rebellious army, fhould be difbanded, or, in other words, 
be punithed for their fidelity. The forces in the north, under Pointz, had already 
mutinied againft their general, and had entered into an affociation with that army, 
which was fo fuccefsfully employed in exalting the military above the civil au- 
thority. 

Tuat no refource might remain to the parliament, it was demanded, that 
the militia of London fhould be changed, the prefbyterian commiffioners difpla- 
ced, and the command reftored to thofe, who, during the courte of the war, had 
conftantly exercifed it. The parliament even complied with fo violent a demand, 
and paffed a vote in obedience to the army. 

By this unlimited patience, they propofed to temporize under their prefent 
difficulties, -and they hoped to find a more favourable opportunity for recovering 
their authority and influence: But the impatience of the city loft them all the 
advantage of their cautious meafures. A petition againft the alteration of the 
militia was carried to Weftminfter, attended by the apprentices and feditious mul- 
titude, who befieged the door of the commons; and by their clamour, noife, 
and violence; obliged them to reverfe that vote, which they had paffed fo lately. 
When gratified in this pretenfion, they immediately difperfed, and left the par- 
liament at liberty. 

N 0 fooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to Reading, than the army 
were putin motion, The two houfes being under reftraint, they were refolved, they 
faid, to vindicate, againft the fedirious citizens, the invaded privileges of parlia- 
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ment, and reftore that affembly to its juft freedom of debate and council. In 
their way to London, they were drawn up on Hounflow-Heath; a formidable 
army, twenty thoufand ftrong, and determined, without regard to laws or li- 
berty, to purfue whatever meafures their generals fhould dictate to them. Here 
the moft favourable event happened, to quicken and encourage their advance. 
The fpeakers of the two houfes, Manchefter and Lenthal, attended with eight 
peers, and about fixty commoners, having fecretly retired from the city, pre- 
fented themfelves wich their maces and all the enfigns of their dignity ; and com- 
plaining of the violence put upon them, applied to the army for defence and 
protection, They were received with fhouts and acclamations: Refpect was 
paid them as to the parliament of England: And the army being provided of 
fo plaufible a pretence, which, in all public tranfactions, is of great confequence, 
advanced to chaftife the rebellious city, and re-inftate the violated parliament. 

NerrHer Lenthal nor Manchefter were efteemed independents; and fuch a 
ftep in them was intirely unexpected. But they probably forefaw, that the army 
muft, in the end, prevail, and they were willing to pay court in time to that 
authority, which began to predominate inthe pation. 


Tue parliament, forced from their temporizing meafures, and obliged to re- 
fign, at once, or combat for their liberty and power, prepared themfelves with 
vigour for defence, and were determined to refift the violence of the army, 
The two houfes immediately chofe new fpeakers, Lord Hunfdon, and Henry’ 
Pelham: They renewed their former orders for inlifting troops : They appoint- 
ed Mafley to be commander; They ordered the trained bands to mann the 
lines: And the whole city was in a ferment, and refounded with military 
preparations. 


WHEN any intelligence aenred, that the army {topped or retreated, the fhout 
of One and all, ran with alacrity, from ftreet to {treet, among the citizens : 
When news came of their advancing, the cry of Ireat and capitulate was no lefs 
loud and vehement. The terror of an s anteeesal pillage, and even mafiacre, had_ 
feized the timid inhabitants. 


As the army approached, Rainfborow, being fent by the general over the ri- 
ver, prefented himfelf before Southwark, and was gladly received by fome fol- 
diers, who were quartered there for its defence, and who were refolved not to 
feparate their interefts from thofe of the army. It behoved then the parliament 
to fubmit. The army marched: in triumph thro” the city; but preferved the 
ereateft order, decency, and appearance of humility. They conducted to Weft- 
minfter the two fpeakers, who took their feats as if nothing had happened. The 
eleven impeached members, being accufed as caufes of the tumult, were expel- 
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“Jed; and moft.of them retired beyond fea: Seven peers were impeached ::The Chap. X. 
mayor, one fherriff, and three aldermen, fent to the Tower: Several citizens 1°47- 

and officers of the militia, committed to prifon: Every deed of the parliament 

annulled, from the day of the tumult till the return of the fpeakers: The lines 

about the city levelled: The militia reftored to the independents: Regiments 

quartered in Whitehall and the Meufe: And the parliament being reduced to 4. army 


regular formed fervitude, a day was appointed of folemn thankfgiving to God for fubdue the 
the reftoration of its liberty. parliament. 


Tue independent party exulted in their victory. Ihe whole authority of 
the nation, they imagined, was lodged in their hands; and they had a near 
profpect of moulding the government into that imaginary republic, which had 
long been the object of their wifhes. They had fecretly concurred in all encroach- 
ments of the military power; and they expected, by the terror of the fword, to 
impofe a more perfect fyftem of liberty on the reluctant nation. All parties, the 
king, the church, the parliament, the prefbyterians, had been guilty of errors, 
Gnce the commencement of thefe diforders: But it muft be confeffed, that this 
delufion of the independents and republicans was, of all others, the moft con- 
trary,to common fenfe and the eftablifhed maxims of policy. Yet were the 
leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the men in England 
the moft celebrated for profound thought and deep contrivance ; and by their 
well-coloured pretences and_profeffions, they had over-reached the whole na- 
tion. To deceive fuch men would argue a fuperlative capacity in Cromwel ; 
were it not, that, befides the great difference there is between dark, crooked 
councils and true wifdom, an exorbitant paffion for rule and authority will make 
the moft prudent overlook the dangerous confequences of fuch meafures as feem 
to tend, in any degree, to their own advancement. 


THe leaders of the army, having eftablifhed their dominion over the parlia- 
‘ment and city, ventured to bring the King to Hampton-Court ; and he lived, 
for fome time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and freedom. 
Such admirable equability of temper did he poflefs, that, during all the variety 
‘of fortune, which he underwent, no difference was perceived in his countenance 
or behaviour; and tho’ a prifoner, in the hands of his moft inveterate enemies, 
he fupported, towards all who approached him, the majefty of a monarch ; and 
that, neither with lefs nor greater itate, than what he had been accuftomed to 
maintain. His manner, which was not in itfelf popular or gracious, NOW ap- 
peared amiable, from its great meeknefs and equality. 
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Tue parliament renewed their applications to him, and prefented him with the 
ance; conditions, which they had offered at Newcaitle.» The King declined accept- 
fame and defired them to take the propofals of the army into confideration, and make. . 
them the foundation of the public fettlement. He ftill entertained -hopes, that 
his negotiations with the generals would be crowned with fuccefs; tho every 
thing, in that particular, bore daily a worfe afpeé&.. Moft hiftorians have thought, 
that Cromwel never was fincere in his profefions; and that, having, by force, 
rendcred himfelf mafter of the King’s perfon, and, by fair nectilaies, acquired 
the countenance. of the royalifts, he had employed thefe advantagesto. the en- 
flaving the parliament: And afterwards thought of nothing but the eftablifh- 
ment of his own unlimited authority, with which he eficemed the reftoration, 
and even life of the King, altogether incompatible. . This opinion, fo much war- 
ranted by the exorbitant ambition and profound diffimulation of his chara¢ter, 
meets with ready belief; tho’ *tis more agreeable to the narrownefs of human 
views, and the darknefs of futurity, to fuppofe, that this daring ufurper was 
suided by events, and did not, as yet, forefee, with any affurance, that unpa- 
ralleled greatnefs, which he afterwards attained. Many writers of that age 
have aflerted *, that he really intended’to ‘make a private bargain with the King ; 

, , es 


-* Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all thefe, efpecially the laft, being the declared. inveterate ene. 
mies of Cromwel, are the more to be credited, when they adv ance any faét, which may ferve to apo-~ 
fogize for his violent and criminal condué. ‘There prevails a ftory, that Cromwel intercepted a Iet- 
ter, wrote to the Queen, where the King faid, that he would firft raife and then deftroy Cromwel. 
But, befides that this conduct feems to contradict the character of the King, it is, on other accounts, 
totally unworthy of credit. It is firft told by Roger Coke, a very paffionate hiftorian, who wrote. 
fo late as the revolution, and who mentions it only as a rumour. _ In the Memoirs of Lord Broghill, 
we meet with another ftory of ar. intercepted letter, which deferves fome more attention, and agrees 
very well with the narration here given, It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to Roger Earl 
of Orrery. ‘ Lord Orrery, in the time of his greatnefs with Cromwel, juft after he had fo feafon- 
“‘ ably relieved him in his great diftrefs at Clonmel, riding out of Youghall one day with him and 
““ Treton, they fell into difcourfe about the King’s death. Cromwel thereupon faid more than once, 
“« that if the King had followed his own judgment, and had been attended by none but trufty fer- 
** vants, he had fooled them all; and that once they had a mind to have clofed with him, but, upon 
“* fomething that happened, fell off from thatdefign. Orrery finding them in good humour, and 

“* being alone with them, afked, if he might prefume to defire to seacet? why they would once have 
** clofed with his Majefty, and why they did not. Cromwel very freely told him, he would fatisfy 
‘« him in both his queries. The reafon (fays he) why we would have clofed with the King was this : 
‘ We found that the Scotch and pretbyterians began to be more powerful than we, and were likely 

‘« to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For this reafon we thought it beft to prevent them 
“ by offering frit to come in upon reafonable conditions: Bat whilf our thoughts were taken up. 
“wrth this ‘ubjcét, there came a letter to us from one of our Lo who was of the King’s 

bed- 
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a meafure, which carried the moft plaufible appearance both for his fafety and ad- 


vancement: But that he found. infuperable difficulties in reconciling to it, the wild 
humours of the army. © Theshorror and antipathy of thefe enraged fanatics hacs 
for many years, been artfully fomented. againft Charles; and tho’ their princi- 
ples were, on all occafions, eafily warped. and eluded by private intereft, yet was 
fome colouring requifite, and a flat contradiétion to all former profeffions and te- 
nets could not fafely be propofed to them.» * lis certain, at leaft, that Cromwel 
made ule of this reafon, why he admitted rarely of vifits from the King’s friends, 
and fhowed lefs favour than formerly to the royal caufe. Theragitaters, he faid, 
had rendered him odious to the army, and had reprefented him as a traitor, who, 
for the fake of private intereft, was ready to betray the cauie of God to the great 
enemy of piety and religion. Defperate projects too, he afferted to be fecrethy 
formed, for the murder of the King; and he pretended mucly to dread. left all 
his authority, and that of the commanding officers, would not be able to reftrain 


thefe enthufiatts from their bloody purpofes. 
INTELLIGENCE 


<€ bed-chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed that very day; that he could not 
‘* poffibly learn what it was, but we might difcover it, if we could but intercept a letter fent from 
«* the King to the Queen, wherein he informed her of his refolution ; that this letter was fowen up 
<“‘ in the fkirt of a faddle, and the bearer of it would come with the faddle upon his head, about ten 
<< of the clock that night, to the Blue Boar in Holbourn, where he was to take horfe for Dover. 
«« The meffenger knew nothing of the letter in the faddle, tho’ fome in Dover did. We were at 
<¢ Windfor (faid Cromwel) when we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it; Ere. 
«¢ ton and I refolved to take one trufty fellow with us, and to go in troopers habits to that inn. 
< We did fo; and leaving our man at the gate of the inn, (which had a wicket only open to let 
‘< perfons in and out) to watch and give us notice when any man came in with a faddie, we went 
«into a drinking-ftall. We there continued, drinking cans of beer, till about ten of the clock, 
«s when our centinel at the gate gave Us notice, that the man with the faddie was come. We role 
<< up prefently, and juft as the man was leading out his horfe faddled, we came up to him with drawn 
é& fwords, and told him, we were to fearch all that went in and out there ; but as he looked like an 
«¢ honeft man, we would only fearch his faddle and fo difmils him The faddle was ungist, we Car- 
« yied it into the ftall, where we had been drinking, and ripping open one of the fkirts, we, there 
«© found the letter we wanted. Having thus got it into-our hands, we delivered the man (whom we 
1) his faddle, told him he was an honett fellow, and bid him go about his 


«« had left with our centine: 

«© bufinefs ; which he did, purfuing his journey without more ado, and ignorant of the harm he 
«¢ had fuffered. We found in the letter, that his Majelty acquainted the Queen, that he was courted 
<¢ by both fa€tions, the Scotch prefbyterian s and the army 3 and that thofe which bade the faireft for 
« him fhould have him: but yet he thought he Mould clofe with the Scotch fooner thah with the 
<¢ other. Upon this we returned to Windfor ; and finding we were not like to have good terms from 
« the King, we from that time vowed his defiruStion.” * This relation fuiting well enough with 


‘ other paffages and circumftances at this time, I have inferted to gratify the reader's curiofity. 
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INTELLIGENCE being daily brought to the King of menaces thrown out by 
the agitators; he began to think of retiring from Hampton-Court, and. of put- 
ting himfelf in fome place of fafety. The guards were doubled upon him : The 
promifcuous concourfe of people reftrained: A more jealous care exerted in at- 
tending his perfon: All, under colour of protecting him from danger; but really 
with a view of making him uneafy in his prefent fituation: Thefe artifices foon 
operated the intended effect. Charles, who was naturally apt to be fwayed by 
council, and who had not then accefs to any good council, took fuddenly a refo- 
lution of withdrawing himfelf, tho’? without any concerted, at leaft, any rational 
{cheme,, for.the future difpofal of his perfon. Attended 6nly’ by Sir John 
Berkeley, Afhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton-Court; and his 
efcape was not difcovered, till near an hour after ;. when thofe, who. entered his 
chamber, found on the table fome letters directed to the parliament, to the ge- 
neral, and to the officer, wha had attended him, All night, he travelled thro’ 
the foreft, and arrived next day at Tichfield, a feat of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, where the Countefs dowager refided, a woman of great honour, to whom, 
the King knew, he might fafely entruft his_perfon. Before he arrived at this 
place, he had gone to the fea-coafts and éxprefled great anxiety, that a fhip, 
which he feemed to look for, had not arrived ; and from thence, Berkeley “and 


Leg, who were not in the fecret, conjectured, that his intention was to tranfport 
himfelf beyond fea. 


Tue King could not hope to remain long concealed at Tichfield : What mea- 
fure fhould ‘be next embraced, was the queftion. in the neighbourhood lay the 
ifle of Wight, of which Hammond was governor. This man was intirely de- 
pendent on Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married a daughter of the 
famous Hambden, who, during his life-time, had been an intimate ‘ignid of Crom- 
wel, and whofe memory was ever religioufly refpected by him. Thefe circum- 
{tances were very unfavourable: Yet, becaufe the governor was nephew to Dr. 
Hammond, the King’s favourite chaplain, and had acquired a good character in 
the army, it was thought proper to have recourfe to him, in the prefent exigence, 
when no other rational expedient could be thought of. Afhburnham and Berke- 
ley were difpatched to the ifland. They had orders not to inferm Hammond 
of the place, where the King lay concealed, till they had firft obtained a promife 
of him not to deliver up his Majefty, tho’ the parliament and army fhould re- 
quire him; but to reftore him to his liberty, if he could not defend him. This 
promile, it is evident, would have been a very flender fecurity :: Yet even with- 
out exacting it, Aihisurehhacn, imprudently, if not treacheroufly, brought Ham- 


mond to Tichfield ; and the King was obliged to put himfelf into his hands, and 


to 
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to attend hint'to Carifbroke-caftle in the ifle of Wight, where, tho’ received with 
great demonftrations of refpeé and duty, he was in reality a prifoner. 


Lorp CLARENDON is pofitive, that the King, when he fled from’ Hampton- 
Court, had no intention of going to thig ifland; and indeed, all the cireum- 
frances of that hiftorian’s narrative, which I have here followed, ftrongly favour 
this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles to the Earl of Laneric, fe- 
cretary of Scotland ; in which he plainly intimates, that that meafure was volunta- 
rily embraced, and even ‘nfinuates, that, if he had thought proper, he might 
have been in Jerfey or any other place of fafety *. Perhaps, he ftill confided 
in the promifes of the generals ; and flattered himfelf, that, if he were removed 
from the fury of the agitators, by which his life was immediately threatened, 
they would execute what they had fo often promifed in his favour, 


Wuarever may be the truth in this matter ; for it is impoffible fully to afcer- 
tain the truth; Charles was never guilty of a weaker ftep, nor one more agree- 
able to Cromwel and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed 
from his partizans, at the difpofal of the army, whence it would be very diffi- 
cult to deliver him, either by force or artifice. And tho’ it was always in the 
power of Cromwel, whenever he pleafed, to have fent him thither; yet fuch a 
meafure would have been very ‘avidious, if not accompanied with fome dan- 
oer. That the King fhould voluntarily throw himfelf into the f{nare, and at 
once forfeit his own reputation of prudence, and gratify his implacable perfecu- 
tors, was to them an incident peculiarly fortunate, and proved in the iffue very 


fatal to him.. 

CromwELL, being now intirely matter of the parliament, and free from all 
anxiety, with regard to the King’s perfon, applied himfelf ferioufly to quell 
thofe diforders in the army which he himfelf had fo artfully raifed, and fo fuccefi- 


fully employed, againft both King and parliament. In order to engage the troops 
into 


* Thefe are the words: “ Laneric ; I-wonder to hear (if that be true) that fome of my friends 
‘* fay, that my going to Jerfey would much more have furthered my perfonal treaty, than my coming 
«« hither, for which, as I fee no colour of reafon, to [ had not been here, if 1 had thought that far 
“<¢ cy true, or had not been fecured of a perfonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope will re- 
‘< pent: Fort am daily more and more fatisfied with the governor, and find thefe iflanders very goods 
“t peaceable, and quiet people. This encouragement [ have thought not unfit for you to receives 
‘«¢ hoping at leait it may do good upon others, tho’ needleis to you.” Burnet’s Memoirs of Hamil- 
ton, p. 326. See alfo Rushworth, part 4. vol. u. p- 941. All the writers of that age, except Cla- 
rendon, reprefent the King’s going to the ‘fle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Perhaps the 
King thought it little for his credit, to be trepanned into this meafure, and was more willing ta 
take it on himfelf as intirely voluntary. Perhaps, he thought ‘: would encourage his friends, if they 


thought him in a fituation, which was not difigreeable to him. 
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into a rebellion againft their mafters, he had encouraged a very arrogant fpirit 
among the inferior officers and private men; and the camp, in many refpeéts, 
carried more the appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. The 
troops themfelves were formed-into a fpecies of republic; and the plans of ima- 
ginary republics for the fettlement of the ftate, were, every day, the topics of con- 
verfation among thefe armed legiflators. Royalty it was agreed to abolifh: No- 
bilicy muft be fet afide: Even all ranks of men be levelled; and an univerfal 
equality of property, as well as power, be introduced among the citizens. The 
faints, they faid, were the falt of the earth: An intire parity had place among 
the elect: And, by the fame rule, that the apoftles were exalted from the moft 
ignoble profeffions, the meaneft centinel, if enlightened by the fpirit, was inti- 
tled to equal regard with the greateft commander. In order to wean the foldiers 
from thele licentious maxims, Cromwel] had iffued orders for difcontinuing the 
meetings of the agitators; and he pretended to pay intire obedience to the par- 
liament, whom, being now reduced fully to fubje€tion, he propofed to make, for 
the future, the inftruments of his authority. But the Levellers, for fo that party 
in the army was called, having experienced the.dweets”of dominion, would nog 
fo eafily be deprived of it. Theysfeeretly continued their mectings: They affert- 
ed, that their officers, as much as any part of the church or ftate, ftood in need 
of reformation : Several regiments joined in feditious remonftrances and petitions : 
Separate rendevoules were concerted : And every thing tended to total anarchy 
and confufion. But this ditemper was foon cured by the rough, but dexterous 
hand of Cromwel. He chofe the occafion of a review, that he might difplay 
the greater boldnefs, and fpread the terror the wider,. He feized the ringleaders 
before their companions : Held in the field a council of war: Shot one mutineer 
inftantly ; and ftruck fuch dread into the reft, that they prefently threw down 
the fymbols of fedition, which they had difplayed, and thenceforth returned to 
their wonted difcipline and obedience. | 
Cromwet had great deference for the council of Ireton; a man, who, hav- 
ing grafted the foldier on the lawyer, the ftatefman on the faint, had adopted 
fach principles as were fitted to introduce the fevereft tyranny, while they feem- 
ed to encouraze the moft unbounded licence, in human fociety. “Fierce in his 
nature, tho” probably fincere in his intentions ; he propofed by arbitrary power to 
efiablifh liberty, and, in profecution of his imagined religious purpofes, he thoughe 
himfelf difpenfed from al] the ordinary rules of morality, by which inferior mortals 
muft allow themfelves to be governed. From his fuggeftion, Cromwel fecretly 
called at Windfor a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate concern: 


ing the fettlement of the nation, and the future difpofal of the King’s perfon, 
TA 
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“44 this conference, which” commenced with devout prayers, poured forth by Chap: X. 
Cromwel himfelf and other infpired perfons (for the officers of this army received 1647. 
i.fpiration with their commiffion,) was firft opened the daring and unheard of 
council, of bringing the King to juftice, and of punifhing, by a judicial fentence, 

their fovereign for his pretended tyranny and mal-adminiftration. While Charles 

lived, even tho’ reftrained to the clofeft prifon, confpiracies, they knew, and in- 
farreétions would never be wanting, in favour of a prince, who was fo extreme- 

ly revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation in general began 

to regard with great affeCtion.and compafiion. To murder him privately was ex- 

poied to the imputation of. injuftice and cruelty, aggravated by the bafenefs of 

fuch a crime; and every odious epithet of Traitor and: Affafin would, by the ge- 

neral voice of mankind, be undifputably afcribed to the aétors of fuch a villany. 

Some unexpected procedure muft be attempted, which would aftonifh the world 

by its novelty, would bear the femblance of juftice, and cover its barbarity by 

the audacioufnefs of the enterprize. Striking in with the fanatical notions of the 

intire equality of mankind, it would enfure the devoted obedience of the army, 

and ferve asa general engagement againft the royal family, whom, by their open 

and united deed, they would fo heinoufly affront and injure *, 


Tyrs meafure, therefore, being fecretly refolved on, it was requifite, by de- 
orees, tO make the parliament adopt it, and to conduct them from violence to 
violence ; till this laft act of atrocious iniquity fhould feem, in a manner, wholly 
‘nevitable. The King, in order to remove thofe fears and jealoufies, which were 
perpetually pleaded as reafons for every invafion of the conftitution, had of. 
fered, by a meflage, fent fom Carifbroke caftle, to refign, during his own life, 
the power of the militia and the nomination to all the great offices; provided, 
that, after his death, thefe prerogatives fhould again return to the crown: But 
the parliament atted intirely as victors and enemies 5 and, in all their tranfacti- 
ons with him, payed no longer any regard to equity or reafon. At the inftiga- 
tion of the independents and army, they neglected this offer, and framed four 
propofitions, which they fent him as preliminaries ; and, before they would 
deign to treat, they demanded his pofitive affent to all of them. By one, he was re. 
quired to ‘nvett the parliament with the military power for twenty years, together 

Vou. Tf. Kkk with 


™* The following was 2 very favourite text among the enthufiafls of that age. ‘“* Let the high 
‘“ prailes of God be in the mouths of his faints, and a twofold {word in their hands, to execute ven- 
«« geance upon the heathen and punifhment upon the people; to bind their kings with chains and 
‘« their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written : This honour have 
« all his faints.” Péalm exlixa ver. 65.7» 8, 9+, Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preach- 
ed frequently upon this text. 
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with,an authority to levy whatever money fhould be requifite for exercifing it.” 
And even after the twenty years fhould be elapfed, they referved a right of reaf- 
fuming the fame authority, whenever they fhould declare the fafety of the king- 
dom to require it. By the fecond he muft recall all his proclamations and’ decla- 
rations againft the parliament, and acknowlege that aflembly to have taken arms 
for their juft and neceflary defence. By the third, he wastoannullall the atts, 
and void all the patents of peerage, which had pafled the great feal, fince it had 
been carried from London by Lord-Keeper Littleton. By the fourth, he gave 
the two houfes power to adjourn as they thought fit: A demand feemingly of 
ho great confequence ; but contrived by the independents, that they might be 
able to remove the parliament to places, where it fhould remain in perpetua] 
fubjection to the army. 


Tar King regarded the pretenfion as moft unufual and exorbitant, that he 
fhould. make fuch: conceffions, while infecure of any fettlement ; and blindly, 
trult his enemies for the conditions, which. they. were afterwards to. grantehim: 
He required, therefore, a perfonal treaty with theeparliatent, and defired that 
all the terms, on both fides, fhouldsbeadjufted, before any conceffions, on ei- 
ther fide, fhould be infifted on. The. republican party in the houfe pretendcd 
to. take fire at this anfwer; and openly inveighed, in. the moft virulent terms, 
againft the perfon. and government of the King; whofe name, hitherto, had 
commonly, in all debates, been mentioned with. fome degree of reverence. Ire- 
ton, feeming to, fpeak the fenfe of the army, under the appellation of many 
thoufand godly.men, who had ventured their lives in defence of the parliament, 
faid, -That the King, by denying the four bills, had refufed fafety and protection 
to his people ; that, their obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his pro- 
tection of them; and that, as. he had failed on his. part, they were freed from 
all obligations to allegiance, and muft fettle the nation, without confulting. any 
longer fo mifguided.a prince. Cromwel, after giving an ample character of the 
valour, good affections, and godlinefs of the army, fubjoined, That it was_ex- 
pected the parliament fhould govern and defend the kingdom by their own power 
and refolutions, and not accuftom the people any longer to expeCtdafety and go- 
vernment from an obftinate man, whofe heart God had hardened ; that thofe, 
who, at the expence of their blood, had hitherto defended the parliament from 
fo many dangers, would till continue, with fidelity and courage, to protect them 
again{t all oppofition, in this vigorous meafure. ‘* Teach them not,” added he, 
“« by your neglecting your own fafety and that of the kingdom (in which theirs too 
‘< is involved) to imagine themfelves betrayed, and their interefts abandoned to 

thie 
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* the rage and. malice of an. irreconcilable enemy, whom, for your fake, they Chap. X 
‘© have dared to: provoke, . Beware, (and at thefe words ke laid bis hand. om bis thet 
‘© fword) deware, let defpair caufe them to feek fafety by fome other, means, 
‘< than by adhering to you,’ who. know not how to confult your own fafety.” 
Such. arguments prevailed, tho’ ninety one members had ftill the courage to op-15th of Jan. 
pofe, . It. was voted, that no more addreffes be made to the King, nor any Jet- 
ters or meflages be received from him; and that it be treafon for any one, with- 
out leave of the two houfes, to have any intercourfe with him, . The lords con- 
curred in thé fame ordinance. 

By this vote of non-addrefies, for fo it was called, the King was, in) reality, 
dethroned, and the whole conftitution formally overthrown. So violent a mea 
fure was fiipported by a declaration no lefs violent. The blackeft calumnies were 
there thrown upon the King; fuch as, even in their famous rémonftrance,. the 
commons thought proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant: The poifon- 
ing his father, the betraying Rochelle, the contriving the Irifh maffacre. By 
blafting his fame, had that injury been in their power, they formed a very pro- 
per prelude'tothe murthering of his perfon. 

No foonéer had’the King fefufed his aflent to the four bills, than Hammond, 
by orders from the army, removed all his fervants, cut. of all correfpondence 
with his friends, and fhut him up in clofe confinement. The King afterwards 
fhowed to Sir Philip Warwick an old decrepid man, who, he faid, was employed 
to kindle his fire, and was the beft company he enjoyed, during feveral months 
that this rigorous confinement lafted. No amufement was allowed him, or foci- 
ety, which might relieve his anxious thoughts: To be fpeedily poifoned or af- 
faffinated was the only profpect, which he had, every moment, before his eyes: 
For he entertained no apprehenfion of a judicial fentence and execution, an 
event, of which no hiftory hitherto furnifhed an example. Meanwhile the par- 
liament were very induftrious in publifhing, from time to time, ‘the intelli- 
gence, which they received from Hammond ; how chearful the King was, how 
pleafed with every one who approached him, how fatisfied in his prefent con- 
dition: As if the view of fuch benignity and conftancy had not been more 
proper to inflame, than allay, the general compaffion of the people. The great 
fource, whence the King derived confolation amidft all his calamities, was un- 
doubtedly religion ; a principle, which, in him, feems to have contained noe- 
thing fierce nor gloomy, nothing which enraged him againft his adverfaries, or 
terrified him with the difmal profpe& of futurity. While every thing around 
him bore a hoftile afpect ; while friends, family, relations, whom he paffionate- 


ly loved, were placed ata diftance, and unable to ferve him; he repofed him- 
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Chap. X. felf with confidence in the arms of that Being, who’ penetrates and fuftaing al}’ 
1048. nature, and whofe feverities,. if received: with piety and refignation, he regarded: 
as the furefl pledge of unexhaufted' favour.. 

Second civif . Tne pailament and: army, meanwhile, enjoyed: not,” in tranquillity, that 
Wats power, which they had obtained with fo much violence and injuftice, -Combina- 
tions and confpiracies, they were fenfible, were every where forming: around 
them ; and Scotland, whence'the King’s caufe had received the firft. fatal: blow, 

feemed now to. promUe it. fupport and affiftance. 

Brrore the delivery of the King’s perfon at Newcaftle, and much more, 
fince that event, the fubjects of difcontent had been daily multiplying between: 
the two kingdoms. The independents, who began. to. prevail,. teok.all occa» 
fions of mortifying the Scotch, whom the prefbyterians looked. on with the great- 
eft affection and-veneration.. When the Scotch commiffioners, who, joined to a 
committee of Englifh lords and: commons,-had managed the war,.were ready 
to depart, it.was propoied.in parliament to. give them.thanks -for their. civilities. 
and good olces. Ihe independents: prevailed, that the words; Good offices, thould 
be ftruck out; and thus the whole brotherly ,frieadfhip™and intimate. alliance 
with the Scotch refolved itfelf. intosan"atknowlegement.of their being well-bred 
centiemen. 

Tae advance of the army to London, the fubjection of the parliament, the- 
feizing of tie King at Holmby, his confinement in-Carifbroke caftle,. were fo 
many blows, fenfibly felt.by the Scotch ; as threatening the final overthrow of 
prefbytery, to which they. were fo paffionately-devoted. The covenant was pro- 
fanely called, in the houfe of-commons, an almanack out-of date;.and that im- 
piety, tho’ complained of, had paffed uncenfured.. Inftead of being able to de- 
termine and eftablifh orthodoxy by the {word and by penal. ftatutes, they faw 
the fectarian army, who were abfolute mafters, claim an unbounded liberty. of 
confcience, which the prefbyterians regarded with the utmoft. horror.. All the 
violences, put on the King, they loudly blamed, as repugnant to the covenant, 
by which they, ftood engaged to defend his royal perfon. And. thofe very aéti- 
ons, of which they. themfelves had been guilty, they denominated treafon and. 
rebellion, when executed by an oppofite: party. ! | 

Tse Eals of Loudon,;, Lauderdale, and Lanerick, who-were fent to.London, . 
protefted againit the four propofitions ; as containing tco great a diminution of the 
King’s civil power, and providing no fecurity for religion. They complained, 
that, notwithftanding this proteftation, the propofitions were {till infifted on 5 
contrary to the folemn league and the treaty between the two nations, And 
when they accompanied the Englifh commiffioners to -the ifle. of Wight, they . 


fe- 
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fecrctly formed a_ treaty with. the King, for. arming Scotland in his fa- 
vour. 

THREE parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland, The Roeyakjfs, who in- 
fitted upon the reftoration of the King’s authority, without any regard to reli- 
gious fects or tenets. Of thefe. Montrofe, tho’ abfent, was regarded as the 
head. Lhe Rigid prefbyterians, who hated the King, even more than they ab- 
horred toleration; and who were refolved to give him no affiftance, till he fhould 
fign the covenant: Thefe were governed by Argyle.. The Moderate. prefbyte- 
riaus, who endeavoured to reconcile the interefts of religion and of the. crowns 
and hoped, by fupporting the prefbyterian party in England,. to fupprefs. the 
feCtarian army,.and re-inftate the parliament, as well as. King, in their juft free- 
dom and authority :. The two brothers, Hamilton and Lanerick, were. caders of 
this party. 

Wauen Pendennis caftle was furrendered to the parliamentary army, Hamil 
ton, who then obtained his liberty, returned into Scotland ; and being genes 
roufly determined to remember antient favours, more than recent injuries, he im: 
mediately embraced, with zeal and fuccefs, the protection of the roral caufe: 
He obtained a-vote fromthe parliament to arm 40,0co men, in fuppert of the 
King’s authority, and to call over a-confiderable body under Monro, who com- 
manded the Scotch-forces in Ulfter. And tho’ he: openly protefted, that the 
covenant was the foundation of all his meafures, he fecretly formed am alliance 
with the Englith royalifts, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and ‘sir Philip Mulgrave, 
who furprized: Berwick and Carlifle, and levied confderable forces’in the north of 
England. 

THE ceneral affembly, who fat at the fame time, and were puidéd by Argyle; 
dreaded the confequence of thefe meafures; and forefaws that the oppcfite party, 
“f fuccefsful, would -effect the reftoyation of monarchy; without the eftablifh- 
ment of prefbytery in England. To join the King, before he had: fubfcribed 
the covenant, was, in their eyes,. to reftore him to his honour before Chrift was 
reftored to his ; and they.thundered out anathemas: againft every one, who payed 
obedience to the parliament. Two fupreme independent judicatories were erect= 
ed in the kingdom ;. one threatening the people with damnation and eternal tor- 
ments, theother with imprifonment, banifhment, and military executon. The 
people were diftracted in their choice ; and the armament of Hamiltcn’s party; 
tho’ feconded by all the civil power, went on but flowly. The royalifts:he would 
not, as yet, allow to join him, Jeft he might give offence to the ecclefiaftical 
party; tho’ he fecretly promifed them truft.and preferment, . fo foon as his ‘army 


? 


fhould advance into England. 
WHILE 
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Wate the Scotch were making preparations for the invafion of Eneland, 
every part of that kingdom was agitated with tumults, infurre€tions, confpira- 
cies, difcontents. °Tis feldom, that the people gain any thing’ by revolutions 
in government ; becaufe the new fettlement, jealous and infecure, muft com- 
monly be fupported with more expence and feverity than the-old: But on no oc- 
cafion was the truth of this maxim more fenfibly felt, than in the prefent fitua- 
tion of England, Complaints againft the oppreffion of fhip-money, again{t the 
tyranny of the ftar-chamber, had rouzed the people to arms: And having’ 
gained a compleat- victory over the crown, they found themfelves loaded: with a 
multiplicity of taxes, formerly unknown ; and fearce an appearance of law and 
liberty remained in the adminiftration. The prefbyterians, who had chiefly fup- 
ported the war, were enraged to find the prize, juft when it feemed within their 
reach, {natched by violence from them. The royalifts, difappointed in their 
expectations, by the cruel treatment, which the King received from the army, 
were ftrongly animated to reftore him to liberty, and recover the advantages, 
which they had unfortunately loft. All orders of men. were inflamed-with in- 
dignation at feeing the military prevail over the.civilepoWer, and king and_ par- 
liament at once reduced to fubjection ‘by a mercenary army. Many perfons of 
family and diftinction, from the beginning of the war, had adhered to the par- 
liament : But all thofe were, by the new party, deprived of authority ; and 
every office was entrufted to the moft ignoble part of the nation. A bafe po- 
pulace exalted above their fuperiors: Hypocrites exercifing iniquity under the 
vizor of religion: Thefe two circumftances promife not-much liberty or Jenity 
to the people ; and thefe were now found united, in the fame ufurped and illegal 
adminiftration. ) 

Tuo’ the whole nation feemed to combine in their hatred of military tyranny, 
the ends, which the feveral parties propofed, were fo different, that little con- 
cert was obferved in their infurrections. Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, pref- 


-byterian officers, who commanded bodies of troops in Wales, were the firft who 


declared themfelves, and drew together a confiderable army in thofe parts, which 
were extremely devoted to the royal canfe. An infurreGtion was raifed in Kent 
by young Hales and the Earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Lifle, excited commotions in Effex. The Earl of Holland, who had {e- 
veral times changed party, fince the commencement of the civil wars, endea- 
voured to collect forces in Surrey. Pomfret caftle in Yorkthire was furprized 


by Morrice. Langdale and Mufgrave were in arms, and matters of Berwick and 
Carlifle in the north, 7 


WHar: 
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Wuar feemed the moft dangerous circumftance, the general {pirit of difcon- 
tent had feized the fleet. Seventeen fhips, lying in the mouth of the river, de- 
clared for the King ; and putting Rainfborow, their admiral, afhore, failed over 
to Holland, where the Prince of Wales took the command of them. 

Tue Englifh royalifts exclaimed loudly againft Hamilton’s delays, which they 
attributed to a refined policy in the Scotch; as if their intentions were, that ail 
the King’s party fhould firft be fuppreffed, and the victory remain intire to the 
pre{byterians. Hamilton, with better reafon, complained of the precipitant hu- 
mour of the Englifh royalifts, who, by their ill-timed infurrections, forced him 
to march his army, before his levies were compleated, or his preparations in any 
forwardnels. . 

No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, which was foon fup- 
prefied, were raifed in London: The terror of the army kept the citizens in fub- 
jection. The parliament was fo overawed, that they declared the Scotch to be 
enemies, and all who joined them, traitors. Ninety members, however, of the 
lower houfe had the courage to diffent from this vote. 

Cromwez and the military council prepared themfelves with vigour and con- 
duc for defence. The eftablifhment of the army was, at this time, 26,000 
men; but by inlifling fupernumeraries, the regiments were confiderably aug; 
mented. Colonel Horton firft attacked the revolted troops in Wales, and gave 
them a confiderable defeat. The broken remnants threw themfelves into Pem- 
broke, and were. there clofely befieged, and foon after taken, by Cromwel. 
Lambert was oppofed to Langdale and Mufgrave in the north, and gained ad- 
vantages over them. Sir Michael Livefey defeated the Earl of Holland at King. 
fton, and purfuing his victory, took him prifoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, hav- 
ing routed the Kentith royalifts at Maiditone, followed the broken army: And 
when they joined the Effex infurgents, and threw themfelves into Colchef- 
ter; he laid fiege to that place, which defended itfelf to the laft extremity. 
A new fleet was manned, and fent out under the command of Warwick, to oppofe 
the revolted fhips, of which the Prince had taken the command. 

Wai te the forces were employed in all quarters, the parliament regained its 
tiberty, and began to aét with its wonted courage and {pirit. The members, 
who had withdrawn from the terror of the army, returned; and infufing bold- 
nefs into their Companions, reftored to the prefbyterian party the afcendant> 
which it had formerly loft. The eleven impeached_ members were recalled, and 
the vote, by which they were expelled, was reverfed. The vote too of non-ad- 
dreffes was repealed; and commiffioners, five peers and ten commoners, were fent 


to Newport in the ifle of Wight, in order to treat with the King. He was allowed 
to 
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Chap. X. to fummon feveral of his friends and old counfellors, that he might have their 


1648. 


advice in this important tranfaction. Thetheologians on ‘both fides, armed with 
their fyllogifms and citations, attended as auxiliaries. By them, the flame had 
firft been raifed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoflic of its extin¢tion. 
Any other inftruments feemed better adapted for a treaty of pacification. 


8th of Sept. When the King prefented himfelf to this company, a preat and fenfible alte- 


‘Treaty of 
Newport. 


ration was remarked in bis afpect from what it appeared the year before, when he 
refided at Hampton Court. The moment his fervants had been removed, he had 
laid afide all care of his perfon, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow, 
and to hang difhevelled and neglected. His hair was become almoft intirely gray ; 
either from the decline of years, or from that load of forraws, under which he 
laboured, and which, tho’ borne with conftancy, preyed inwardly on his fen- 
fible and tender mind. His friends beheld with compaffion, and perhaps even 
his enemies, that Grey and difcrowned bead; as he himfelf terms it, in a copy 
ef verfes, which the truth of the fentiment, rather than any elegance of expref- 
fion, renders very pathetic. Having in vain endeavouredby-courage to defend 
his throne from his armed adverfaries,.itmow behoved him, by reafon and per- 
fuafion, to fave fome fragments of it, from thefe peaceful, and no lefs implacable 
negotiators. 


Tue vigour of the King’s mind, notwithftanding the feeming decline of his 
body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed. The parliamentary comrniffioners 
would allow none of his council to be prefent, and refufed to enter into reafoning 
with any but himfelf. He alone, during the tranfactions of two months, was 
obliged to fuftain the argument againft fifteen men of the greateft parts and 
capacity in both houfes; and no advantage was ever obtained over him. This 
was the fcene, above all others, in which he was qualified to excel. A quick 
conception, a Cultivated underftanding, a-chafte elocution, a dignified manner ; 
by thefe accomplifhments he triumphed in al! difcuffions of cool and temperate 
reafoning. The King is much changed, faid the Earl of Salifbury to Sir Philip 
Warwick : He is extremely improved of late. No, replied Sir Philip 5 be was always 
fo: But you are now at lafi fenfible of it. Sir Henry Vane, to his fellow-com- 
miffioners, drew an argument from the King’s uncommon abilities, why the terms 
of pacification muft be rendered more ftriét and rigid *. But Charles’s capacity 
fhone not equally in a¢ction as in reafonine. , | 


Tue firft point infifted on by the parliamentary commiffioners, was the King’s re- 
calling all his proclamations and declarations againft the parliament, and the acknow- 
P | Jegino, 
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knowledging, that they had taken arms in their own defence.. He frankly of- Chap. X 
fered the former conceffion; but long fcrupled the latter. The falfhood, as weil PO4D. 
as indignity of that acknowledgment, begot in his breaft an extreme reluctance 
againft it. The King had, ‘no doubt, in fome particulars of moment, invaded, 
from a feeming neceflity, the privileges of his people: But having renounced all 
claim to thefe ufurped powers, having confeffed his errors, and having repaired 
every breach in the conftitutron, and even erected new ramparts, in order to 
fecure it; he could no longer, at the commencement of the war, be reprefented 
as the agereflor. However it might be pretended, that the former difplay of his 
arbitrary inclinations, or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an offenfive 
or preventive war in the parliament prudent and reafonable, it could never, in 
any propriety of fpeech, make it be denominated a defenfive one. But the par- 
liament, fenfible, thatthe letter of the law condemned them as rebels and traitors ; 
deemed this point abfolutely neceffary for their future fecurity: And the King, 
finding, that peace could be obtained on no other terms, at laft yielded to it. 
He only entered a proteft, which was admitted ; that no conceflion, made by 
him; fhould'be valid, unlefs the whole treaty of pacification. was concluded, 

He agreed, that the parliament fhould retain, during the term of twenty years, 
the whole power of the militia and army, and of levying what money they 
pleafed for their fupport. He even yielded to them the right of refuming, at 
any time afterwards, this authority, whenever they fhould declare fuch a refump- 
tion requifite for public fafety. In effect, the important power of the {word was 
for ever ravifhed from him and his fucceffors. 

He agreed, that all the great offices, during twenty years, fhould be ‘filled by 
both houfes of parliament. He relinquifhed to them the entire government of 
Ireland, and the conduét of the war there. He renounced the power of the 
wards, and accepted of 100,000 pounds a year in lieu of it. Heacknowledged 
the validity of their great feal, and gave up his own. He abandoned the power 
of creating peers without confent of parliament. And he agreed, that all the 
debts, contracted in order to fupport the war again{t him, fhould be paid by the 
people. 

So great were the alterations, made on the Englifh conftitution by this treaty, 
that the King faid, not without reafon, that he had been more an enemy to his 
people by thefe conceflions, could he have prevented them, than by any other 
ation of his life. 

Or all the demands of the parliament, Charles refufed only two. Tho’ he 
relinquifhed almoft every power of the crown, he would neither give up his 
friends to punifhment, nor defert what he efteemed his religious duty. The 
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fevere repentance, which he had undergone, for abandoning Strafford, had, no 
doubt, confirmed him in the refolution never again to be guilty of a like error. 
His long folitude and fevere afflictions had contributed extremely to rivet him the 
more in thofe religious principles, which had ever a confiderable influence over 
him. 

Tur eftates of the royalifts being, at that time, almoft intirely under fequeftra- 
tion, Charles, who could give them no protection, confented, that they fhould 
pay fuch compofitions, as they and the parliament could agree on; and only 
begged, that they might be made as moderate as poffible. He had not the dii- 
pofal of offices; and it feemed but a fmall facrifice to confent, that a certain 
number of his friends fhould be rendered incapable of public employments. But 
when the parliament demanded a bill of attainder and banifhment againift feven 
perfons, the Marquefs of Newcaftle, Lord Digby, Lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, Sir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins, 
the King utterly refufed compliance: Their banifhment for a limited time he was 
willing to agree to. 

Rext1oG10N was the fatal point about which the-differefices had firft arifen ; 
and of all others, was the leaft fufceptible‘6f Compofition or moderation between the 
contending parties,. » The parliament infifted on the eftablifhment of prefbytery, 
the fale of the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms of prayer, and ftrict laws 
againft the catholics. ‘The King offered to retrench every thing, which he did 
not efteem of apoftolical inftitution: He was willing to abolifh archbifhops, 
deans, prebends, canons: He offered, that the chapter lands fhould be let at low 
leafes during ninety-nine years : He confented, that the prefent church-govern- 
ment fhould continue during three years : After that time, he required not, that 
any thing fhould be reftored to bifhops but the power of ordination, and even 
that power to be exercifed by advice of the prefbycers. If the parliament, upon 
the expiration of that. period, was not willing, all other branches of epifcopal, 
jurifdi@tion» were abolifhed; and a new form of church government miuft,, by 
common confent, be eftablifhed. The book of common prayer he was willing: 
to renounce, but required the liberty of ufing fome other liturgy in his own 
chapel:. A .demand, which, ;tho’ feemingly -very. reafonable, was pofitively re- 
fufed by. the parliament. 

In the difpute on thefe articles, one is not furprifed, that two of the parlia- 
mentary theologians fhould tell the King, That if be did not confent to the utter. 
abolifhing epifcopacy, he would be damned. But it is not without fome indignation, 
that we read the following vote of the lords and commons. — ‘* ‘The houfes,’ out 
‘* of their deteftation to that. aborninable idolatry ufed in the mafs,° do deelate, 
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‘s that they cannot admit of or confent unto any fuch indulgence in any law, as 
‘¢ is defired by his Majefty for exempting the Queen and her family from the 
<< penalties to be enacted againft the exercife of the mafs.” The treaty of mar- 
riage, the regard to the Queen’s fex and high ftation, even common humanity ; 
all confiderations were undervalued, in comparifon of their bigoted prejudices *. 


Ir was evidently the intereft, both of King and parliament, to finifh their 
treaty with all expedition ; and endeavour, by their combined forces, to refift, 
if poflible, the ufurping fury of the army. It feemed even the intereft of the 
parliament, to leave, in the king’s hand, a confiderable fhare of authority, by 
which he might be enabled to protect them and himfelf, from fo dangerous an 


- 


enemy. But the terms, on which they infifted, were fo rigorous, that the King, 
Lell @ fearing 


* The King compofed a letter to the Prince, in which he related the whole courfe of this tran 
with feveral wife, as well as pathetical refleGtions and advi- 


action, and accompanied his narrative, 
are remarkable. ‘* By what hath been faid, 


ces. The words with which he concluded the letter, 
«© you fee howlong | have laboured in the fearch of peace: Do not you be difheartened to tread in 
‘¢ the fame fteps.. Ufe all worthy means to reftore yourfelf to your rights, but prefer the way of 
«* peace: Show the greatnefs of your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by pardoning, than by 
‘© punifhing. If you faw how unmanly and unchriftian the implacable difpofition is in our ill-wifhers, 
«* you would avoid that fpirit. Cenfure me not for having parted with fo much of our right:. The 
«<' price was great ; but the commodity was, fecurity to us, peace to my people. And I am con- 
‘¢ fident, that another parliament would remember, how ufeful a king’s power is to a people's li- 
‘«¢ berty ; of how much power I divefted myfelf, that I and they might meet once again in a par- 
‘s liamentary way, in order to agree the bounds of prince and people. Give belief to my expe- 
«¢ rience, never to affe€& more greatnefs or prerogative, than what is really and intrinfically for the 
«< good of the fubjects, not the fatisfaGtion of favourites. Jf you thus ufe it, you will never want 
<¢ means to be a father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily 
«« gracious to. You may perceive, that all men entruft their treafure, where it returns them intereft ; 
«« and if a prince, like the fea, receive and repay all the frefh flreams, which the rivers entruft with 
«chim, they will not grudge, but pride themfelves, to make him up an ocean. Thefe confidera- 
‘© tions, may make you as great a prince as your father is a low one; and your ftate may be fo 
‘© mach the more eftablifhed, as mine hath been fhaken. For our fubje€ts have learned, 1 dare fay, 
«© that victories over their princes, are but triumphs over theméelves, and fo, will more unwillingly 
«¢ ‘hearken to changes hereafter. The Englifh nation are a fober people, however, at prefent, in- 
«s fatuated) I know not but this may be the laft time, I may fpeak to you or the world publickly. 
« Tam fenfible into what hands I am fallen; and yet, I blefs God, I have thofe inward refreth- 
«¢ ments, which the malice of my enemies cannot perturb. I have learned to bufy myfelf, by re- 
‘« tiring into myfelf; and therefore can the better digeft whatever befals me; not doubting, but 
‘« God’s providence will reftrain our enemies power, and turn their fiercenefs into his praife. ‘To 
«< conclude, if God give you faccefs, ufe it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. If he reftore 
“© you to your right on hard conditions, whatever you promife, keep. Thefe men, who have vio- 
«¢ Jated Jaws, which they were bound to preferve, will find their triumphs full of trouble. But do 
‘* not you think any thing in the world worth attaining, by foul and unjuft means.” 


Chap; 
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Chap. X. fearing no worfe from the moft implacable enemies, was in no hafte to come to a 
conclufion. And fo great was the bigotry on both fides, that they were willing 
to facrifice the greateft civil,interefts, rather than relinquifh the moft minute of 
their theological contentions. From. thefe. caufes, affifted by the artifice-of. the 
independents, the treaty was, fpun,out to fuch a length, that the invafions and 
infurrections were every where fubdued ; and the army, had leizure to-execute their 
violent and fanguinary. projects. 
Civil war and. Hamiiton, having entered England with a numerous tho’ undifciplined ar- 
invafion re- my, durft not unite his forces with thofe of Langdale ; becaufe the Englith roy- 
prefied, 2 
alifts had refufed to take the covenant; and the Scotch prefbyterians, tho’ en- 
gaged for the King, rcfufed to join them.on any other terms. The two armies 
marched together, tho’ at fome diftance; nor could even the approach of the 
parliamentary army under Cromwel, oblige the covenanters to confult their own 
fafety, by a clofe union with the royalifts. When principles are. fo. abfurd and 
fo deftructive of human fociety, it may fafely be affirmed, that, the more fin- 
cere and the more difinterefted they are, they only become. the more ridiculous 
and odious. en ca 

Cromwex feared not to.oppofe 8000 men, to the numerous armies of 20,000, 
commanded-by Flamilton and Langdale. He attacked the latter by furprize, 
near Prefton in Lancafhire; * and, tho’ the royalifts made a ftout refiftance, yet, 
not being fuccoured in time by their confederates, they. were almoft entirely..cut 
in pieces. Elamilton.was next attacked, put to rout, and purfued to Utoxeter, 
where he furrendered himfelf prifoner. Cromwel followed his advantage ; and 
marching into Scotland with a confiderable body, joined Argyle, who was alfo 
in arms; and having fuppreficd Laneric, Monro, and other moderate prefbyte- 
rians, he placed the power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The eccle- 
fiaflical authority, exalted above the civil, exercifed the fevereft vengeance on 
a'l thofe who had any fhare in Hamilton’s engagement; nor could any of that 
party recover truft, or even live in fafety, but by doing folemn and public pe- 
nance for taking arms, by authority. of parliament, in defence of their dawful 
fovereign. 

Tne chancellor, Loudon, who had, at firft, countenanced Hamilton’s enter- 
prize, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, had, fometime before, gone 
over to the other party; and he now, openly in the-church, tho’ invefted with 
the higheft civil character in the kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the 
parliament, which he termed a carnal felf-feeking. He accompanied his. pe- 
nance with fo many tears, and fuch pathetical addreffes to the people for their 
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prayers, in this his uttermott forrow and diftrefs, that an univerfal weeping and Chap. X. 
. X ‘ . Js 8, 
lamentation took place among the deluded audience. my 


Tue loan of great fums of money, often to the ruin of families, was exacted 
of all fuch as lay under any fufpicion of favouring the King’s party, tho’ their 
conduét had been ever fo inoffenfive. This was a device, fallen upon by the ru- 
ling party, in order, as they faid, to reach Heart-Malignants. Never in this 
Tfand, was known a more fevere and arbitrary government, than was generally 
exercifed, by the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms. 


Tue fiege of Colchefter terminated in a manner no lefs unfortunate than Ha- 
milton’s engagement, for the royal.caufe. After fuffering the utmoft extremity 
of famine, after feeding on the vileft aliments; the garrifon defired, at laft, to 
capitulate. Fairfax required them to furrender at mercy; and he gave fuch an 
explanation of thefe terms, as to referve to himfelf power, if he pleafed, to put 
them all inftantly to the fword. The officers endeavoured, tho” in vain, to per- 
faade the foldiers, by making a furious aflault, to break thro’, or at leaft, to 
felletheir. lives as dear as poffible. They were obliged * to accept of the con- 
ditions offered ; and Fairfax, inftigated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his 
abfence, had configned overt the government of the paffive general, feized Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lifle, and refolved to make» them inftant facrifi- 
ces to military juftice. This unufual- piece of feverity was loudly exclaimed a- 
gainft by all the prifoners. Lord Capel, fearlefs of danger, reproached Ireton 
with it; and challenged him, as they were all engaged in the farhe honourable caufe, 
ro exercife the fame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas was firft fhot, 
and he gave, himfelf, orders. to fire, with the fame alacrity, as if he had com- 
manded a platoon of his own foldiers. . Lifle inftantly ran and kiffed the dead 
body, and then chearfully prefented himfelf to a jike fate. Thinking that the 
{oldiers, deftined for hig execution, ftood at too great a diftance,. he called to 
them to come nearer - One of them replied, PI] warrant you, Sir, we ll hit you.: 
He anfwered fmiling, Friends, I bave been nearer you when you have miffed me. 
Thus perifhed this generous fpirit, not lefs beloved for his modefty, and humanity, 
shan efteemed for his courage and military conduct. 

Soon after,.a-gentleman, appearing in the King’s prefence, clothed in mourn- 
ing for Sit Charles Lucas ; that humane Prince, fuddenly recollecting the hard 
fate of his friends, paid thern a tribute, which none of his own unparalleled 
misfortunes ever extorted from him: He diffolved into a flood of tears fT. 


By 
* 1th of Auguft. + Whitelock. 
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By thefe multiplied fucceffes of the army, they had fubdued all their enemies ; 
and none remained but the helplefs King and parliament, to oppofe their violent 
meafures. From Cromwel’s fuggeftion, a remonftrance was drawn by the ge- 
neral council of officers, and fent to the parliament. They there complain of 
the treaty with the King ; demand his punifhment for the blood fpilt during the 
war ; require a diffolution of the prefent parliament, and a more equa] repre- 
fentative.for the future; and affert, that, tho’ fervants, they are intitled to re- 
prefent thefe important points to their mafters, who are themfelves no better than 
fervants and truftees of the people. At the fame time, they advance with the 
army to Windfor, and fend Colonel Eure to feize the King’s perfon at Newport, 
and convey him to Hurft caitle in the neighbourhood, where he was reduced to 
very ftrict confinement. 

Tutis meafure being forefeen fome time before, the King was exhorted to 

rake his efcape, which was conceived to be very eafy: But having siven his 
word to the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his liberty during the 
treaty, and three weeks afterwards; he would not, by any perfuafion, be in- 
duced to hazard the reproach of violating hi fe; In vain was it urged, 
that a promife, given to the parliament: “could no longer be binding ; fince they 
could no longer afford Him protection from violence, threatened him by other 
perfons, to whom he was bound by no tye or engagement. The King would 
indulge no refinements of cafuiftry, however plaufible, in fuch delicate fubjeéts 5 
and was refolved, that whatever depredations fortune fhould commit upon him, 
fhe never fhould bereave him of his honour. 


Tue parliament loft not courage, notwithftanding the danger, with which 
they were fo nearly menaced. Tho’ without any plan for refifting military ufur- 
pations, they generoofly refolved to withftand them to the utmoft ; and rather to 
bring on a violent and vifiblé fubverfion of government, than lend their autho- 
rity to thole illegal and fanguinary meafures, which were projected. They fet 
afide the remonftrance of the army, without deigning to anfwer it; they voted 
the feizing the King’s perfon, to be without their confent, and fent a meflage to 
the general, to know by what authority that enterprize had been executed; and 
they iffued orders, that the army fhould advance no nearer London. 

Fioxuts, the prefent leader of the prefbyterians, was a man of the moft un- 
conquerable intrepidity ; and many others of that party feconded his magnani- 
mous fpirit. It was propofed by them, that the generals and principal officers, 
fhould, for their difobedience and ufurpations, be proclaimed traitors by the 


parliament. 
Bur 
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Bur the parliament were dealing with men, who. would not be frightened by 
words, nor retarded by any fcrupulous delicacy. ‘The generals, under the name 
€ Fairfax, (for he ftill allowed th -mploy hi | 
of Fairfax, (for he ftill allowed them to employ nis name) marched the army to 
London, and placing guards in Whitehall, the Meufe, St. James's, Durham- 
houfe, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, furrounded the parliament with their 
hoftile armaments. 


Tue parliament, deftitute of all hopes of prevailing, retained, however, COU- December 6. 


Chap. 
1648. 


Pear ~. “tas ni : y yas 
rage to refit. hey attempted, in the face of the army, to clofe their treaty The houfe 
with the King ; and, tho’ they had formerly voted his conceffons with regard purged. 


to the church and delinquents to be unfatisfactory, they now took into confide- 
ration the final refolution with regard to the whole. After a violent debate of 
three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againft $3, in the houle of 
commons, that the King’s conceflions were a foundation for the houfes to pro- 
ceed upon in the fettlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, when the commons were to meet, Colonel Pride, formerly. a 
drayman, had blockaded the houfe, at the head of two regiments ; and, direct- 
ed by the-Lord Grey of Groby, he feized in the paflage, forty-one members. of 
the prefbyterian party, and fent them to alow room, which paffed by the deno- 
mination of Hel/,; whence they were afterwards carried to feveral inns. Above 
160 members more were excluded ; and none were allowed to-enter but the moft 
furious and moft determined of the independents ; and thefe exceeded not the num- 
ber of fifty or fixty. This atrocious invafion of the parliament, commonly pafied 
under the name of Colonel Pride’s purge; fo much difpofed were the nation to make 
merry with the dethroning of thofe members, who had violently arrogated the 
whole authority of government, and deprived the King of his legal preroga- 
tives. 

Tue fubfequent acts of the parliament, if this diminutive affembly deferves 
that honourable name, retain not the Jeaft appearance of law, equity; or free- 
dom. They inftantly reverfed the former vote, and declared the King’s concef- 
Gons unfatisfactory. “They determined, that no members, abfent at this laft vote, 
fhould be received, till they Cubfcribed it; as-agreeable to. their judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-addrefles. And they committed to, prifon, 
Sir William Waller, Sir John Clotworthy,. the generals, Mafiey, Brown, and 
Copley, and other leaders of the prefbyterians. Thefe Men, by their credit 
and authority, which was then very: high, had, at the commencement of the 
war, fupported the parliament ; and thereby prepared the way for the greatnefg 
of the prefent leaders, who, at that time, were of very fmall account in the 


nation. 
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Tue fecluded members having publifhed a paper, containing a narrative of the 
violence, which had been exercifed- upon them, and a proteftation, that all aéts 
were void, which, from that time, had been tranfacted in the houfe’of commons ; 
the remaining members encountered it with a declaration, in which they pro- 


nounced it falfe, fcandalous, feditious, and tending to the deftruction of the vifible 
and fundamental government of the kingdom. 


Tuese fudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation in terror and 
aftonifhment. Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the contention 
between thofe mighty powers, which difputed for the fovereignty of the ftate. 
Many began to withdraw their effects beyond {eas : Foreigners fcrupled to give 
any credit toa people, fo torn by domeftic factions, and opprefied by military 
ufurpation: Even the internal commerce of the kingdom began to ftagnate . 
And in order to remedy thefe growing evils, the generals, in the army’s name, 
publifhed a declaration, in which they expreffed their refolution of fupporting law 
and juftice. 

THE more to quiet the minds of men, the council of officers took into con- 
fideration, a fcheme called The agreement ¢f pester Og the plan of a re- 
public, to be fubflituted in the plaee-of that government which they had fo vio- 
lently pulled in piecesew* Many parts of this fcheme, for correcting the inequa- 
lities of the reprefentative, are very plaufible; had the nation been willing to 
receive it, or had the army intended to-impofe it. Other parts are too perfect 
for human nature, and favour ftrongly of that enthufiaftic fpirit, fo prevalent 
thro’out the kingdom. 

Tue height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet remained ; the pub. 
lic trial and execution of their fovereign. To this period was every meafure 
precipitated by the furious independents. The parliamentary leaders of that par- 
ty had intended, that the army fhould, themfelves, execute -that daring enter- 
prize ; and they deemed fo irregular and lawlefs a deed, beft fitted to fuch irre- 
gular and lawlefs inftruments. But the generals were too wife, to load them- 
felves fingly with the infamy, which, they. knew, muft attend an ation, fo 
fhocking to the general fentiments of mankind. The parliament, they were re- 
folved, fhould fhare with them the reproach of a meafure, which was thought 
requifite for the advancement of their common ends of fafety and ambition. In 
the houfe of commons, therefore, a committee was appointed to bring in a charge 
againft the King. On their report a vote paffed, declaring it treafon in a king, 
to levy war againft his parliament, and appointing a Hicu court or justice 
to try his Majefty for this new invented treafon. This vote was fent up to the 
houfe of peers. 3 

| THE 
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Tue houfe of peers, during the civil wars, had, all along, been of {mall ac- (ap 
count; but it had lately, fince the King’s fall, become totally contemptible ; ay 
and very few members would fabmit to the mortification of attending wm. it 
happened, that day, to be fuller than ufual, and they were aflembled to the 
number of Gxteen. Without one diffenting voice, and almoft without delibera- 
tion, they inftantly rejected the vote of the lower houfe, and. adjourned them- 


felves for ten days; hoping, that this delay would be able to retard the furious 


career of the commons. 


Tue commons were not to be {topped by fo fmall an obftacie. Having fart 1649. 

eftablifhed a principle, which is noble in itfelf, and feems fpecious, but is belied 3 
by all hiftory and experience, That the people are the origin of all jujt power ; they 
likewife declared, that the commons of England, affembled in parliament, be- 
ing chofen by the people, and reprefenting them, have the fupreme authority of 
the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared law by the commons, hath Janurry 4. 
the force of law, without the confent of king or houle of peers. The ordinance 
for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, fo they called him, was again 
read and unanimoufly affented to... 
on to the enormity of the violences and ufurpations, were aug- 
mented the pretences of fanctity, among thofe regicides. ‘* Should any one 
«¢ have voluntarily propofed,” faid. Cromwel in the houfe, ‘* to bring the 
«¢ King to punifhment, I fhould have regarded him as the greateft traytor; but, 
“¢ fince providence and neceflity have caft us upon it, I will pray to God for a 
«¢ blefling on your councils; tho’ lam not prepared to give you any advice on this 
‘¢ important occafion. EvenI myfelf,” fubjoined he, ‘* when I was lately offering 
<¢ yp petitions for his Majefty’s reftoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof of 
‘© my mouth, and confidered this fupernatural movement as the anfwer, which 
«© Pleaven, having rejected the King, had fent to my fupplications,” 

A woman of Hertfordfhire, illuminated by prophetical vifions, defired admit- 
tance into the council of war, and communicated to them a revelation, which 
affured them, that their meafures were confecrated from above, and ratified by a 
heavenly fanction. This intelligence gave them great comfort, and much con- 


&rmed them in their prefent refolutions. 

Coton et Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, and the moft furious enthufiaft of 
the army, was fent with a ftrong party to conduét the King to London. At 
Windfor, Hamilton, who was there detained a prifoner, was admitted into the 
King’s prefence 5 and falling on his knees, paffionately exclaimed, My dear ma- 
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fier! I have indeed been fo. to you, replied Charles, embracing him. No farther 


‘ntercourfe was allowed between them. The King was inftantly hurried away, 
Hamilton long followed him with his eyes, all fuffufed in tears, and progno- 
fticated, that, in this fhort falutation, he had given the laft adieu to his fove- 
reign and his friend. 

Cuartes himfelf was affured, that the period of his life was now approach- 
ing ; but notwithftanding all the preparations, which were making, and the in- 
telligence, which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, that his enemies 
really meant to conclude their violences by a public trial and execution. A pri- 
vate aflaffination he every moment looked for; and tho’ Harrifon affured him, 
that his apprehenfions were intirely groundlefs, it was by that cataftrophe, fo 
frequent with dethroned princes, that he expected to terminate his life. In ap- 
pearance, as well as reality, the King was now dethroned. All the exterior fym- 
bols of fovereignty were withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to ferve him 
without ceremony. At firft, he was fhocked with inftances of rudenefs and fa- 
miliarity, to which he had been fo little accuftomed. Nothing fo-contemptible as 
a defpifed prince! was the reflection, which they-fuggefted | to him. But he foon 
reconciled his mind to thisy.as He fiad done to his other calamities. 

‘Aux the circumftances of the trial were now adjufted ; and the high court of 
jufticefully conftituted. It confifted of 133 perfons, as named by the commons; 
but there never met above 70: So difficult was it found, notwithftanding the 
blindnefs of prejudice, and the allurements of intereft, to engage men of any 
name or character in that criminal meafure. Cromwel, Ireton, Harrifon, and 
the chief officers of the army, moft of them of very mean birth, were members, 
together with fome of the lower houfe and fome citizens of London. ‘The twelve 
judges were at firft appointed in the number: But having affirmed, thar it was 
contrary to all the ideas of Englifh law to try the King for treafon, by whofe 
authority all accufations for treafon muft neceflarily be conducted ; their names, 
as well as thofe of fome peers, were afterwards ftruck out. Bradfhaw, a law- 
yer, was chofen prefident. Coke was appointed follicitor for the people of Eng- 
land, Doriflaus, Steele, and Afke, were named affiftants. Ihe court fat in 
Weftmintter-hall. Serr 

Ir is obfervable, that, in calling over the court, when the crier pronounced 
the name of Fairfax, which had been inferted in the number, a voice came from 
one of the fpeétators, and cried, He bas more wit than to be bere. When the charge 
was read againft the King, Iu the name of the people of England; the fame voice 
exclaimed, Not a tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded the court, 
eiving orders to fire into the box, whence thefe infolent fpeeches came; it was 
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difcovered, that Lady Fairfax was there, and that it was fhe who had had the. ©@p. X. 
courage to utter them. She was a perfon of very noble extra¢tion, the daughter 1049, 
of Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury ; but being feduced by the violence of the times, 
fhe had long feconded her hufband’s zeal againft the royal caufe, and was now, as 
well as he, ftruck with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected confequence of all 
his boafted victories. 

Tue pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranfaction correfponded to, |... 
the greateft conception, that 1s fuggefted in the whole annals of human kind dere 
the delegates of a great people fitting in judgment upon their fupreme magiftrate 
and trying him for his mifgoverament and breach of truft. The follicitor, in 
name of the commons, reprefented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king 
of England, and entrufied with a limited power; yet neverthelefs, out of a 
wicked defign to erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had traiteroufly 
and malicioufly levied war againft the prefent parliament, and the people, whom 
they reprefented, and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and a public and implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge was 
Gnifhed,..the prefident directed his difcourfe to the King, and told him, that the 

court expected his an{wer. 


Tue King, tho’ long detained a prifoner, and now. produced as a criminal, 
fuftained, by his magnanimous courage, the majefty of a monarch. With great 
temper and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, and refufed to fub- 
mit himfelf to their jurifdiction, He reprefented, That, having been engaged 
in treaty with his two houfes of parliament, and having finifhed almoit every ar- 
ticle, he had expected to be brought to his capital in another manner, and ’ere 
this time, to have been reftored to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his 
perfonal liberty: That he could not now perceive any appearance of the upper 
houfe, fo effential a member of the conftitution ; and had learned, that even the 
commons, whofe authority was pretended, were fubdued by lawlefs force, and 
were bereaved of their liberty: That he himfelf was their NATIVE HEREDI- 
ry aRY K1ING3 Nor was the whole authority of the ftate, tho’ free and united, 
sntitled to try him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Majefty of Hea- 
ven: That, admitting thofe extravagant principles, which levelled all orders of 
men, the court could plead no power, delegated by the people ; unlefs the con- 
fent of every individual, down to the meaneft and moft ignorant peafant, had 
been previoufly afked and obtained : That he acknowleged, without fcruple, 
that he had a truft, committed to im, and one moft facred and inviolable; he 
was entrufted with the liberties of his people, and would not now betray them, 
by recognizing @ Power, founded on the moft atrocious violence and ufurpation ¢ 
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That having taken arms, and frequently expofed his life, in defence of public 
liberty, of the conftitution, of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, he was 
willing, in this laft and moft folemn {cene, to feal with his blood thofe precious 
rights, for which, tho’ in vain, he had fo long contended: That thofe, who 
arrogated a title to fit as his judges, were born his fubje¢ts, and born fubje&ts to 
thofe laws, which determined, That the king can do no wrong : That he was not 
reduced to the neceflity of fheltering himfelf under that general maxim, which 
guards eyery Englifh monarch, even the leaft. deferving; but was able, by the 
moft fatisfactory reafons, to juftify thofe meafures, in which he shad been en- 


gaged; That, to the whole world, and even to them, his pretended judges, he 
© 


was defirous, if called upon in another manner, to prove the integrity of his 


conduct, and affert the juitice of thofe defenfive arms, to which, unwillingly 
and unfortunately, he had had recourfe: But that, in order to preferve an uni- 


_formity of conduct, he muft, at prefent, forego the apology of his innocence ; 


left, by ratifying an authority, no better. founded than that of robbers and pi- 
rates, he be juftly branded as the betrayer, inftead of being applauded as the 


martyr, of the conttitution. — - 

Tue prefident, in order to fe tse oF the peopte, and maintain the 
fuperiority of his court abevethe prifoner, ftill inculcated, That he muft not decline 
the authority of his judges ; that they over-ruled_ his objections ; that they were 
delegated by the people, the only fource of every lawful power ; and that kings 
themielves acted but in -truft from that community, which had invefted this high 
court of juftice with its jurifdiction, Even according to thofe principles, which 
in his prefent fituation, he was perhaps obliged to adopt, his behaviour, in gencshl; 
will appear not a little harfh and barbarous; but when we confider him as a digs 
ject, and one too of no high character, addreffing himfelf to -his unfortunate fo- 
voreign, his ftyle will be efteemed, to the laft degree, audacious and infolent. ~ 

Tree times was Charles produced before the court, and as often declined 
their jurifdiction, On the fourth, the judges having examined fome witnefles, 
by whom it was proved, that the King had appeared in arms againit the forces, 
commiffioned by the parliament, they pronounced fentence againit him. He 
feemed very anxious, at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houfes; and it was fuppofed, that he intended-to relign the crown to his fon: 
But the court refufed compliance, and confidered that requeft as nothino but a 
delay of juftice. 

Iz is confefled, that the King’s behaviour, during this laft period of his life 
does great honour to his memory,; and that, in all appearances before his judges be 
never forgot his part, either as a prince or as aman. . Firm and intrepidy he 


maintained, 
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maintained, in.each reply, the utmoft perfpicuity and juftnefs both of thought 
and expreflion: Mild and equable, he rofe into no paffion at that unufual autho- 
rity, which was affumed over him. His foul, without effort or affeétation, 
feemed only to remain in the fituation familiar to it, and to look down with 
contempt on all the efforts of human malice and iniquity. The foldiers, infti- 
gated by their fuperiors, were brought, tho’ with difficulty, to cry aloud for juf- 
tice : Poor fouls! faid the King to one of his attendants ; for a litile money they 
would do as much againft their commanders. Some of them were permitted to go 
the utmoft length of brutal infolence, and to fpit in his face, as he was conveyed 
along the paflage to the court. To excite a fentiment of piety, was the only 
effet which this inhuman infult was able to operate upon him. 


Tue people, tho’ under the rod of Jawlefs, unlimited power, could not for- 
bear, with the moft ardent prayers, to pour forth their wifhes for his preferva- 
tion; and, in his prefent diftrefs, they avowed him, by their generous tears, for 
their monatch, whom, in their mifguided fury, they had before fo violently re- 
jected. The King was foftened at this moving fcene, and expreffed his gratitude 
for their-dutiful affection. One foldier too, feized by contagious fympathy, de- 
manded from heaven a blefling on oppreiied and fallen majefty : His officer, over- 
hearing his prayer, beat him to the ground in the King’s prefence. The punife- 
ment, meibinks, exceeds the offence: ‘This was the reflection, which Charles form- 
ed on that occafion. | 


As foon as the intention of trying the King was known in foreign nations, fo enor- 
mous an action was exclaimed againft by the general voice of reafon and humanity ; 
and.all men, under whatever form of government they were born, rejected this 
example, as the utmoft effort of undifguifed ufurpation, and the moft heinous 
‘ofult on law and juftice. The French ambaffador, by orders from his court, in- 
terpofed on the King’s behalf: The Dutch employed their good offices: “The 
Scotch exclaimed and protefted ‘againft this violence : The Queen, the Prince, 
wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. All follicitations were found fruitlefs 


with men whofe refolutions were Gxed and irrevocable: 


Four of Charles’s friends, perfons of the greate(t virtue and dignity, Rich- 
mond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindefey, applied to the commons. They re- 
prefented, That they were the King’s counfellors, and had concurred, by their 
advice, with all thofe mealures which were now imputed as crimes to their royal 
matter: That, in’the eye of the law, and according to the dictates of common 
reafon, they alone were guilty, and were alone expofed to cenfure for every 
blameable action of the»prinee: And that they now prefented themfelves, in or- 
der to fave, by their own punifhment, that precious life, which it became the 

commons 
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- commons themfelves, and every fubject, with the utmoft hazard, to proteé and 


defend. Such a generous effort contributed to their honour; but operated no- 
thine towards the King’s fafety. 


THE people remained in that filence and aftonifhment, which all great paffions, 
when not furnifhed with an opportunity of exerting themfelves, naturally pro- 
duce in the human mind. The foldiers, being inceffantly plied with prayers, fer- 
mons, and exhortations, were wrought up to a degree of fury, and imagined, 
that, in the acts of the moft extreme difloyalty towards their prince, confifted 
their higheft merit in the eyes of Heaven. 


TuHreEe days were allowed the King between his fentence and his execution, 
This interval he paffed with great tranquillity chiefly in reading and devotion. 
All his family, that remained in England, were allowed accefs to him. It con- 
fitted only of the Princefs Elizabeth and the Dake of Glocefter; for the Duke 
of York had made his efcape, Gloceiter was little more than an infant: The 
Princefs, notwithitanding her tender years, fhewed a very advanced judgement ; 


and the calamities of her family had made a deep impreflio o-her. ~ After 
many pious confolations and advices, th ave her in charge to: tell the 
Queen, That, during the PCourfe of his life, he had never once, even in 


thought, failed in his fidelity towards her; and that his conjugal tendernefs and 
his life fhould have an equal duration. : 

To the young Duke too, he could not forbear giving fome advice, in-order 
to feafon his mind with early principles of loyalty and obedience towards his bro- 
ther, who was fo foon to be his.fovereign. Holding him on his knee, he faid, 
‘< Now they will cut off thy father’s head.’? At thefe words, the child looked 
very ftedfaftly upon him. ‘* Mark! child, what 1 fay: They will cut off my 
«© head! and perhaps make thee a king: But mark what I fay: Thou mutt 
© not be a king, as long as thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive, They 
‘© will cut off thy brothers’ heads, when they can catch them! And thy head too 
‘© they will cut off at laft! And therefore I charge thee do not be made a kine by 
‘them!” The Duke, fighing, replied, ‘* I will be torn in pieces firft !? So 
determined an anfwer, from one of fuch tender years, filled the King’s eyes with 
tears of joy and admiration. 


La! 


La) 


Every night, during this interval, the King flept found as ufual; tho’ the 
noife of workmen, employed in framing the fcaffold, and other preparations for 
his execution, continually refounded in his ears *. The morning of the fatal day, 
he rofe early ; and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him employ 


more 
* Walker’s hiftory of independency. 
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more than ufual care in dreffing him, and preparing him for fo great and joyful a Chap. 4 
folemnity. Bifhop Juxon, aman endowed with the fame mild and fteddy virtues, alk oF jin. 
by which the King himfelf was fo much diftinguifhed, affifted him in his devo- 

tions, and paid the laft melancholy duties to his friend and fovereign. * 


Tue ftreet before Whitehall was the place deftined for the execution: For it And Exem- 
was intended, ‘by choofing that very place, in fight of his own palace, to difplay “°"" 
more evidently the triumph of popular juftice over royal majefty. When the King 
came upon the fcaffold, he found it fo furrounded with foldiers, that he could 
not expect to be heard by any of the people: He addreffed, therefore, his dif- 
courfe to the few perfons who were about him; particularly Colonel Tomlin- 
fon, to whofe care he had lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon many 
others, his amiable deportment had operated an intire converfion, He juftified 
his own innocence in the late fatal wars, and obferved, that he had not taken 
arms, till after the parliament had inlifted forces ; nor had he any other object in 
his warlike operations, than to preferve that authority intire, which by nis an- 
ceftors was tranfmitted to him. He threw not, however, the blame upon the 
parliament 5 but was more inclined to think, that ill inftruments had interpofed, 
and excited in them fears and jealoufies with regard to his intentions. Tho’ inno- 
cent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of his Makers and obferved, that an unjuft fentence, which he had fuffered to 
take effect, was now punifhed by an unjuft {entence upon himfelf. He forgave alk 
his enemies, even the chief inftruments of his death ; but exhorted them and the 
whole nation to return to the way of peace, by paying obedience to their law- 
fu} fovereign, his fon and -fucceffor. When he was preparing himfelf for the 
block, Bifhop Juxon called to him: ‘** There is, Sir, but one {tage more, which, 
«¢ tho’ turbulent and troublefome, yet is a very fhort one. Confider, it will foon 
“© carry you a great way + it will carry you from earth to heaven ; and there you 
<¢ fhall find, to your great joy, the prize, to which you haften, a crown of glory.” 
“¢ Tg,” replied the King, ‘* froma corruptible to an incorruptible crown; where 
6¢ no difturbance can have place.” At one blow was his head fevered from his 
body. A man ‘na vizor performed the office of executioner : Another, ina like 
difguife, held up, to the fpectators, the head, ftreaming with blood, and cried 
aloud, This is ive head of a traitor! 

Ir is impoffible to defcribe the grief, indignation, and aftonifhment, which 
took place, not only among the fpe€tators, who were overwhelmed with a flood 
of forrow, but thro’out the whole nation, fo foon as the report of this fatal exe- 
cution was conveyed to them. Never monarch, in the full triumph of fuccefs 
and victory, was more dear to his people than his misfortunes and magnanimity,. 
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his patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy Prince. In pr oportion to their 
former delufions, which had animated them again{t him, was the violence of their 
return to duty and affection ; while each reproached himfelf, either with aGive 
difloyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of his opprefied caufe. On 
weaker minds, the effects of thefe complicated paffions were prodigious. _ Wo- 
men are faid to have caft forth the untimely fruit of their womb: Others fell 
into convulfions, or funk into fuch a melancholy as attended them to their crave: 
Nay fome, unmindful of themfelves, as tho’ they could not, or would not furvive 
their beloved prince, it is reported, fuddenly fell down dead. The very pulpits 
were bedewed with unfuborned tears; thofe pulpits, which had formerly thun- 
dered out the moft violent imprecations and anathemas acain{t him. And all men 
united in their deteftation of thofe hypocritical parricides, who, by fanétified 
pretences, had fo long difguifed their treafons, and in this laft a@ of | iniquity, 
had thrown an indelible {tain upon the nation. 

A frefh inftance of hypocrify was difplayed the very day of the King’s death, 
The generous Fairfax, not contented with being abfent from the trial, had ufed 
all the intereft, which he yet retained, to prevent t the fatal fen- 
tence; and had even employed perfu | ls Own regiment, tho’ none elfe 
fhould follow him, to refewe*th ing from his difloyal murderers. Cromwel 
and Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to convince him, that the 
Lord had rejeéted the King ; and they exhorted him to feek by prayer fome di- 
rection from Heaven on this important occafion : But they concealed from him, 
that they had already figned the warrant for the execution. MHarrifon was the 
perfon appointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, he 
prolonged his doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, that the fatal blow was 
ftruck. He then rofe from his knees, and infifted with Fairfax, that this event 
was a miraculous and providential anfwer, which Heaven had fent to their de- 
vout fupplications. 

Ir being remarked, that the King, the moment before he ftretched out his 
neck to the executioner, had faid to Juxon, with a very earneft accent, the fin- 
gle word, REMEMBER; great myfteries were fuppofed to be concealed under 
that expreffion, and the eenerals vehemently infifted with the prelate, that he 
fhould inferm them of the King’s meaning. Juxon told them, that the King, 
having frequently charged him to inculcate on his fon the forgivenefs of his mur- 
derers, had taken this opportunity, in the laft moment of his life, when his com- 
mands, he fuppofed, would be regarded as facred and inviolable, to re-iterate 
that defire ; and that his mild fpirit thus terminated its pay courfe, by an aé& 
of benevolence towards his greateft enemies. 
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Tue character of this Prince, as that of moft. men, if not of all. men, was Chap. %, 
mixed ; but his virtues predominated extremely above his vices, Or, more pro- Be 
perly fpeaking, his imperfeétions : For {carce any of his faults rofe to that pitch 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To confider him in the moft favourable 
light, it may be affirmed, that his dignity was exempted from pride, his huma- 
nity from weaknefs, his bravery from. rafhnefs, his temperance from. autterity, 
his frugality from avarice: All thefe virtues, in him, maintained their proper 
bourids, and merited unreferved praife. To fpeak the moft harfhly of him, we 
may affirm, that many of his good qualities were attended with fome latent frail- 
ty, which, tho’ feemingly inconfiderable, was able, when feconded by the ex- 
treme malevolence of his fortune, to difappoint them of all their influence: His 
beneficent difpofition was clouded by a manner not very gracious; his virtue 
was tinctured with fuperftition ; his good fenfe was disfigured by a deference to 
perfons of a capacity much inferior to his own; and his moderate temper ex- 
empted him not from hafty and precipitant refolutions. He deferves the epithet 
of a good, rather than of a great man; and was more fitted to rule in a regular 
eftablifhed government, than either to give way to the encroachments of a po- 
pular affembly, or finally to fubdue their pretenfions. He wanted fupplenefs and 
dexterity fufficient for the firft meafure : Fle was not endowed with the vigour re- 
quifite for the fecond. Had he been born an abfolute prince, his humanity and 
good fenfe had rendered his reign happy and his memory precious : Had.the limi- 
tations on prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity 
had made him regard, as facred, the boundaries of the conftitution. Unhappily, 
his fate threw him into a period, when the precedents of many former reigns favoured 
ftrongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran violently towards 
liberty. And if his political prudence was not fufficient to extricate him from 
fo perilous a fituation, he may be excufed; fince, even after the event, when it 
is commonly eafy to correct all errors, one is at a lofs to determine what con- 
duét, in his circumftances, could have maintained the authority of the crown, 
and prefetved the peace of the nation. Expofed, without revenue, without arms, 
to the affault of furious, implacable and bigoted factions, it was never permitted 
him, but with the moft fatal confequences, to commit the fmalleft miftake; a 
condition too rigorous to be impofed on the ereateft human capacity. 


rvs 


Some hiftorians have rafhly queftioned the good faith of this Prince: But, 
for this reproach, the moft malignant fcrutiny of his conduct, which, in every 
circumftance, is now thorowly known, affords not any reafonable foundation. 
On the contrary, if we confider the extreme difficulties, to which he was fo fre- 
quently reduced, and compare the fincerity of his profeffions and declarations ; 
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we fhall avow, that probity and honour ought juftly to be placed among his 
moft fhining qualities. In every treaty, thofe conceffions, which, he thought, 
in con{cience, he could not maintain, he never could, by any motive or-perfua- 
fion, be induced to grant. And tho’ fome violations of the petition of right 
may. be imputed to him; thefe are more to be afcribed to the lofty ideas of royal 
prerogative, which he had imbibed, than to any failure in the integrity of his 
principles *. 

Tuts 


* The imputation of infincerity on Charles I. like many party-clamours, is very difficult to re- 
moye ; and it may not here be improper to fay fomewhat with regard to it. I hall firft remark, that 
this imputation feems to be of a later growth than his own age; and that even his enemies, tho’ 
they loaded him with many calumnies, did not infift on this accufation. Ludlow, I think, is al- 


moft the only Parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to him; and how paflionate a writer he 


is, muft be obvious to every one. Neither Clarendon nor any other of the royalifts ever juftify. him 
from infincerity ; as not fuppofing that he had ever been accufed of it. In the fecond place, his de. 
portment and charaéter in common life was free from that vice: He was referved, diftant, ftately ; 
cold in his addrefs, plain in his difcourfe, inflexible in his principles ; wide of the carefling, infinu- 
ating manners of his fon; or the profefling, talkative humour of his father. “Fhe-tmputation of in- 
fincerity muft be grounded on fome of his public acti We are therefore in the third ‘place 
to examine, ‘The following are_th ances, which I find cited to confirm that accufation. 
(1.) His vouching Buckingham’s narrative of the tranfactions inSpain. But it is evident that Charles 
himfelf was deceived : why otherwife did he quarrel with Spain? The following is a paflage of a let. 

ter from lord Kenfington, ambaffador in France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, p. 318. 

«* But his highnefs (the Prince) had obferved as great a weaknefs and folly as that, in that after they 
** (the Spaniards) had ufed him fo ill, they would fuffer him to depart, which was one of the firft 
«* fpeeches, he uttered after he came into the hip: But did he fay fo? faid the Queen (of France.) 
“ Yes, madam, I will affure you, quoth I, from the witnefs of mine own ears. She fmiled and re- 
«plied, Indeed I heard he was ufed ill. So he was, anfwered I, but not in his entertainment ; for 
«¢ that was as {plendid as that country could afford it; but in their frivolous delays and in the unrea- 
“ fonable conditions which they propounded and preffed, upon the advantage they had of his soups 

“ly perfon.” (2.) Bifhop Burnet, in his Hiftory of the Houfe of Hamilton, p. 154. has preferved 
a letter of the King’s to the Scotch bifhops, in which he defires them not to be prefent at the Par. 
liament, where they would be forced to ratify the abolition of their own order: ‘* For,” adds the 
King, ‘* we do hereby affure you, that it fhall be ftill one of our chiefeft ftudies how to reétify and 
«< eftablifh the government of that church aright, and to repair your loffes, which we defired you to 
«¢ be moft confident of.” And in another place, ** You may reft fecure, that tho’ perhaps we may 
‘< give way for the prefent to that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our own govern- 
«« ment; yet we fhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.” But does the King fay, that 
he will arbitrarily revoke his conceffions ? Does not candor require us rather to fuppofe, that he hoped 
his authority would fo far recover as to enable him to obtain the national confent to re-eftablith epifco- 
pacy, which he believed fo material a part of religion as well as government? It is not eafy indeed 
to think how he could expeét to effectuate this purpofe in any other way than his father had taken, that 
is, by confent of Parliament, (3.) There is a paflage in lord Clarendon; where it is faid, that the 
King affented the more eafily to the bill, which excluded the bifhops from the Houfe of Peers; be- 
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Tus Prince was of a comely prefence of a fweet, but melancholy afpect. 
His face was regular, handfome, and well complexioned ; his body {trong, heal- 


 « 


thy, and juftly proportioned 5 and being of a middle ftature, he was capable of 
enduring the greatett fatigues. He excelled in horfemanfhip and other exerciles ; 


~e 


and he poffeffed all the exterior, as well as maby of the effential qualitics, which 
form an accomplifhed prince. 


N nn2 THE 


caufe he thought, that that law, being enacted by force, ¢ ald not be valid. But the King certainly 
reafoned right in that conclufion. ‘Three fourths of the EHoufe of Peers were at that time banifhed by 
the violence of the populace : Twelve bifhops were unjuftly thrown ‘nto the Tower by the Commons: 
Great numbers of the Commons themfelves were kept away by fear or violence: The King himfelf 
was forced to leave London, If all this be not force, there 1s no fuch thing. But this feruple of the 
Kino’s affeéts only the bifhops’ bill and that againit prefling. The other conflitutional laws had pafied 
without the leaft appearance of violence, as did ‘ndeed all the bills paffed during the firft year, except 
Strafford’s attainder, which could not be recalled. The Parliament, therefore, even if they had known 
the King’s fentiments in this particular, could have no juft foundation of jealouly. (4.) The King’s 
letter intercepted at Nafeby, has been the fource of much clamour. We have fpoke of it already, 
chap. 1x. Perhaps, it had becn better had the King avoided that refinement; yet nothing is more 
ufual in all public tranfations. After the death of Charles IT. of Spain, King William’s ambaffadors 
cave the duke of Anjou the title of King of Spain: Yetat that very time, King William was fecretly 
forming alliances to dethrone him : and foon after he refufed him that tide, and infifted (as he had 
reafon) that he had not acknowledged his right. Yet King William juttly pafies. for a very fincere 
Prince ; and this tranfaGtion is not regarded as any objection to his character. In all the negotiations 
at the peace of Ryfwic, the French ambafladors always addreffed King William as King of Englands 
vet it was made an exprefs article of the treaty, that the F rench King fhould acknowlege him as fuch. 
Such a palpable difference is there between giving a title toa Prince, and pofitively recognizing his 
right to ‘t. 1 may add, that Charles when he ‘nferted his proteftation mm the council-books. before 
his council, furely thought he had reafon to juftity his conduct. There were too many men of honour 
sn that company to avow a palpable cheat: To which we may fubjoin, that, if men were as much 
difpofed to judge of this Prince’s aétions with candor as feverity, this precaution: of entering a protelt 
in his council-books might rather pafs for a proof of fcrupulous honour; left he fhould afterwards be 
reproached with breach of his word, when he fhould think proper again to declare the affembly a 

Weftminfter no Parliament. (5-) The denying his commifion to Glamorgan +5 another inftance which 
has been cited: This matter has been already treated chap. 1X. That tranfaction was entirely innocent. 
Even if the King had given a commiffion to Glamorgan to conclude that treaty, and had ratified it, 
will any reafonable man, in our age, think it frange that, in order to fave his Own life; hiscrown, 
his family, his fiends, and his party» he fhould make a treaty with papiits, and grant them very 
large conceffions for their religion. (6.) ‘There 1s another of the King’s intercepted letters to the 
Queen commonly mentioned ; where, it is pretended, he talked of raifing and then cetroymg Crom- 
wel: But that ftory flands on no manner of foundation, as we have obferved in chap. xX. In a word, 
the Parliament, afcer the commencement of their violences, and fill more, after beginning the civil 
war, had reafon for their fcruples and jealouties, founded on the very mature of their fituation, and 
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Tue tragical death of Charles begot a queftion, whether the people, in any 
cafe, were intitled to judge and to punifh their fovereign ; and moft men, re- 
garding chiefly the atrocious ufurpation of the pretended judges, and the merit of 
the virtuous prince who fuffered, were inclined ftrongly to condemn the repub- 
lican principles, as highly feditious and extravagant: But there ftill were a few, 
who, abftracting from the particular circumftances of this cafe, were able to 
confider the queftion in general, and: were inclined to moderate, not contradict, 
the prevailing fentiment. Such might have been their reafoning. If ever, on 
any occafion, it were laudable to conceal truth from the populace; it muft be 
confefled, that the doctrine of refiftance affords fuch an example; and that- all 
{peculative reafoners ought to obferve, with regard to this principle, the fame 
cautious filence, which the laws, in every fpecies of government, have ever 
prefcribed to themfelves. Government is inftituted, in order to reftrain the 
fury and injuftice of the people; and being always founded on opinion, not on 
force, it is dangerous, by thefe fpeculations, to weaken the reverence, which 
the multitude“owe to authority, and to inftruct them beforehand,..that the cafe 
can ever happen, when they may be freed fro y of allegiance. Or 
fhould it be found impoffible. t mt the licence of human difquiGitions, it 
muft be acknowlegeds-that the doctrine of obedience ought alone to be iacu/- 
¢ated, and that the exceptions, which are very. rare, ought feldom or never to 
be mentioned in popular reafonings and difcourfes. Nor is there any dangers 
that mankind, by this prudent referve, fhould univerfally degenerate into a 
ftate of abject fervitude. When the exception really occurs, even tho’ it be 
not previoufly expected and defcanted on, it muft, from its very nature, be 
fo obvious and undifputed, as to remove all doubt, and overpower the reftraint, 
however great, impofed by teaching the general doctrine of obedience. But 
between refifting a prince and dethroning him, there 1s a very wide interval ; and 
the abufes of power, which can warrant the latter violence, are much greater 
and more enormous, than thofe which wil! juftify the former. Fuh how- 
ever, fupplies us with examples even of this kind; and the reality of the fuppo- 
fition, tho’, for the future, it ought ever to be little looked for, muft, by all can- 
did inguirers, be acknowledged in the paft. But between dethroning a prince and 
punifhing him, there is another very wide interval; and it were not ftrange, if 
even men of the moft enlarged thought fhould queftion, whether human nature 
could ever, in any monarch, reach that height of depravity, as to warrant, in 
revolted fubjeéts, this laft act of extraordinary jurifdiction. That illufion, if it 
be an illufion, which teaches us to pay a facred regard to the perfons of princes, is 


fo falutary, that to diffipate it by the formal trial and punifhment of a fovereign, 
will 
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will have more pernicious effects upon the people, than the example of juftice 
can be fuppofed to havea beneficial influence upon princes, by checking their 
career of tyranny. °Tis dangerous alfo, by thefe examples, to reduce princes to 
defpair, or bring matters to fuch extremities againft perfons endowed with great 
power, as to leave them no refource, but in the mo violent and moft fanguinary 
councils. This general pofition being eftablithed, it muft, however, be obferved, 
that no reader, almoft of any party or principle, was ever fhocked, when he read, 
in antient hiftory, that the Roman fenate voted Nero, their abfolute fovereign, to 
be a public enemy, and, even without trial, condemned him to the fevereft and 
moft ignominious punifhment; fuch a punifhment, as the meaneft Roman citizen 
was, by the laws, exempted from. The crimes of that bloody tyrant are fo enor- 
mous, that they break thro’ all rules; and extort a confeffion, that fuch a de- 
throned prince is no longer fuperior to his people, and can no longer plead, in his 
own defence, laws, which were eftablifhed for conduéting the ordinary courfe of 
adminiftration. But when we pafs from the cafe of Nero to that of Charles, 
the great difproportion, or rather total contrariety of characters, immediately 
trikes us; and we ftand aflonifhed, that, among a civilized people, fo much 
virtue could ever meet with fo fatal a cataftrophe. Hiftory, the great mif- 
trefs of wifdom, furnifhes examples of all kinds; and every prudential, as 
well as moral precept, may be authorized by thofe events, which=her enlarged 
mirror is able to prefent to us. From the memorable revolutions, which pafied in 
England during this period, we may naturally deduce the fame ufeful leffon, which 
Charles himfelf, in his latter years, inferred ; that it is very dangerous for princes 
to aflume more authority, than the taws have allowed them. But, it muft be 
confefled, that thefe events furnifh us with another inftruction, no lefs natural 
and no lefs vfeful, concerning the madnefs of the people, the furies of fanati- 
cifm, and the danger of mercenary armies. 


Iw order to clofe this part of Britifh hiftory, it is alfo neceflary to relate the . 
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diffolution of the monarchy in England: That event foon followed upon the 


death of the monarch, When the peers met on the day, appointed in their ad- 


journment, they entered upon sufinefs, and fent down fome votes to the com- 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take the leaft notice. Ina few days, 
the lower houfe paffed a vote, that they fhould make no more addreffes to the 
70 fe ; PPro oe a 1t7P " t y nyre _— +h > . ) ~ e},. F ¢ } ( 4 (fale . 
houfe of peers, mor receive any mote from them; and that that noule Was Uiciels 
and dangerous, afd was therefore to be abolifhed. A like vote paffed with re- 
gard to the monarchy ; and ’tis remarkable, that Martin, a zealous republican, 
:n the debate on this queftion, confefled, that, if they defired a king, the lait 
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Was as proper as any gentleman in England *, The commons formed a new 
great feal, on which that affembly was reprefented with this legend, On Tue 
FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY GoD’s BLESSING, RESTORED, 1648. The forms 
of all public bufinefs were changed, from the king’s name, to. that of. the keep- 
ers of the liberties of England. And it was declared high treafon to pro- 
claim or any otherwife acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince of 
Wales. 

THe commons intended to bind the Princefs Elizabeth apprentice to a button- 
maker: The Duke of Glocefter was to be taught fome other mechanical employ- 
ment. But the former foon died ; of grief, as is fuppofed, for her father’s tragical 
end; The latter was, by Cromwel, fent beyond fea. 


Tue King’s ftatue, in the Exchange, was thrown down; and on the pedettal 
thefe words were infcribed: Exit Tyrannus, Recum ULTIMUS; The tyrant is 
gone, the laft of the kings. 

Duxe Hamirton was tried by a new high court of juftice, as Earl of Cam- 
bridge in England ; and condemned for high treafon. : ence, which 
was certainly very hard, but which oug ave his memory from all imputa- 
tions of treachery to his was executed on a fcaffold, erected before Weft~ 
minfter-hall. ford Capel underwent the fame fate. Both thefe Noblemen had 
e(caped from prifon, but were afterwards difcovered and taken. To all the fol- 
licitations of their friends for pardon, the generals and parliamentary leaders ftil] 
replied, that it was certainly the intention of Providence they fhould fuffer ; fince 
it had permitted them to fall into their enemies hands, after they had once reco- 
vered their liberty. 

Tue Earl of Holland loft his life by a like fentence. Tho’ of a polite and 
courtly behaviour, he died lamented by no party. His ingratitude to the King, 
and his frequent changing fides, were regarded as great ftains on his memory. 


The Earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen, being condemned by the fame court, 
were pardoned by the commons. 





Tut King left fix children; three males, Charles born in 1630, James Duke 
of York, born in 1633, Henry Duke of Glocefter, born in 16413 and three 
females, Mary Princefs of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, born 1625, and 
Henrietta, afterwards Duchefs of Orleans, born at Exeter 1644. 

Tue Archbifhops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and Laud: The 
Lord keepers, Williams, Bifhop of Lincoln, Lord Coventry, Lord Finch, Lord 

Lit- 


* Walker’s hiftory of mdependency, part z. 
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Littleton, Sir Richard Lane; the Lord admirals, the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Northumberland ; the Lord high treafurers, the ear! of Marlborough, 
the Earl of Portland, Juxon bifhop of I.ondon, Lord Cottington 3 the fecreta- 
ries of ftate, Lord Conway, Six Albertus Moreton, Coke, Sit Harry Vane, 
Lord Falkland, Lord Digby; Sir Edward Nicholas. 


1 


Ir may be expected that we fhould here make mention of the Jcon Bafiliké, a 
work publifhed in the King’s name a few days after his execution. It feems al 
moft impoffible, in the controverted parts of hiftory, to fay any thing which 
will fatisfy the zealots of both parties: But with regard to this queition, it is 
not eafy for an hiftorian to fix any opinion, which will be intirely to his own {a- 
tisfaction. ‘The proofs brought to evince that this work is or is not the King’s, 
are fo convincing, that, if an impartial reader perufes any one fide apart *, he 
will think it impoMible, that arguments could be produced, fufficient to counter- 
ballance fo ftrong an evidence: And when he compares both fides, he will be 
fome time at a lofs to fix any determination. Should an abfolute fulpence of 
judgment be found difficult or difagreeable in fo interefting a queftion, I mutt 
confefs,that-I.much incline to give the preference to the arguments of the roy- 
alifts. ‘Lhe teftimonies, which prove that performance to be the King’s, are more 
numerous, certain, and dire&t, than thofe on the other fide. This is the cafe, 
even if we confider the external evidence : But when we weigh the internal, de- 
rived from the ftyle and compofition, there is no manner of comparifon. Thefe 
meditations refemble in elegance, purity, neatnefs, and fimplicity, the genius 
of thofe performances, which we know with certainty to have flowed from the 
royal pen : But are fo unlike the bombatt, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt 
ftyle of Dr. Gauden, to whom they are afcribed, that no human teftimony feems 
fufficient to convince us, that he was the author. Yet ail the evidences, which 
would rob the King of that honour, tend to prove, that Dr. Gauden had the 
merit of writing fo fine a performance,. and the infamy of impofing it on the 
world for the King’s. 

Ir is not eafy to conceive the general compaffion excl 


ted towards the Kine, 
. e 3 - eae ps Y £}. 2 ¢ 7. Oe a rs a | 
by the publifhing; 19 fo critical a juncture, a work fo full 


of piety, meeknefs, 


and 


Ul 


#* See on the one hand Toland’s Amyntor, and on the other Wagftaffe’s Vin Jication of the royal 
martyr, 34 edition with Young’s addition. We may remark, that Lord cl irendon's total filence 
with regard to this fubje&t, in f> full a hiftory, compofed in vindication of the King’s meaiures and 
characters forms a ftrong prefumption on Toland’s fide, and a prefumption of which that author was 
jgnorant 5 the works of the noble hiftorian not being then publifhed, Bifhop Burnet’s teflimony too 
muft be allowed of weight againft the /con. 
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Chap. X. and humanity. Many have’ not {crupled to afcribe to that book the fubfequen 
det tefloration of the royal family. Milton compares its effects to thofe which were 

wrought on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony’s reading to them the will of 


Caefar. The Leon paffed thro’ fifty editions in a twelyemonth; and independent | 
of the great intereft taken in jt by the nation, as the fuppofed produétion of their 

murdered fovereign, it muft be acknowleged the beft profe compofition, which, 

at the time of its publication, was to be found in the Englith language, 


The End of the Firft Volume. { 
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